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30,000 B. C.— Mother Nature gives us one of the 1500 B. C.— When an Egyptian Pharaoh died his 
earliest examples of food preservation. A Siberian subjects buried dates, figs, even loaves of bread— 


mammoth — frozen in solid ice many centuries ago for his use in the hereafter. This food has been 

















— was so perfectly preserved that modern explorers preserved so well by the dry air in the tomb that 


Through the Ages who found it actually cooked and ate its flesh! today it is still edible. 




















1520 A. D.— Explorers of the Western Plains 
learned that American Indians knew about food 
preservation, too. Indian squaws dried buffalo 
meat and mixed it with marrow fat and wild 1769—Early frontiersmen, 
berries. Stored in leather bags, it was eaten when like Daniel Boone, under- 
food supplies ran low. stood how important salt 
was in preserving meat. 
That is why Boone built his 
first Kentucky settlement 
near a salty spring—from | 

which water was boiled to WY 
produce salt. ; 


























1850— Every plantation and large farm had 
its smokehouse for preserving meat. Vinegar 
was also used for pickling meat. Fruits and 
vegetables were dried in the sun. 
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1912—A fur trader in Labrador discovered that 
venison, frozen quickly at below-zero tempera- 
ture, kept better and tasted better. “Quick 
freezing” of foods grew out of his discovery. 


1810 — Nicholas Appert, of France, proved to the 
world that food could be preserved in sealed glass 
jars. About that time Peter Durand, an English- 
man, successfully preserved food in tin cans. 
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TO DAY— Preservation of Scot! 
fruits and berries is made mirt! 
easy for the modern house- sly 
wife—with the help of her ing ’ 
automatic Westinghouse bine, 
electric range. And she can 
keep food indefinitely in a 
special freezing compart- 
ment in her Westinghouse 
; d 
refrigerator. . IGN 
Hh LL OLF ol 
TOMORROW-—You can have a Westinghouse Home Freezer, right in nembe 
your own home, for freezing and keeping meat, fruits and vegetables. Then tm. } 
you will be able to enjoy garden-fresh vegetables and berries in mid-winter “i 
—safely stored away months before. 4 ‘. 
r 
—— Bded 





Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC TED MALONE — Monday through Friday, 11:45 am, EWT, American Network xpens 














As a 
FREE REPRINTS FOR TEACHERS ... “Food Preservation Through The Ages” ublica 
provides excellent material for classroom teaching. In ordering reprints (without adver- . bonth 
tising signature), please ask for Picture Story 1-95. State quantity desired and enclose 10¢ nt 
to cover cost of mailing. (No charge for mailing a single reprint.) Write: Schuol Service, ; a|| othe 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE the bo 
SEE COUPON IN THE COUPON SECTION, PAGE 62 
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.a story, actual yet fantastic, which 
immortalizes as passionate a love of all beauteful 


things as ever was in the heart of man.” 


(GREEN 
INANSIONS 


By W. H. Hudson 





\ WITH AN INTRODUCTION by John Galsworthy 
_ Illustrated in Color by E. MCKNIGHT KAUFFER 
4 


HE romance of the bird-girl Rima is unique, a simple 
romantic narrative transmuted into a prose poem. With- 
out ever departing from its quality as a tale, it symbolizes the 
R t il P é. ’ > yearning of the human soul for the attainment of a perfect love 
etal rice at and beauty in this life... A very great writer; and—to my 
$3.95 


thinking—the most valuable our age possesses.” 





—John Galsworthy 


arr WITH ANY ONE OF THESE RECENT SELECTIONS 





BILL MAULDIN’S marvelous drawings ERNIE PYLE, idol of the G.l.s and be- pe RICHARD WRIGHT, son of poor Southern . 
rat F gs of our fighting men are known to al- loved as “Ernie” by millions—Ernie Pyle e Negroes who lived in the slums of 
ra- 3 most ev eryone _“ now. They have just is gone. His last book, BRAVE MEN, tells . Memphis and cotton fields of Missis- 
ick aa won him the Pulitzer Prize. Now he = what your own boy would tell, what all sippi, is the author of BLACK BOY, one 
ie Meetiie has written a book, UP FRONT, that is "ae Pyle the boys would tell, of what they have onaeen Was of the most widely discussed autobiog- 
just as memorable, illustrated by his seen and endured, if they could only i raphies of our generation. In combina- 


own drawings with their captions. In combination write as Ernie did. (Price to members, $3.00.) 
with this book members may obtain THE WORLD, C. $. FORESTER’S Horatio Hornblower trilogy de- 
THE FLESH AND FATHER SMITH, by BRUCE MARSHALL, lighted lovers of adventure. His new cOM- 


tion with this book members may obtain APARTMENT 
IN ATHENS, by GLENWAY WESCOTT, a new book 


book, about the tangled threads of bravery and brutality 


a delight vet story of a Catholic priest in 


ee ae 


MODORE HORNBLOWER, puts the salty 


that make up wars. This novel grew out 











Scotland; “asperged with cleansing old sea dog at the head of a Baltic fleet of the author’s association with a mem- BB 

mirth,” writes Christopher Morley, “the and throws him into all the excitement ber of the Greek underground; it has all 

sly mischief that has as much fun smil- of nineteenth century warfare, against the dramatic impact and cadenced writ- 

ing at itself as at anyone else.” (Com- | Russia-bound Napoleon. (Price to ing of his earlier works. (Combined 

bined price to members, $3.00.) Bruce Marshall members, $2.50.) C. S. Forester price to members, $3.00. ) Glenway Wescott 
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TO JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
pean and mailing the coupon en- 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
385 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


A439 





not, you specify some other book you want, Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive 


tolls you. You pay no fixed sum as a_ or simply write, “Send me nothing.” With free 7 ft ome Sees, onl for every two boolks-of-th 
‘ ¢ pipe ¢ . month pustmese rom the ub I am to receive, tree, the cur 
im ember and obligate yourself for no fixed every two books-of-the-month you buy, you rent book-dividend then being distributed. I agree to purchase 
n . : ‘ books-of-th h he Club each full 
e e z , » sc» or pIiP CPIVe mp ¢ »dAsesaa : et least four books-of-the-month from the Club each full year 
er tm. } Ou pay for each book as you receive receive, free, a book-dividend. Green Man- I am a.member, and I may cancel my subscription any time 


ter purchasing four such books from the Club 


‘No more than the publisher’s retail price, 


sions is an example. Last year the retail 
ed frequently less. (A small charge is 


value of books given to Club members was 





—— Bded to cover postage and other mailing over $9,000,000. Please Print Plainiy 
rk ‘pen , — ' Addr 
i Your only obligation as a member is to 
, _ Postal District = 
As a member you receive a careful pre- buy no fewer than four books-of-the-month a catal Dinte Oe 
tblication report about each book-of-the- in any twelve-month period, and you can : My Subscription With 


noose one of the selections described above 


Ponth (and at the same time reports about 
: other important new books. ) If you want 
he book-of-the-month, you let it come. If 


cancel your subscription any time after 
doing so. (Prices are slightly higher in 
Canada.) 


Root prices are slightly higher in Canada bat the Clab rhips to Canadian members 
without any extra charge for doty through Roos-of-the onth Ciab ‘(Cenada) Lid 
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Now it's so easy to teach better 


ental habits - with the 


help of Ipana’s 


hanks to your material, children learn the cor- 
tway to brush teeth and build dental health,” 
bys Ohio teacher. 


PANA’S CAREFULLY worked-out teaching material 
helps you promote better dental habits among 
ildren—does it more effectively and with less effort 
an ever before. 


Thousands of teachers have told us how these 
aphic, easy-to-use aids help increase pupils’ inter- 
t in dental health. Even their youngest pupils are 
ble to understand clearly the importance of taking 


0-Way Plan! 


proper care of teeth and gums at home—of visiting 
their dentists regularly. 


Attractive teaching aids encourage children to 
strive for better health of teeth and gums. 


Many teachers are particularly enthusiastic about 
Ipana’s lifelike tooth model. Using it for class dem- 
onstration helps pupils to see the correct method of 
brushing teeth and massaging gums at home. 

The plan also includes a full-color wall chart 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?”, dental certificates, hygiene 
records and a NEW teacher’s folder covering sugges- 





a R E is g Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 

® for a successful Dental Health Pro- 
gram for classroom use, including an amazing card- 
board model of teeth for easy demonstration. Use 
coupon at the right. 


hee [- ad > 
Centificae = 
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1. Tooth brushing model — 
larger-than-life-size cardboard 
model of a set of teeth. For 
dental care demonstrations. 


2. Four-colored Dental 
Health Certificates for 
awarding to your pupils. 





3. Colored wall chart entitled, “Why Do 
Teeth Ache?” 


4. 8-Point Class Hygiene Record (holds rec- 
ords for 25 children). 

5. Teacher's Folder, “Build a Successtui Pro- 
gram on Dental Health.” 
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Educational Dept. NI-95, Bristol-Myers Company, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


IPANA’S NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE—FREE! 


Please send me this Plan which includes: 
.] Wall Chart 
C) Model of Teeth 


NAME___ 

NAME OF SCHOOL 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 
2) 


GRADE TAUGHT 







tions for carrying out a successful class program. 

Let Ipana’s 5-Way Plan help you to simplify the 
teaching of proper dental care to your youngsters. 
Send for these free teaching aids. Cut out coupon 
below and mail today. 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


Ipana and Massage 


C] Dental Certificates 
C) New Teacher’s Folder 


C) Class Hygiene Records 


= LAL 


__—CLASS ENROLLMENT 
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Primer, R 10 Grade I, R 11 


tested material, revised up-to-the-minute. 


Grade ITI, R 31 
Grade IV, R 41 


Grade V, R 51 
Grade VI, R 61 


all standard textbooks. 


Gride I, R13 
Grade II, R 23 
Grade III, R 33 


Grade IV, R 43 
Grade V, R 53 
jrade VI, R63 


I enclose 10c to cover Mailing Cost. 





LIGHTEN YOUR LOAD AND GET 


TEACHERS! BETTER PUPIL PERFORMANCE 


WITH CHAMPION INDIVIDUAL WORKBOOKS 
SEATWORK in READING and VOCABULARY 


64 page, substantially bound books, ready for instant use with time- 


SEATWORK LESSONS in ENGLISH 


64 pages, an abundance of drill material in English with a definite pur- 
pose; arranged for easy handling and economy of time. Correlated with 


WORKBOOK LESSONS in ARITHMETIC 


128 pages, book for each grade contains a whole year’s work; large pages 
with plenty of room to work problems. Integrated with all standard texts. 


SPECIAL OFFER! We will send you postpaid any one of these 


books and illustrated catalog of Champion Workbooks, Hektograph Master Copies 
and Hektograph Supplies, for 10c to cover mailing costs. 


-------- (LIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY -------- 


Champion Publishing Company, Dept. 145, 
615 North Second Street, St. Louis (2) Missouri 


Send me Champion Workbook No. ...........+++++ , and big Illustrated Catalog. 


Grade II, R 21 


18° 


Grade VII, R 71 
Grade VIII, R 81 


18° 


Grade VII, R 73 
Grade VIII, R 83 


20° 
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A PROJECTOR to Keep Pace 


with a World at War or Peace 


Today’s fast-moving events can make 
the finest visual teaching material obso- 
lete overnight. To keep pace with 
slides and films is costly . . . very often 
impossible. 

The Spencer VA Delineascope will keep 
your screen alive with up-to-the-minute 
pictures from the latest newspapers and 
magazines. Anything that can be placed 
on the projection platform: photographs, 
maps, stamps, coins, and even biological 
specimens—as well as standard lantern 


slidefilms and micro-slides—all 
are within the range of this versatile 
instrument. 


slides, 


More than 50,000 teachers have re- 
quested our free manual: “Opaque Pro- 
jection—A New Frontier in Teaching.” 
Write Dept. W36 today for your copy. 


American @ Optical 
COMPANY 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 11, New York 


Wanufacturers of SPENCER .% cenlific Iusliumenls 
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To Our 
Contributors 


THe Instructor has always been 
a friend to whom a teacher could go 
for help and advice and with whom 
she could share her teaching experi- 
ences. Many teachers, upon complet- 
ing a successful piece of work in the 
classroom, submit a description of it 
to THe INstRucTorR. Perhaps you 
hesitate because you don’t know just 
how to go about it. Here are some 
points to keep in mind, 


How to SuspMiT MATERIAL 
To THE INsTRUCTOR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white pa- 
per, 84,” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author, 

Put your name and address in the 
upper left-hand corner of the first 
page. (A woman” should indicate 
whether she is Miss or Mrs., and use 
her own given name.) Please state 
your teaching position, including the 
grade or subject you teach, and the 
name and location of the school. 

If you used research material in 
preparing your manuscript, give the 
exact sources of your information. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, send 
them with your manuscript, protect- 
ed by stiff cardboard. Put your name 
and address on the back of each item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts at 
least four months in advance of the 
month for which the material is suit- 
able (by September first for the Jan- 
uary issue, for example). 

Address your contribution to THE 
INsTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y., and mail with post- 
age fully prepaid. Enclose an ad- 
dressed envelope bearing sufficient 
postage for the return of your manu- 
script in Case it is not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions to 
“Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” 
“Let's Laugh,” and “The Children’s 
Corner,” refer to the specific direc- 
tions given in those departments. 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome sto- 
ries and plays from other sources, 
however, provided they are suitable 
for use in elementary schools. We 
are not purchasing original verse at 
present, 


Tue Eprror’s Swe oF It 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor at 
a time. If an author wishes to send 
his manuscript to a second editor, he 
should write to the first editor to in- 
quire whether his manuscript is being 
considered for immediate publication. 
He should state that if it is not, he 
wishes to have it returned. He should 
then wait for a reply before submit- 
ting a copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material that we 
use, but cannot, of course, quote 
prices until we have examined the 
material, nor can we promise accept- 
ance of material before we have had 
an opportunity to examine it. 

It is impossible for us to comment 
the contributions we receive, 
but each one is carefully considered. 











Important Book; 
| for 
Physical Education 


Every classroom teacher will fing 
the following books helpful jn 
planning a good Physical Educg. 


tion program. 


TEACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATIOx 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
by Salt, Fox, Douthett, and Stevens 


Used by over 200 school systems in 46 of the 4 
states, this is a complete guide for a grate 
school Physical Education program. Practica) 
and simple in approach, it tells HOW and WHaT 
to teach. Rhythms, stunts and tumbling, game 
are all included $2.0 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


by Neilson and Van Hagen 


Contains a usable and efficient graded program 
for grades 1 to 8. A leading Physical Education 
supervisor says, ‘This book is an excellent guide 
to teachers in formulating and conducting a 
sound program based upon the needs and inter. 
ests of children.” maseensel $2.00 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
SMALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
by Harold Jack 


This book is the answer to what the smal 
school can do with limited time and equipment 
From the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL: “The 
activities are well explained and easy to teach. 
. ...+ The entire emphasis is placed on pra- 
tical and concrete suggestions. For rural teach- 
ers or for those in small elementary schools, 
offers a balanced program which can be adapted 
to any locaj situation.” .._---_ $1.6 


RHYTHMS AND DANCES FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
by Dorothy La Salle 


One of the best single collections of rhythms 
and dances ever published. Simple rhythms fo 
the absolute beginner as well as dances requiring 
advanced skill. Dances from many countnes; 
complete, careful directions; full music scores 
$3 Gg 


GAMES THE WORLD AROUND 


by Hunt and Cain 


A collection of authentic play activities from 35 


countries. These appealing and _ interesting 
games will help children to understand and # 
preciate the customs of other lands. Extreme 
helpful in integrating Physical Education w" 
other subjects in the curriculum...___- —_$3. 





Over 300 books in Physical Ed 
Health and Recreativo 
Send 


cation, 
described in our catalog. 


for your free copy. 





A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 
67 West 44 St., New York | 
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QUESTION: 


What 


are little 


made of? 





‘ 
. i} 
el et 


wn 
ANSWER: 


QUESTION: 


ANSWER: 







Among the minerals alone, the body re- 


quires about 40 elements. These _in- 
clude copper, zinc, iron, nickel, silicon, 
fluorine, bromine, calcium, phosphorus, 
potassium, salt, magnesium, sulphur, 
chlorine, cobalt, selenium, boron, and 
aluminum! 


Why do 23.000 Educators use HYGEIA, 
The Health Magazine as a standard index 
to authoritative health information? 


HYGEIA publishes annually more than 
200 fact-packed health articles of direct 
benefit to teachers of physiology, psy- 
chology, hygiene and home economics. 


TEACHERS IN NORMAL SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


FIND HYGEIA A VALUABLE 


Reference Material 

Textbook Correlation 
Mental Development 
Physical Education 6 


SOURCE FOR: 


@ Home Economics 
e@ Medical Science 
@ Outside Reading 
Poster Making 


And Scores of Scientific Subjects Related 
to Mental and Physical Health 


INTRODU 








6 MO. SUBSCRIP- 
TION INCLUDES 
FREE COPY OF 96 
PAGE BOOK “QUES- 
TIONS AND AN- 
SWERS,” COVER- 
ING OVER 200 
HEALTH TOPICS. 

















CTORY OFFER 


6 MONTHS OF HYGEIA FOR $1.00 


HYGEIA, The Health Magazine, 
Dept. D, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10 


I enclose $1.00 for the next 6 issues of HYGETA. 
Send me FREE the % page book “QUESTIONS 
ANSWERS on HEALTH.” 





print 


Street eoccentee sane 


¢ coupon section ter extra coupon 


hwoeia 
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HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory) 


Page CHILDREN can't help but be 
7 inspired by these pictures of 
vacation activities. Looking at this 
page will stimulate them to draw girls 
and boys in other positions that show 
movement. 

A picture like the one at the War 
Stamp window offers a fine opportu- 
nity to use color and design on the 
persons’ clothes so that the whole 
picture becomes a pattern of color. 

In the gardening picture, and in 
other nature pictures composed by the 
children, the teacher should suggest 
that many kinds of green be used— 
yellow-green, blue-green, very dark 
green, and bright green. 


Page WHEN children make nature 
49 drawings of this sort they often 
like to put them in a booklet. To 
complete the project they will design 
the cover, letter the title, and choose 
a suitable color scheme. A teacher 
should use every opportunity to give 
children work’ on simple lettering. 
The children who have had this 
lesson on drawing trees will be better 
able to make large paintings in which 
groups of trees are used. For such a 
painting, let everyone draw a tree 
and put an animal or a person under 
it. Maybe someone will show a rabbit 




















TODD 


»s ? y Wal 
School, University of Chicago 


hopping, or sitting up alert. Perhapy 
others will draw girls and boys lying 
on the grass, or leaning against , 
tree—some reading, others sketchin 


“a IN PAINTING pictures, jt % 
important to remember ty 
points. They can hardly be overem 
phasized. See that there are mag 
colors of paint in good condition 
and provide brushes in several sizg 
If ones equipment is limited, givg 
up the smallest brushes in prima 
grades and have only large ones, 
Six- and seven-year-olds thorough. 
ly enjoy seeing the teacher paint ip. 
creasingly difficult things, such ; 
people in action and _ reflections 
objects in water. Watching her wor! 
loosens up the children’s techniguy 
When the teacher begins by making 
a large object fill a given space, t 
children are inspired to start in t 
right way. By the time they rex 
the middle grades, their work y 
be good because of this previous ¢ 
They will have daring 
which one needs in art; and rhyth: 
which one gets from doing thin; 
confidently and quickly. 
This sort of painting helps ¢ 
dren to make murals, stage scene 


perience. 


(Continued on page 8) 





MY 
MY 


NUMBER BOOKS FOR Y 





MY SECOND 
NUMBER BOOK 





through simple drawings and dew 


By Clark-Otis-Hatton 
just published 


number. 


Supplying drill in meanings, in relati 


ships, and in facts. 
Providing 
such as the abacus, the hundred ¢ 


and the addition and subtraction “# 
rule.” 


Making definite provision for organized, sequential learning. 


FIRST NUMBER BOO 
SECOND NUMBER BOO 


A sound program for beginner: 


© Designed to help children in the ea 
grades to learn the meaning of nun 


and to direct them in effective use: 


concreteness of — imag 





© Promoting discovery in problem solving. 


World 


Book 


Company 





Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 2126 Prairie Avenus. Chica? FREE Ser 
Send for W 
PHONICS WE US and for Fy 
Lessons of 
workbook 
Books 1, 2, and 3 workbook 
cl 
Mary Meighen Marjorie Pro ape 
Mabel E. Halverson less night 





THE MAGAZINE OF HEALTH EDUCATION . 
| Chicago 


— 


(Bulletins A, B, and C on teaching of phonics available without charge, upon 





available. ¢ 
A workbook course in phonetic “teaching a 


ing for the primary grades. 
Based on vocabulary needs as ® 

tained through the study of widely: 

basic readers for the primary gra 


reques 


| LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Los Angeles 


Atlanta New 





vel 


. 


te tf 
“~ic © 





qaut 


YOU CAN ENJOY 






ARITHMETIC 


FREE Sample Lessons 


Send for Workbook Catalog 
and for Free Sample 

Lessons of Ditto Ink printed 
workbook pages. Ditto 
workbooks save hours of 
classroom time; students do 
more seat work; you do 

‘ess night work. 50 books 
wailable. Compiled by noted 
teaching authorities. 






OW that Ditto gelatine and liquid 

machines are again available, you and 
your school can take advantage of the amaz- 
ingly simple, remarkable, economical Ditto 
duplicating method. Saves you hours of time 
and labor in the office, classroom and in 
school activities. Teachers in tens of thou- 
sands of schools throughout the nation are 
speeding their work and eliminating night 
time drudgery by using Ditto. Teaching is 
easier, students learn faster, marksare higher, 
student activities run smoother and you have 
more leisure time. 


Solves Your Copy Problems 
With Ditto, you make 70 copies a minute in 
1 to 8 colors without stencil, mats or make- 
ready. Anything written, printed or drawn, 
on any paper, from thin tissue to heavy card- 
board may be reproduced. Tests, practice 
materials, study guides, assignment sheets, 


DITTO 


-5. PAT. OFF, 


If School Administrators 


and Teachers fully under- 


stood all the many things 
that Ditto does and the 
savings iteffects, no school 
would be without DITTO! 





THE ADVANTAGES OF DITTO DUPLICATING MACHINES 


school records, bulletins, forms, notices, 
reports, all are produced speedily, accurately 
and most economically by the Ditto Dupli- 
cator. And thousands of schools use Ditto 
for posters, programs, tickets, and to print 
the school newspaper. Investigate the many 
Ditto advantages for you and your school, 
Use coupon at lower right for details. 


Use Ditto Supplies 
For neater, cleaner, more economical and 
brighter copies of school work, be sure to 
use genuine Ditto Supplies. They are scien- 
tifically made to coordinate chemically one 
with the other—to give you more value for 
your money. Check coupon for catalog. 


CHECK AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 
DITTO, Inc. 
2245 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send: 
( ) “New Short Cuts in Education” Brochure 
( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 
( ) Free sample workbook lessons. My class is 
Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) Junior High School (_ ) 
( ) New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
Pn 06 0440 0400606.6466600000660406006606000068008 


detache eebachavdekssenteeeesenenamene 
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ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND DYES are 
guaranteed for ALL FABRICS including 
Celanese, acetate rayon, nylon, spun rayon 
and mixtures. 

INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the 
good old reliable Tint and Dye to use if 
you're sure the cloth is cotton, linen, silk 
or wool, 


Here are some of the projects included: 
Hooked Rugs 
Batik Work on Fabric 
Tie-Dyeing of Scarfs, 
Kerchiets, Skirts 
Weaving with Fabric 


Palmetto Place Mats 
Braided Rugs 
Model Home with 
Landscaping 
Miniature Theater 





Batik Work on Wood and Raffa 

Eien Saeee FER TEGR Fane Gar er aes SSs ne 
| RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION—1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 1 
| Please send me a Free Copy of COLOR CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE, i] 
| PUBMED 6 ccccccserccceccccecccececceeeesseeescesseeeceseesesecocecesccocecoceseesceseecessesoes | 
OE eet ONO LIA IE NO OOO RR A MTT TT TTD | 
| Bg an0asc0nsuedeseersnnsit6re0eenensacecenesee4 BG sc ocecenenencxe Ps. 0.4 0esenesenssiess | 
I <n dedned sti ee den de hee ndiuan een kedébenensteantabubebbbesd cedbnesessebessseuteennh 

Si hool.... eeeeeeeee 

liscabtenimeneaieaenenebenanenenenenenmanneeememaniatan neal 





HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK IN THIS = 


(Continued from page 6) 


and big free designs, to paint paper 
or cloth costumes, and indeed to cre- 
ate anything which they may desire. 


Page OILCLOTH is a good material 
47 to use for simple sewing prob- 
lems. A baby’s bib may have the 
edges overcast like the basket illus- 
trated on this page. Another useful 
article is an oilcloth mat to place on 
the table on which clay modeling is 
being done. If desired, the ends can 
be cut to resemble fringe. Designs 
can be made by painting with oil 
paint on the oilcloth. 


Page SPATTER prints are an at- 
48 tractive decoration for boxed 
stationery. Tiny sprigs of evergreen, 
different kinds on different sheets, 
make an appropriate gift to be given 
by children of the evergreen states. 

The same spatter idea can be used 
for making cards for Halloween or 
any of the holidays. In this case the 
design may be cut out of paper and 
placed on the sheet to be ornamented. 
Then it can be spattered. 

Each of the children may originate 
an informal design—not seasonal in 
character—by placing various-shaped 
bits of paper on a sheet in any de- 
sired arrangement, and spattering. 

Spatter work takes its place as a 
valuable aid in realizing one of the 
principal aims of elementary-school 















art teaching—to provide rich ¢ 
rience in many art activities, 


Page THIS account of the makin 
49 of a picture book will be help. 
ful to teachers working on grow 
planning, for it shows how to get 
children to do a job quickly. A goo 
example is having the children cy 
many animals at one time and trad 
the extra ones with their classmate 
The gingham cover is very attrag 
tive. If you find it difficult to pr 
cure cloth, a linoleum block-printg 
design on paper will be a satisfactg 
substitute. Some children like cug 
paper decorations on a paper back 
ground brushed with shellac. 


Page DRAWING houses has endless 
possibilities, among which th: 
following are suggested. 


1. The house I'd like to live in. 
2. My grandmother's house. 
3. A quaint old house. 
4. The haunted house. 
5. Hansel and Gretel’s house. 
6. A house on a hill. rying of f 
7. A house on the Arizona desert, th d of 
8. A house reflected in a river, Je” es 
9. My idea of the house in the fP™ Itis li 
poem, “Let me live in a house by the fre man, 
side of the road and be a friend w br winter, 
man. ° 
0. A house in Switzerland, No h in the 
way, Mexico, Italy, or Russia. hin strips 
e drying 








For good school outside the class 


i 





‘Sciol, 


‘| School Activities Magazine 
Harry C. McKown, Ph. D., Editor 











nto pen JUST 
! 
Ry ERRY -“——~ ! 
ae ors 
y NS § Preprimer 
gf. | JERRY 
by 


FLORENCE BATTLE 





FLORENCE BATTLE Contains fresh, 


CCCRLEY Coeee Comrenr 


original and fa- 


ZACUIVINeS 





This is the journal that builds char- 
acter and citizenship through group 
activities in student organizations— 
clubs, 


assemblies, etc. 


councils, homerooms, teams, 


Make your school a democracy laboratory 
t Subscription price, $2.50 


School Activities Publishing Company 
1515 Lane Street, Topeka, Kansas 





Sistine Madonna 





The teacher's resolve: During this new school year, each month 


I will interest my pupils in one beautiful picture, using the 


—~_Perry Pictures 


Beautiful reprodu “ti ms of the world’s great paintings, at a i 
within the re — the tt innest purse, This makes it possible for 
ol id home to have pictures 

ONE CENT ore, 3x 3%. 
TEN CENT SIZE, 10 x 12 2 


hehortys CENT SIZE, 5%: x 8 
fi r 60 cents’ 


three sizes. 


worth or more of any 


Send TODAY for @, set of 
art subjects, each 5% x 8. 
Never bef wre in the hist untry has there been a greater 
} now f . the wide dissemination of art Help your — 3 
~y A il th the Angelus a & Sistine Madonna as the 
ith Doi n ald ‘Duc k. A leaflet “Our Own Course In Picture Study.” 
ee — for the first eight years in school, with sample picture, 
J stump. 
64. -page CATALOGUE with 1600 miniature ill ions in it, with 
sample pictures, for 15 cents Send for it TODAY. 


The Perry Ststuses Siamien Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 


30 beautiful pictures for children, or 30 


ry of our ec 
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TEAHERS AGENCY 


28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


The opportunities for teachers to secure posi+ 
tions excellent professionally and financially 
are the greatest we have ever known. Itis our 
aim to render the best service possible to both 
administrator and teacher Our service is 
nationwide. (Member N.A.T.A.) 


September 1945 








miliar inci- 
dents in a child’s life. 48 pages with 
47 bright three-color illustrations, 





Paper Cover, per copy 36c; dozen $3.60; ppd. 
Cloth Binding, per copy 65c ; dozen $6.50, ppd. 
Send for FREE New Big Catalog 
with over 3,000 teaching aids. 
BECKLEY -CARDY COMPANY 
1634 Indiana Avenue, CHICAGO 16, ILL. 








| 





Have you seen 
the new 
JONES 

ACTIVITY 

WORKBOOKS ? 


Printed in Hectograph 
Duplicating Ink 





















This material is com- 
pletely new — accurate 

large _illustrations, 
Ex mica tach «sheet 
produces 50 to 100 





Ihe early 


clear copies. 


The Three Bears......... 

My Book of Animals 

Trees of the United States 

16 Activity Projects—Grades 3-4 
16 Activity Projects—Grades 5-6 


des of me 
illow fre 


The Farm—Activity Unit.......... 1 pped 0! 
Products of the United States...... 15a ’ 
South America .........-------eeeeeeee 1s@mesh, This 


“Selected Teaching Aids.” Ast 


FREE : catalog listing over 100 


items. Be prepared—send for your copy now 


EARL J. JONES - PUBLISHER 


740 Rush St., Dept. 19, Chicago 11, fl 


tied over 
‘pemmic; 
mportant 

the Ind 
























Se > 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nar. Bann BLoc Denver. COLo 


oe 1000'S TEACHERS NEEDED FOR EMERGEN 
"ROCKY MT: i/z| (e/a 2ayy VACANCIES. West including Arizona, California, New 


Oregon, Washington. 
Many placed outright. 








Good salaries. Free Enroline 
WM. RUFFER, Pb.D., # 





Foremost all 


GROUP SINGING! 


The reason—it contains the BIG FAVOR- 
ITES that everybody likes to sing—and 
besides it is such a tremendous value for 
the money. 









mMokehou 
found 







wine farm 
d hams 











224 So With w aoe, oe Special Offer to Teachers Only— ood smo 
ng oe gb THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. —_ 

12 Patriotic Songs 17 Negro Spirituals m4 _ axe ” ts ye w ms _—* a on BILITY SONGS ae 
24 Stunt and Pep 45 Sacred Songs I oe sag a of SOCIA aie aS starte 
21 Human Interest 39 Folk Songs nccaaleanes 

and many others. Name _____—t on the 

4 ~ 

Low Priced only 20c per copy School Grade you Teach 


$16.00 per hundred 


(not postpaid) (postpaid) 





$2.15 per dozen Ad 











rying of foods is nature’s 
ethod of food preserva- 
ton. It is likely that primi- 
th ftve man, in preparation 
1 to rwinter, dried fruits and 
sh in the sun and held 
hin strips of meat over 
e drying smoke of his 
e. 


4 








2. 


Ihe early Indians hung 
des of meat in the sun on 
illow frames and then 
ipped off the shrunken 
esh. This stripped meat, 
tied over hot coals, made 
‘pemmican,” the most 
mportant preserved food 
the Indian diet. 


RGENG 
Neva 

‘oll e 
. 


: 
| 








Sa Bae ene ~ 





3. 


mokehouses are still to 
found in back of old- 
me farmhouses. Beefs 
d hams were dried over 
ood smoke by hanging 
€m near the roof. A fire 
"’S Started in the stone 
—* on the floor below. 


— 


NGS 
























































q. 


Although smoking is no 
longer an important pre- 
serving method, wood 
smoke makes meats more 
savory. Only a mild smok- 
ing is given most smoked 
meats today, and they are 
then kept in cold storage. 


5. 


But, in 1810, a most im- 
portant discovery about 
preservation was made. So 
many members of Napo- 
leon’s warring armies died 
of hunger, that the Em- 
peror offered 12,000 francs 
for a method of preserving 
so that food might be car- 
ried into battle. 


6. 


Winning the reward, 
Nicolas Appert, a candy- 
maker, made discoveries 
which laid the foundation 
for the entire canning in- 
dustry. He found that if an 
airtight container was 
boiled the correct length 
of time, the food inside 
would keep. 
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-eand children 
love them! 


In these war busy days, 
teachers by the thousand have 
leaned heavily on the quick and 
efficient help given them by 
Webster Workbooks. Pupils, 
too, have expressed their de- 
light with these sound, prac- 
tical books. More than 105 
titles available. Cost less than 
tablet paper. 


SHARP’S USEFUL 
LANGUAGE 


Interesting, carefully grad- 
ed exercises on the funda- 
mentals of functional 
grammar; punctuation and 
usage; for use with any 
basic texts, 


A book for each grade. 16c 
to 20c list. Testbooks and 
Manuals, 


GEOGRAPHY 
Study Guides in Geogra- 
phy that make geography 
a fascinating subject. These 
workbooks meet every 
economic, industrial, and 
commercial demand of the 
present day and fit in 
with any textbook or geo- 
graphical reader you use. 





Grades 3 through 7. 28c 
to $2c list. 
- 
MY ARITHMETIC 
TABLET 


This series contains a 
wealth of drill and prob- 
lem material covering 
every step and process. 
There are introductory 
helps, a scoring system, 
modern problem material, 
Cireful gradation; tests 
and answers. 





A book for each grade, 


24c list. 


EYE AND EAR FUN 
Phonic Workbooks 

Here are a few of the many 
skills essential to word 
recognition developed by 
each book: Observe general 
form of words: Use con- 
}| text clues in recopying 
words; Hear likeness of 
sounds in different words; 
Analyze words by recog- 
nizing familiar parts. 


Grades I through IV. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE. ST. LOUIS 3, MO 





THE CHILDREN’S 
CORNER 


This department is devoted to verse writ- 
ten by children. Contributions must be 
submitted by you, as the teacher, with a 
letter stating the conditions under which 
the verse was written. Send only verse 
which you are sure is a pupil's own 
work, preferably that which has been 
done at school. Verse written by the 
class as a whole is also acceptable. Use a 
separate sheet for each poem and include 
the pupil’s name and grade, name and 
address of the school, and your name. 
We do not acknowledge or return contri- 
butions to this department. Send verse to: 

The Children’s Corner 

THe INstructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


ROLLER SKATING 
I love to go skating every day, 
Over the hill and far away, 
Up one street and down another, 
Then at last I go home to Mother. 


BENNET J. WELIKSON, 2nd Grade 
P.S. 179, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
RACHEL BREEN, Teacher 


This simple quatrain in couplet 
form has a good rhythmic swing. 


Two Lrrrie FEEt 


Run, run, run all day, 

Two little feet, 

Run and play. 

Have some fun while you may. 
Days grow shorter, life is fleeting, 
Joys and sorrows you'll be meeting; 
So run, run, run while you may, 
Have some fun this sunny day. 


Rose Mary Turner, 4/h Grade 
Seibert School, La Plata, Mo. 
Iva Marre Emmons, Teacher 


This verse, with its bit of philoso- 
phy, suggests that there is a little 
child in Rose Mary’s family. 


I Love THE FLAG 


I love the flag 

That waves over the rolling plains, 
And the groves of giant trees, 
And the Golden Gate 

That stands wide to the west. 

I love the red, 

White, and blue flag best. 


KermH Lewers, 4th Grade 
Pike School, Yamhill, Ore. 
Mattie LicHTENBERGER, Teacher 


After Keith had studied about the 
flag and drawn a picture of it, he 
wrote this interesting free verse. 


NIGHTTIME ON THE FARM 


The moonlight’s beaming through 
the trees, 

The wheat stalks are waving their 
arms and their leaves. 

The pumpkin’s blazing orange light 

Looks like a fire in the night. 

The wind’s howling, scary noise 

Makes everyone shiver, 

Grownups, girls, and boys. 

Diane Pevtz, 5th Grade 

P.S. 16, Bronx, New York, N.Y. 

Jennie L. Garpner, Teacher 


This city child must have visited 
the country to create such a vivid 
picture of a rural scene. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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...and NOW 
AN 
ART APPRECIATION COURS 


Geared to the Experience 


and Age Level of Your Children 


Here is the Art Appreciation Course that 
teachers, supervisors, principals, and su- 
perintendents have long hoped for. One 
hundred famous Art Masterpieces in full 
color, arranged in eight age-level graded 


groups with complete teaching material. 


Send today for our FREE descriptive 
folder, giving complete details with the 


list of pictures and age-level arrangement. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Please send me your FREE descriptive folder telling about th 
“Age-Level Art Appreciation Course.” 


vA 
ts 
3 
* 


Paste this coupon on a Ic postal card—Mail it today! 
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: Energy Food Chart and Two Others 
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Here's a fresh new treatment for an old but impor- The second chart gives a detailed story on the 
tant subject—a chart of the nutritional values of combat and emergency rations used by our fight- 
energy foods. ing forces, and the third tells a simple story of 

Selected energy foods are listed and pictured candy's value as a food. (Information contained in 
in full color together with basic nutritional informa- these charts is also available in our 4-page, 8 2 x 
tion. 1]-inch folder, punched for students’ notebooks. Up 
to 25 copies sent free on each request.) 

Send for this chart kit and a supply of student 
folders now. Use the coupon. 


This chart is one of three recently prepared for 
classroom use, and offered to you free by the 
Council on Candy. 


———— - i 
-_ 
——o o— 1 
» 4 —— tion 
\ 1" — National Confectioners a 14x22 inches 1 
v . h x 
dy of y 2, Wlinois ts eae 
\" y) Cont oe Street, pong f three ¥! — 1 / 
1 One Nor ithout charge, © Energy F Force \ 
tin 
a \ ere = a Values of peat s of the U. S. Figh , Foods \ 
" 1 parr and Emergency , Made ond Other Energy \ 
COUNCIL ON CANDY 1 2 Comm the Foods Caney 8 cider, "Condy “ 
a gs, ami N EET 
of the  — a ar 
° : 1 (Limit 25) ieee eee : 
NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 1 uameneseett eee siatiinnsnncesennene : 
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Specially Prepared 
Art Material for Use 
in Every Schoolroom 


TEACHER PLANS 


FACHER PLANS contain 
ec Window Pictures 
Blackboard Borders 






Get ANN MARIE’S Latest Original 
TEACHER - PLANS for the Best 
Creative Project Material 







Lessen your work by letting us supply you 
with new, interesting, timely art material 
for each month of the school year. 


TEACHER-PLANS are prepared by experienced 
teachers to give pupils in the lower elementary grades 
the newest ideas on creative, timely material 
each packet is chock full of practical ideas 
tivities so each child can participate 


ealth— _— Food— 
. Material, ete. 


stimulating sys- 
ork easier 
interested 


It’s one of the most simplified, useful, 
tems used with teaching. Makes your w 
much valuable time. Ke pupils 


aves 
eps your 


Thousands of satisfied teachers from every state use 
Ann Marie's Monthly art and activity service This 
a method has proved successful for many years. 


ANN MARIE’S IS A COMPLETE SERVICE 
An Entire Series for Each and Every Month 


I eT r-I r and 
! h ; 
We supply you oe fe omplete art and activity plans for each 
1. Tle month of the school year... .. September to and including 
( l April ‘You will receive large posters, small posters, seasonal 
window pictures, blackboard borders, handicraft material, 
{ find 7 gifts for children to make, health posters, nature study mate- 
' rial and special - a material. All in actual size... . 
M i n color ....- ly to use with complete instructions. En- 
tire year’s TE ACHER-PLAN service for all eight months 
nly $2.98! S nd your remittance right away and start 
Fa I h vl r servi r September school opening. 
r , 
‘ . ot special packet of extra material to be used 
i ' uN r FREE ith pec A pes 3 TEACHER-PLANS if you remit 
{.? 
I " T ——_—— ee 
I" \ . : , a 
’ lina 3, : | ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. 201 
l | 5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago 31, Il. 
. anes | nd me TEACHER-PLANS for 1945-46. 
? Tune 1 | Here is $2.98 for a full year’s service and free gif 
M \ Send me full year's rvice at $2.9 I will remit 
| mn or before October 10th. 
‘ © wit! | $1.00 for big Fall (Sept.-Oct.) Packet. ' 
’ : if ante % —— i 
il | Y y : is | 
! I 
| NAME 
Mi 
( ” | ADDRESS 








Working With Numbers for the pri- 


mary grades accepts the beginning 
pupil where he is. Number concepts 


and number meanings are developed 


before formal and abstract numbers 


are undertaken. 


—_— Book I—Develops number | Book 2—Further develops | Book 3—Contin 1e3 — 

. «rex! concepts and number re- |™Meanings and number /nique and begins the 

} - ye : “te : Ir lationships and the ad-|formal study of arithme- 
a lations and the addition | gisian and subtraction |tic with complete expla- 

- and subtraction facts [facts through 10 nations of what to do 
through 6. Price 25c | Price 25c¢ Price 35c 


ale price)—or write for Working With Numbers 


Order sample copies ( mt who 
— catalog of other primary mate rials. 


descriptive folder 


THE STECK COMPANY ®iésiw, 


TUM 


AT LAST. . .A HANDCRAFT BOOK 
WRITTEN FOR THE PUPIL! 


Making Things Is Fun is Book 1 of a 
new handcraft series for upper pri- 
mary and elementary grades and may be used in 
higher grades where pupils have not hi ad handcrafts. 
Written directly for the pupil, it contains 61 explan- 
atory and numerous other photographs and 
illustrations which make every step easy for the child 


AUSTIN,TEXAS 









Making Things 
Is Fun, Book 1, 
Retail 30¢ 


figures 







to understand and follow. A Handbook For Teachers Wholesale 24¢ 
is free with class orders. Examination copies are poiaook for Teachers 
sent on receipt of wholesale price. Sinale copies iée 





THE STECK COMPANY”: 


AUSTIN,TEXAS 


Alaap 
ubtisliers., 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
CORNER 


(Continued from page 


> 10) 


LittLe Bmp 


south, little bird, fly south. 
high, little bird, fly high. 
to the sky, little bird, 


to the sky. 


Fly 
Fly 
Fly 
Fly 


Fly fast and swift 
Through the midnight mist. 
Fly to your journey’s end 
Where nice flowers grow. 


Tweet tweet, little bird, tweet 
tweet, 

Fly where the flowers are sweet, 

But come back and meet 

Springtime so sweet. 

ANTHONY ZrppeRER, 5th Grade 

McKinley School, Fredonia, Wis. 

HeLEN MAECHTLE, Teacher 


The repetition and irregular verse 
form add to the charm of Anthony’s 
poem. 


THe Huncry Wowrpack 


In the darkness was a campfire 

Burning brightly in the twilight; 

Suan wolfpack coming, crouch- 
ing, 

Waiting for the flames to vanish, 

Glaring at the quict sleepers, 

Glaring with their greed of hunger. 

Soon the flames went down and van- 
ished. 

Onward crept the hungry wolfpack, 

Creeping onward toward the sleep- 


ers. 
Suddenly the flames rose upward 
And the wolfpack turned and van- 
ished. 


All was quiet in the darkness. 
When the sleepers waked, 
them 
Wing, the great, 

Wing, 


stood by 


the mighty hunter; 
It was the who saved 


them, 


one 
Saved them from the hungry wolf- 
pack. 

Then the quict, wondering sleepers 
Heard the cries of all the wolfpack. 
Wing was gone into the darkness. 
Hed gone back into his wigwam, 
To his wigwam in the forest. 


And the campfire still was burning, 

Burning brightly in the twilight, 

Burning brightly in the darkness, 

And the night was dark and quiet, 

And the sleepers lie back thinking, 

Thinking of the hungry wolfpack 

And of Wing, the one who saved 
them, 

Saved them from the hungry wolf- 

pack, 

And the campfire was left burning, 

Burning brightly in the twilight, 

All its beauty, all its splendor, 

Lighting ways of wandering travel- 
ers, 

Lighting ways of wandering deer- 
herds. 

BarBARA Lucas, 6¢h Grade 

Public School, Grantsdale, Mont. 

Cora E. Van Deusen, Teacher 


The metrical pattern used here 
(trochaic tetrameter), often called 
the “Hiawatha rhythm,” is singu- 


larly appropriate for Barbara’s poem 
of suspense and danger. 
(Continued on page 16) 


| 4910 Ridge Avenue 








Plays boe Childeer 


NEW COLLECTIONS 
Adventures in Dramatics, by on ta Waltrip ¢ 
Vrienary ind = Intermediate Tk i I 
litles: Raphael's Coilcr Magic; eeeme 7 are 7 
The Germ Guard; The Queen Entertains; The » 
Makers; Frowso’s Find; Why the Pig Has a F 
Nose. lume, SOc, 
Ten Tested Plays, by,_Hicts 
ind = Intermediat 
Titles: Three Black Cats; iteicies. are om ng; Da 
Paint Shortage; Night Watchman; Nature's Garg 


n Olipt t Bates J 


ers; Carl Crow is Tried; Sam Must Be Saved; 8 
Ribbon meng Thank- You Meeting; Spir 
Fire. , 

Beginners’ Dorothy Webber 


Lucky Suen, by 
Te Butte, Mont I 3: Th 
Ships ‘ond P= ‘A Magic’ Pie; Mr. Turkey's W 
Journey to Bethiehem; What the Stars Saw: 
ee 's Christmas Song; A Change of Styles, 


0 
’ 


Social Science Plays, by Ruth Howes Ard 
lr 


ternudiate, vested l’elha ‘ 

Tit s: Minnie and Mousie (Heal The Weap 
maker (Cave Me The Twins’ Birthday (s,; 
Bob and the Ant Queen (Nature). \ m 
Legends in Action, by Nellie McCaslir 
Ten Lams Written and test Na ( 

z it I 
', ‘ Ss ? 

r 1 e 15 





‘$1. 00, post paid 
Ask for complete free catalog. Manuscr 


wd ‘by beer Whe Aly. > 
Cash with order. 


wanted. Address Lee Owen Snook Director Division of Dra 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Evanston, | 











JERRY 
Goes to the 
CIRCUS 


Just Published 





Grades 2-4 
A 
ring 
pages a4 
ures i > ¢ 
Clot! & 
90c. 


A book grade childre 
reading W $ 
I pag t+ g & 
. 1 
I ( h, 
~ ? 


for FREE New Tig ¢ ¢ 


3.000 teaching 








BECKLEY -CARDY COMPANY 
1634 Indiana Avenue, CHICAGO 16, ll 











Success in Music! 


Personalized Ins 
for Professionals, Advanced Stuc en nts 

Jeginners by Eminent Music Tes 
Check courses which interest you: 
coupon for catalog and illustrat: dl less 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATOR! 
765 Oakwood Blvd. Suite U236 Chicago a 
Pia Violit Cornet Qj Trun pet O> 
= bb oor, chent cuter O me andolin zn 


OF ar Training and Sight Singing [Chor 








acting [Public School Mus ic oN 
Music O)Harmony [J Advanced Compe 
OD Arranging. 
BN s «6:5 ch theese redeesceveess 
Clip B Sib. ccvccctcvesesece 


Muste Experte 
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FDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION 





SCO 0 








r 7N intelligent audience is easily moved to ap- 
©“ plaud an academic discussion of the epochal 
possibilities inherent in the air age. Yet, should the 
speaker put the question directly to an individual, 
“What plans have you made to utilize the air?” the 
response would likely be the equivalent of a surprised 
“Who, me?” 

A pertinent story is told by E. H. Clayton in his 
book, “Heaven Below,” of a teacher in a Chinese 
school. The teacher requested his pupils—all of them 
from the “upper classes’’—to “work problems” at the 
blackboard. The teacher was called before the princi- 
pal, and severely reprimanded. “You are supposed to 
teach them. That is your job,” he was told. 

We must not fall into the error of believing that 
the significance of the air age can be “taught” without 
active participation by the “students’’—the American 
people of all ages, in all walks of life. 


SS | 
7 oy 





ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U.C. L.A 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


Chancellor, University of Denver 


. IT IS A JOURNEY 


WELLE 


.. ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 





Before this war our present enemies learned about 
aviation from us. During this war, we have taught all 
of our present allies and enemies how to utilize the 
oneness of global air. However, that “education” has 
been almost entirely military. 

This fact will bear repetition: Airplanes can travel 
as far and as fast to meet the spiritual, cultural, 
social, political and economic needs of all people, 
everywhere, as they now travel to mete out death and 
destruction. 

A rapidly increasing number of school teachers and 
administrators is joining with us to study the ways 
to use air for beneficial purposes. We should not only 
teach what the air age means, but also find ways to 
apply our teaching and stimulate action. We invite 
your participation. 

Please write for a free copy of “Air Age Edu- 
cation News.” 





CIEWI (7/7 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH IS SPONSORED BY 


OF UNDERSTANDING AND THE DIFFUSION OF 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC., FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
KNOWLEDGE PERTAINING TO AIR TRANSPORTATION 
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WHAT FOLLETT WORKBOOKS 
WORKBOOKS FOR 
WILL DO FOR YOU aa. suasects 
If you haven't used Follett Workbooks you have ARITHMETIC 
a pleasant surprise awaiting you. They will make | C/vics ENGLISH 
your work easier, the pupils’ work more enjoy- GEOGRAPHY 
: 2 HEALTH 
able, and produce better results in the classroom. HISTORY 
NATURE STUDY 
YOU NEED THESE EFFECTIVE READING 
SCIENCE 
TEACHING TOOLS SOCIAL STUDIES 
We have them in every subject, every grade, for use with SPELLING 
any basic text. Chock-full of tested drill materials, study e 
guides, reviews and tests, bibliographies, games, activity 
work, seatwork, and practical teaching devices. Each book HOW TO GET 
a full year’s work. A SAMPLE 
WORKBOOK 
MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG a 


———— oa — ——- —s ee eee eee eee 


subject and grade 


Follett Publishing Company, 1251 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 : ; ‘ 
in which you are in- 


] Please send Free Workbook Catalog 


} I enciose 10c. Send sample workbook terested. Forward 
| 10c for mailing 
in , -———-—--» 4 costs and a copy of 
—_— mms | actual workbook 
Name | will be mailed at 
once together with 

Address | complete catalog. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY « CHICAGO 








- — — oe 2 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


USABLE IDEAS for--------s 
CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Correlating, Motivating Material 





Kindergarten to Junior High School 

MAKE CLASSES MORE RESULTFUL! 
TEACH WITH EASE! 

LIGHTEN YOUR WORK! 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES brings you, the modern 
her, just the mouthly help for which you have been 
l —. 
geee00? It ikes ys ur classes inepiring centers of pu oon 
t Regardless of the grade y will 
flr L 1. una t , mat oral in Junior ARTS a ACTivITIES 
t elk activities of te «ductive 
value. And a ‘this with mut long hours of research on 
your part 
Fach issue contains more than twenty full-page illustrations including songs, seatwork, outline pat- 
er easy-to-follow and easy-to-understand J t for the primary grades Modeling activities, craft 
projects, art material, posters——for the intermediate grades Construction work, advanced craft new 
und different art idea illustrations and maj to make teaching geography istory, social idies, 
and so on more pleasent for the upper er l craft projects ar lesigned with a view to using 
available materials, scraps, inexpensive items f{ 1 in most communities, 
Seasonal observances are not forgotten for ther re ample numbers of prolects for Constitution Day, 
Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, etc., all designed for or laptablk ill grades, Subject matter 
of all projects (as of all units, stories, plays, and poems) follows general courses of study in use 
hroughou 
In additi to the pr ¢t material, eacl ns units for every level of t ementar¥ grades, 
i uding the kindergarten They are complete: study outlines, sugge nl ac tivities, research data, 
yp 3, | “ray 
All in all, Junior bly a ACTIVITIES in your hands each month is a boon to you and your pupil 
slike, making classroor 4 productive, pleasurable experi t 
Each Monthly Issue Contains 777777" ST TTTTitTitrtritty ecceeceseeesecee== 
addition to the pr wn 1 unit 4 Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES Y 9-45 
mentioned abore, a y based 4616 N. Clark Street, Chicago 40, DL 
foreign land (Mex iH nd, "eadia. 
Ss h America te.) material — 1 Please enter my ibseription for Junior ARTS & 
satety healt r¢ r y tories ate 
cutouts describing holidays in other ACTIVITIES for 1 year (10 consecutive issues beginning 
lands, “Activities in_ the _Kimiergart ' with the current number) price $3.00. If I am not sat 
“Progressive Art in Progress hools,”’ . 2-s , : 
. ad y my subscription within lays aft 
Teaching Mu in the Gra Sen “hn ee , bs 10 das , 
tertainment Helps and «many other r pt my frst issue 
features 
I enclos «se OF——I shall remit on 
an Material Adaptable ae. alt Gant fans 


and project can be adapted 
simplitial to suit a ' . me the ¢ folk-doll P . 

‘ ena 1 thie ree TolK-~<lol icture ane ada 
even though it Was diy ; . 








iatemied tes termediate grades oF information about Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. 
enlarged to t the needs and abilities 

of an advanced class. 

tet Ser 1 for a fre e a color folk Name 

doll eo eli mnt Nw icresceunciemenanenniiitaneipinaniainannniaatirenenininte 

about ‘Junior “ARTS. & ACTIVITIES. 


10 BIG 
from date 

Only $3.00. 
Money refunded if 


ISSUES 


of subscription 


Subscribe Now. 
not satisfied. 


el | 
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LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Send it to us, and, if it is published, we will pay 


you know an amusing one? 
one dollar. 
own first name, 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Address: Let’s Laugh, 


The 
Indian 
out a 


primary-grade teacher in an 
Agency School was making 
report on the percentage of 
Indian blood in her pupils. 

One little girl went up to the 
desk and said, “I know how much 
Indian blood I have. My father is 
part Indian, part French, part white, 
and part cowboy.” 

Myra Buoyve 
Coleville, California 


When my little cousin, Bobby, aged 
five, went to the dentist for the first 
time to have a tooth filled, he re- 
marked to his mother, “I want a 
chocolate filling.” 

Jimmy Coxe 
Wagram, North Carolina 


Eva, aged nine, had just written a 
sentence which was to show what 
she knew about writing abbrevia- 
tions. After surveying her work, I 
asked, “Eva, isn’t a something 
you have omitted?” 

She read it through once more and 
then said, “Oh, I forgot the decimal 


points!” 
Marie PROCHASKA 
Lena, Wisconsin 
William, whose father is serving 


overseas, was mailing a request par- 
cel to his father. He handed the 
postmaster the V-mail letter con- 
taining the request and said, “Here 
is the excuse.” 

THELMA ForBEs 

West Liberty, West Virginia 


All items should be typed, or written in ink. Be 


pay 
sure to sign your 


THe Instructor, Editorial De part men. 


Contributions for this column cannot be acknowledged or returned. 


My three-year-old daughter was 
walking by a schoolhouse with me 
when she saw the teeter-totter. 

“Look, Mother,” she said, 
the school board.” 

MARION PEDERSON 
Mercer, North Dakota 


“there's 


My two-year-old nephew was afraid 
of our large dog because he barked so 
loudly. One day when we were in 
the yard and he saw the dog com. 
ing, he said, “Take me, Aunty. 
afraid of the big dog.” 

I said, “The dog likes you. 
are you afraid?” 

He said, “I'm afraid of the big 
noise in his mouth.” 

CyriLta GASTER 
Asher, Oklahoma 


I'm 


Why 


When Dorothy arrived at school 


very much excited, the teacher 
asked her the reason. Dorothy ex- 
plained, “My grown-up sister has 


twins—a girl and a boy—so now I'm 
an aunt and an uncle.” 
BETH ANDERSON 
Chanute, Kansas 


I was giving a small boy an intelli- 
gence test. When he failed to an- 
swer one of the questions, I remarked 
that it was a simple question and he 
shouldn’t find it hard. 

He replied, “Oh, it’s not the ques- 
tion that’s hard—it’s the answer. 

ANNA QUIGG 
Brooklyn, New York 
(Continued on page 15) 
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JEWELRY STONES 
Removed from Rings, Pins, Etc. 
100 SMALL OR SO LARGE .- $2.40 
B. LOWE, Dept IN, Holland Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 














If You Can 
Read English 


You can 

your favorite instrument 

s, if you follow 

tions only a half 

playing simple mek 
Y 


learn to play 


our clear, 
ir each day, 


home-study instrue- 
you should soon be 
dies. Easy as A-B-C No tedious 
ou learn to play real tunes by note 
start! You go from simple 
advanced pieces. And sooner tnan you 
hope you're thrilled to fin 1 that Ls 
most any popular number and pl it by t 
any instrument you like for less than Ie a aut 
If interested, send for Free Booklet and Pri and 
Picture Sample See how easy it is to . music at 
home without a teacher this easy short-cut way. 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, SUCCESSFUL 
69 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10, N.Y. 


47" er. 
— ee ee eee eee eee ee 
U. S. Schoo! of Music, 69 Brunswick Bidg.. N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
Please send me Free Book und =Print and Picture 
Sample I would like t (Name Instrument 


scales 
from the melodies to more 
ever 
1 cal pick w al 


play 
e you 
iment? 


Hav 
eee Instr 


Name 





Address 















i0t BESTS SONGS 


Collection in- 
cludes over a AD 
dozennational | 
and patriotic 
songs | { 


vey on 
“101 Best Songs” carefully compile 
for school use—graded and speci 
occasion songs — home, folk, patriotic 


and religious melodies — words am 
music complete! 


















right | 
dared 
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Study 


10 cents per single copy 
1.00 per dozen copies 


7.68 per hundred copies 


postpaid) 
THE CABLE COMPANY 
Dept. N 330 So. Wells S 
Send for Chicago 6, Il. 


“Free Sige“ 


(Enclose 5 cents to cover cost of 
postage and packing) 


Name 





Address 
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What 
Our Coupon Section 
Offers You 















) YOU need more lesson material, 
ooklets, charts, wall displays, games, 
yizzes, posters, or catalogues to sup- 
slement your classroom work? Then 
urn to pages 62, 64, 66, and 68 of 
his issue and use the coupons with 
heir variety of offers, most of them 
ree. . 
If you are one of more than 
40,000 teachers who have requested 
naterial through THE INsTRUCTOR’s 
oupon section during the past two 
ars, you already know how vitally 
nteresting these items are. If you 
ave never used the coupon section, 
y all means investigate it at once. 
These items are prepared and pre- 
ented by manufacturers, industrial 
sociations, publishers, and other or- 
nizations. The material represents 
a excellent selection of aids that 
in be adapted to daily schoolroom 
ork. You will find in them many 
iggestions for immediate use. 

In every issue of THE INsTRUCTOR 
or the past two years there has been 
coupon section offering from 16 to 
items. This issue contains an un- 
sually large number—40 coupons. 
The offers are thoroughly explained 
a the coupons, or, in some cases, on 
ther pages, to which reference is 
nade. The items are very easily ob- 
ained—just fill in the coupons and 
-uil, following the directions which 
spear with them 





LET’S LAUGH 


(Continued from page 14) 


Mary Jo had heard about skyscrap- 
sin the primary observation class. 
Teacher: What kind of houses did 
kggy and Peter see in the large city? 
Mary Jo: Houses that clean the sky. 
Hiipa E. DAHLGREN 
Wilton, North Dakota 


The neighborhood became excited 
vhen Gary was missing. Finally he 
as found two blocks from his home, 
ratching a box of tiny rabbits. 

“I was not lost at all,” he said 
ndignantly. “I knew where I was, 
il the time.” 

Kaye NEGLEY 
Los Angeles, California 


My four-year-old nephew, visiting 
a the farm, went along to gather the 
3gs. Finding a soft-shelled egg, he 
uid, “Shall I leave this one here? 
isn’t done yet.” 

Lois DULING 

Rock Falls, Illinois 


Assmall boy was proudly examining 
Rs first real suit. “Look!” he cried 
ultantly to his admiring two-year- 
id sister, “I have two hip pockets.” 
She pondered the idea solemnly and 
nen, thrusting her tiny fist into her 
"ess pocket, responded, “Well, I have 
%¢ tummy pocket.” 

Jane E. RUFFIN 

Richmond, Virginia 



































Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


EVEN-LEAGUE Boots to hurdle the barriers to 
learning—that’s what motion pictures mean in the 
field of teaching! 

For the teaching film recognizes no barriers of 
place—or space—or season—or time. It has no 
financial or geographical boundaries. The entire 
world—with its vast reservoir of information-—be- 
comes on demand a laboratory within the four 
walls of one classroom. 

Strange lands, across great oceans—the natural 
phenomena of the four seasons—history renewed 
—these are all captured and held within the per- 
manence of film—for infinite repetition at will, 
today, tomorrow, or whenever needed. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films and 
Silent Teaching Films now provide the foremost 
collection of sound and silent teacher-tested class- 
films available—on reasonable 


room anywhere 


terms. 

Each film is accompanied by a Teacher’s Hand- 
book scientifically compiled to coordinate the film 
material with the teaching program. Also Visual 
Learning Guides for classroom utilization of film 
content are available with many sound films. 

Your school can acquire a film library now—when 
you need it—even on a small budget—if you take 
advantage of our new “Lease-to-Own” Plan. You 
can have the right film—at the right place—and the 
right time—under “Lease-to-Own.” Payments are 
on a year-to-year basis, as low 
as film rentals—often lower. 

And what’s more, there’s no 
liability beyond the budget 
year. In 2, 3 or 4 years, the 
films are yours. Fill in the cou- 
pon below, and mail it today. 


CeVEN-LEAGUE Boots ! 


en sl 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., Dept. 3-3 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me, without cost or obligation 

(0 Catalog of Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films 
[] Catalog of Silent Teaching Films 

[) A Sample Visual Learning Guide 

[] Information on “Lease-to-Own” Plans 
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Robert, a first-grade boy, whose 
teacher is in her early thirties, asked 
his mother one evening, “How old is 
my teacher?” 


conversation. 


While three little girls were play- 
ing house, I overheard the following 
One child said, “Well, 
I guess I'll go home and put the baby 


While the children were listening 
to a brownie dance during our music- 
appreciation lesson early in the term, 
I asked what a brownie was. The pu- 





His mother explained that often 
women prefer that their age not be 
told. 

“Well,” said Robert, “I've looked 
at her all day, and she doesn’t look a 
day over sixteen to me.” 

GERTRUDE LIKEs 
Mullinville, Kansas 





to bed; then I'll stir up a ten-egg 
cake, and get a roast of beef ready 
for supper.” 

The oldest of the three reprimanded 
her, “Don’t you know there is a war 
on, and what about ration points?” 

HELEN DRuSCHEN 
Yorktown Heights, New York 
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pils did not seem to know. 

Finally Michael, who had trans- 
ferred from the St. Louis schools, 
raised his hand. “Brownies! Why, 
that’s a baseball team,” he said. 

MARCELLA BAKER 
Bakersfield, California 
(Continued on page 17) 
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of the World’s Greatest Masterpieces 
Reproduced in FULL COLOR 
With Lessons in 


Art Appreciation 


7 = Here at last are the reprodu: - 
‘ tions you have been waiting for 
—Works by all the greatest 
masters reproduced in FULL 
COLOR—Coler surface about 
11 x 14. inches. Ideal for 
framing or use in Visual Edu- 

cation. 


48 Superb Paintings arranged 
in 12 chronological sets of 4 

each complete with art appre- 
ciation lesson—The lessons read 
like stories revealing the ex- 
citing biographies of the artists 


and the colorful histories of 
their work—More than 200 pic- 
. ~ tures illustrate the series. 
(Set No. 1) RBAHAMA TORNADO~— 8 inslow Homer 
1. AMERICAN—20TH 5. PLemisn AND DUTCH 9. REALISM AND 
CENTURY Woman g ries IMPRESSIONISM 
*‘Dahama Torna Homer Bohem ‘Gi Ha w Dancers Degas 
Lady with Setter bakins Noble Sla Rembrandt After the Hunt Courbet 
Mother and Child Cassatt “Fox & We Hunt Rubens Seine : . Monet 
*“Lassoing Horses” Benton a) s. ENGLISH PAINTING Third Class Carriage a 
) 2, ITALIAN RENAIS- ussinaker aul 
SANCE a 10. POST IMPRESSIONISM 
*Thuke of Ferrara Titian “Seacoast Boning’ n By the Seashore tenoir 
Creation of Adam” Michelangelo “Grand Canal lurner The Drawbridge’’....Van : Gogh 
“Madonna Tempi Raphael “Mr Grace Elliott Blu Vase , Cezanne 
Mona Lisa” da Vinci Gainsborough “Tahitian Women Gauguin 
[ 3. RENAISSANCE IN 7. FRENCH Roesce 0 14. 20th CENTURY— 
NORTHERN EUROPE “Mme, Dompadour Joucher EUROPEAN 
*Teasant Wedding Breughel Le Mezzettin Wat u “Bine Oak ....Derain 
Anne of Cleve Holbein (jirl with M urmot Frag mtv (klalisque Matisse 
“Banker & Wife Massys “Broken Eggs’. Greud Motherhood Picasso 
“View of Trent Durer ) 8. CLASSICISM AND Biue Horse Marc 
D 4. engeeee PAINTING ROMANTICISM 0 12. CONTEMPORARY 
View Greco “Wheelwright ad Corot AMERICAN 
. Hh ln ee rita Ter res Mile. Charlotte du Val Winter’ Kent 
Velasquez David Flood Scet Corbino 
~ i. _ ees Lorrain “Hamlet Delacroix Arbor Day Wood 
“The Lue Piayer™ Cara‘ aggio “Autumn” Millet Line Storm Curry 
MAIL COUPON ANY SET (4 PRINTS) > 1.00 
SEND CHECK, CASH plus 10¢ postage = 
OR MONEY ORDER. with lesson on art appreciation. 
Schools may send order FREE—Collectors portfolio will be sent free to 
and we will send bill. those who order entire collection of 48 prints. 
MASTERPIECE REPRODUCTIONS CO., Dept. C-1, 667 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


Please send the complete sets of 48 prints. I enclose the sum of $ : 
Please send sets of prints checked below: 

100 20) 3 4 §0D 6 70 8C) 90) 100) no 1207) 
I enclose the sum of $ 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY & STATE 

PLEASE PRINT C.RARLY 
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SPEEDY 
Like a Rocket 
NO MUSS 

NO FUSS 
Just Rock It! 


New paper control base 
keeps sheets in register; 
simplifies feeding and re- 
moval of paper. 


Each unit includes: Pat- 
ented Rocker; 2 gelatin 
films; paper control base; 
cleaning sheet. Sold on 
“Satisfied or Money 
Back” basis. 


A VALUABLE ADDITION TO YOUR CWN TEACHING EQUIPMENT 


Not only is the ROCK-ET a new, greatly 


extremely low priced 


improved duplicator, 


at $6.75 postpaid in the U.S., but for 


limited time INSTRUCTOR SUBSCRIBERS 
MASTER 
LESSON 
described in ad on opposite page. 


ROCK-ET and 15 
and/or MASTER 


may have a 
PICTURE 
BOOKS, 


HERE IS THE COMBINATION OFFER 
Rock-et alone 5 

a 15 Books 

Postage . 

Value 

You pay 

YOU SAVE 


CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY - MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


] Lenclose $6.75. 
complete, postpaid. 
$8.95 


Enclosed find 


Send me ROCK-ET unit 


for which please 


PLEASE PRINT 





rush postpaid the special money saving 


combination of ROCK-ET 
graph Books from MASTER 
and/or MASTER LESSON SERIES 
have indicated by check mark. 
opposite page.) 


J Please 


bill me 


(ad 


for $8.95 on October Ist. 


on 


rush the combination offer and 
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and 15 Hecto- 
PICTURE 
as I 





STREET or RFD 











THE CHILDREN’S 
CORNER 


(Continued from page 12) 


THe Sorr BREEZE 
The soft breeze floats through the 


air like sweet music. 
It cools and refreshes. 
It brings sweet fragrance of flowers 
as it passes by. 
Ropert R. Swosopa, 6/4 Grade 
H. P. Hamilton School, Two Rivers, 
Wis. 
Ersa Roirer, Teacher 


Here is a delicate bit of free verse 
written in a quiet mood. 


My Lire (As Told by a Frog) 


I was laid in a pond in early spring, 

When the birds around me did beau- 
tifully sing. 

I was just one of thousands of eggs 

That were oval in shape and had no 


legs. 

In a few days a tadpole I did be- 
come; 

I looked quite queer, I think, to 
some, 

For I had no mouth or eyes, you see, 

But they soon developed, which 


much pleased me. 
I was shaped like a fish but a dif- 
ferent brand, 
And would soon be developed to go 
on land. 
just a few 
grown frog, 
And was past the stage of polliwog. 


In years I became a 


{y hind legs were powerful, but my 
front legs were weak. 

I was soon on land with a fortune 

to seek. 

color was 

green, 

Which nature provided so I couldn’t 
be seen. 


My a beautiful, medium 


I sat near the water on a brown piece 


of bark, 

And later became known as the pa- 
triarch, 

In fall, I, with my best friend Bud, 


Burrowed deep under the soft warm 
mud 

And stayed there all the winter long, 

Until at last I heard the robin’s 
sweet song. 


VirncInia SmitTH, 6¢h Grade 
Public School, Windom, Minn. 
RosaLiE WReEDBERG, Teacher 


Use of the first person throughout 
this poem adds to its vividness, 


DIAMOND Foc 


The fog protects the harbor 
With its deep, thickening coat. 
The city wakes and moves about 
As one huge harbor boat. 
The sparkling mist rises 
To touch the blueness of the sky, 
But there it stops and pauses 
To “watch the world go by.” 


HELEN BRONDsTATTER, 8¢h Grade 
Elementary School, Hennepin, IIl. 
HELEN CoRNEILLE, Principal 


The title, the metaphor in the 
first two lines, and the personifica- 
tion in the second stariza are alt un- 





| usual features of Helen’s beautiful 
| poem. 














xk ok * TESTS * ky 
for Classroom Use 


Order your standardized educationaj 
and mental tests from this depository, 
Save time and transportation costs, 


KKK 


Test publications of leading publish. 
ers carried in stock. 


tok 
Write for new catalogue. 
OOK 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 
Flowers - Animals - Trees - Industrials - Old Ma: 


SOS OF OF BEF BEF BS OF BEF OE HF OE OF OF OA OFT OA OAOE 








The finest and only rs 
Mai. 
work easier fy 
teachers, more fascinati, 
for pupils. 1500 subjec, 
374 actual photographs j 
natural colors, 7x9 inch 
of birds, flowers, anima) 
Special selection of 33 
pictures $1.00. Progr: 
sive views 6 x 8 inches 
leading American indy 
tries, Copper, Coal, Lon 
ber, Rubber, Cotton, «& 
- ‘- Send for Catalog with Price 
COLOR BOOK OF BIRDS—s% «11 in. boot « 
beautiful bird subjects in natural colors, with outlines 
each for coloring Special price, 20c each. 6 for $1.¥ 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 975 Harrison Ave., Kankakee.\l 


thentie collection, 
school 



























fer your 
classes 


projects, 
with peed nae di 
tions— widely varied, » 
to-the-minute subject 
PROBLEM AND ID 
PORTFOLIOS: 
No, 1 — Elementary 
No, 2 -- Advanced 
Only $1.00 each, postpaid 
Dept. 1-6 


UL CRAYON COMPA 


10 FAMOMS 


An authoritative illustrated 
lection of the best Verse. Une 
celled as an aid im English Study 


Paper Binding...........---: % 
Cloth Binding...........- $1.0 
Kraft Leather Binding. $1.8 


Order today from 


The Cable Co., Dept.N, 330 So. Wells, Chicago 6 
MUSIC CATALOG 


FRE over 1300 pieces 


Standard, Classical and Teaching Pieces for piano, 
and voice in World Famous McKinley Sheet Music and 
Editions—the teacher’sstandard for nearly 50 years. © 
did arrangements. Every music lover should have copy. 
today enclosing 3 cent stamp for return postage. “_ : 


Me Kl N LE PUBLISHERS 


425 S. Wabash, Chica? 


Ofitional College of Educa 
Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school and ¢ 
care centers. Children’s demonstration school and ¢ 
vation center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North 5 
nearlake. Beginning classes as well as specially desi#’ 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Fall term® 
gins September 17th. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education, 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box Si4L, EVANSTON, 






















































THE AMERICAN 


1700 HAYES AVENUE 


new YC 






























A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 

olleges, Secondary as¢ 
Elementary Schools. Gor 
candidates in demand. Ses 
for information. Member 
N.A.T. A. Correspondiss 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave 











HOME OFFICE: . Hyde 
New York City 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4 Building, Spokane, Was 
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LET’S LAUGH 


(Continued from page 15) 


Six-year-old Jimmie was troubled 
over the loss of his first tooth. Hold- 
ing it up and smiling through his 
tears, he said, *“Look, Grandpa, no 
wonder it came out; it was just barely 
stuck in.” 

E.sre LONG 
San Antonio, Texas 


Roger usually went with his moth- 
er to feed the baby chicks, but it hap- 
pened that during one week he did 
not do so. Within this time, the 
chickens got their tail feathers. When 
Roger saw them again, he looked at 
them closely, and then said, “Mother, 
why didn’t you tell me their tails 
were blooming?” 

MARJORIE WEISINGER 
Fowler, Illinois 


Our sixth-grade class was studying 
about the use of wood, oil, and coal 
as fuel. I asked the pupils to com- 
plete this statement: “Anything to 
burn is called ____.. hag 

Mary promptly replied, “Anything 
to burn is called rubbish.” 

KATHLEEN COMISKEY 
South Dartmouth, Mass. 


As I walked into the kindergarten 
room one morning, Bobby, aged five, 
held up a big red airplane which he 
had just painted. “See, Miss Rice,” 
he said, “I’m not a kindergarten boy 
any more. I’m a real airplane me- 
chanic.”” 

Jean C., RIcE 
Roselle, New Jersey 


One day the music teacher asked a 
group of fourth-grade boys, “What 
is the difference between a whole 
note and a quarter note?” 

There was silence for a few sec- 
onds. Finally one little fellow shout- 
ed, “The quarter note is black and has 
a handle on it.” 

MiLpreEp B. Houck 
Morgantown, Pennsylvania 


“Now, Betty,” asked the second- 
grade teacher, “to what family does 
the whale belong?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Betty. “No 
family in our neighborhood has one.” 

VIVIAN J. PARKER 
Salem, Missouri 


In the third-grade geography class 
the teacher asked, “Who can tell me 
what nomads are?” 

After some thinking, Robert re- 
plied, “Nomads are people who live 
without sitting down.” 

MAYBELLE SNYDER 
Fremont, Ohio 


Five-year-old Philip, in describing 
his uncle’s chicken farm, was boast- 
ing about the number of chickens and 
the number of eggs they laid. This 
was too much for his playmate John, 
who said scornfully, ““That’s nothing. 
You ought to see my grandfather’s 
farm. He keeps all roosters, and —” 
he paused dramatically, * ‘they all lay 
double-yolked eggs. 

IsABEL M. JOHNSTON 
Georgetown, Connecticut 
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GET NEW IDEAS FOR YOUR TEACHING 


all year long 


Subscribe to ‘SCHOOL ‘ARTS Magazine 


You receive each school month a combined 
review and digest of some of the best art les- 
sons, projects and 
have developed—these teachers have classes 


helps which other teachers 


just like yours. 


You'll like the illustrations—there are so many 
of them—nearly half of each issue—examples of 
what pupils have done, as well as occasional 
illustrated instructions—posters, gifts, crafts, cor- 
relations, designs, drawings and holiday work— 
The October issue is devoted to holiday ideas. 


Start with September—co on an Art Tour of the 











NEW MASTER PICTURE BOOK SERIES 


IN DUPLICATING INK 


New outline creations reproduced in 
all sizes up to double full pages (8% 
x 11 inches). The work of seven re- 
nowned juvenile artists which can 
be used for all elementary grades. 
Saves you hours of searching for the 
right picture at the right time. 


19 BOOKS IN THE 
—-—-MASTER PICTURE SERIES ~—- 
\/ Check Titles Ordered 


Elementary Science Birds No. 2 























Indians Units of Work 
The Farm Flowers 
The Home Holidays No. 1 
= Poetry and Book Holidays No. 2 
Order any quantity with Covers 


Holidays No. 3 
Special Days 
Calendar Designs 
Other Lands 
Outline Maps 


Mother Goose and 
confidence because your Fairy Tales 
money will be refunded Animals and Circus 


if not satisfied Health and Safety 
Raa heaton ~<a _] Birds No.1 


CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
Send postpaid, books marked above. 
E> 5 aniete SESE ee EO behind 
Name 
C] I enclose $2.28 for 9 books. 
ol enclose $4.19 for complete ieee arta 
series. 
(If personal check is used add 
10¢ exchange). City State 


THE NEW MASTER LESSON SERIES 


by Florence Piper Tuttle 


EVERY LESSON IN HECTOGRAPH INK 


Complete series of 21 books on SEATWORK, 
correlating all subjects in the curriculum 
for the Primary Grades. Based on authori- 
tative courses of study. Promotes creative 
thinking and doing on the part of the child. 
Each book has at least ten outstanding hec- 
tograph seatwork lessons plus numerous 
Teacher Helps and valuable suggestions, 











Featuring Quality at Low Price 


NOTE ALL THREE OFFERS 
































1. This Master Lesson Series. 
Islands of the World—visit the original ‘ ‘birth = Santen Stine: Wadi alien 
places’’ of the art and design we see on familiar : ; . 1: 3 
articles at home, in school and in stores. It is a 3. New Rock-et Duplicator with . . . ie 
d lat nd a wonderful integration combination money-saving oer CLs UO U 
grand correlation a 9 described in ad on opposite page. 
with geography—but best of all, it shows both READING ooo 
you and your class how art is a part of the work- — noo 
-day world. - 
tt ie Oe © CREATIVE® LANGUAGE ooo 
et New Ideas for your teaching al! year long— IETY a 
10 issues, one for each school month—Subscribe EDDCAN QUAY SOU: ARITHMETIC o o o 
to SCHOOL ARTS Magazine. MANKATO MINNESOTA SAFETY 0 0 0 
MAIL THIS COUPON |{|-7-7"-7c\c\c\cc\c\"7 pertain aac tenances HEALTH Oo oO 0 
IA Ae MArATaL 8 8)])]3— CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE ; ; ’ ’ 
259 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. Send postpaid, books marked above. 
Enter my subscription to SCHOOL ARTS eS mation GAGE: Mimi wih 0 Wein ak Bis eetenteccieccceeenitinemnntrninen 
to begin at once. dicated. Name 
CZ Enclosed is $4.00 in full payment. | © I enclose $2.28. Send me 9 books as in- 
(1 Send Bill—I will pay before Oct. 15,1945 | dicated. ees 
ai halal anes oenicalet eae 0 I enclose $4.75 for complete set of 21 books. 
School Address | (If personal check is used, add 10e for ee, Pies. 
Re eae renee aC ee re ] exchange). City State 
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HELPING THE BEGINNING TEACHER 





Among the one million public-school 
teachers in the United States, about one 
hundred thousand, or one in ten, is a 
beginner this fall. Responsibility for 
helping these beginners rests not alone 
on administrators, but also squarely on 
those of you who are their experienced 
colleagues. Remembering your own first 
year, you will do everything you can to 
welcome and aid your new co-workers, 


CONSTITUTION DAY--SEPTEMBER 17 





September 17 commemorates the day in 
1787 when our Constitution was signed. 
The story, "Printing for Liberty," on page 
37 of this issue, makes a good introduc- 
tion to this "Special day." It tells of 
printing, first, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and then the Constitution. Old- 
er pupils may read the famous Preamble to 
the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. 


WHAT SEATWORK? 





What can pupils do in unsupervised pe- 
riods, especially before they are able to 
use books independently? This is an eter- 
nal problem. Primary and rural teachers 
will therefore welcome the new type of 
seatwork page in our Three R's department, 
It will be a regular feature during the 
coming year. Hach page will present a 
definite type of seatwork, with ideas and 
exercises suited to all primary grades. 
Watch for it, if you teach primary pupils. 


WAR WORK FOR YOUR PUPILS 





Every school and every girl and boy can 
co-operate in salvaging fats and paper 
for the war effort. The 1945 goal for 
kitchen fats has been set at 250,000,000 
pounds. This is 80,000,000 pounds more 
than was saved last year. Emphasize the 
two red points and the 4¢ paid for each 
pound. The paper situation, too, is 
still critical. All children can be 
thrifty in their use of paper, and all 
but the youngest ones can do their share 
in local used-paper collections. 


WHEN CHILDREN WRITE 





Most stimulating at every grade level 
is a recent pamphlet, "Children Learn 
to Write" (National Council of Teachers 
of English, 211 West 68th Street, Chi- 


cago 21; $.50). The pamphlet, written 
by master teachers who know whereof they 
speak, has a twofold task: it covers, 
first, creative ways through which chil- 
dren learn to write, and, second, the 
development of such necessary communica- 
tion skills as handwriting, spelling, 
good usage, and vocabulary enrichment. 


60 TO 1 
Some school systems spend sixty times 
as much money a year, for each classroom 

unit, as others do. The range is from 
$6000 to $100 per classroom, the median 
for the whole country being $1600. Ten 
million children (out of thirty million 
in the whole United States) are attend- 
ing schools which spend less than $1600. 
This is indeed a good argument for a 
federal-aid-to-education bill which would 
correct such disparity. 


THE HONOR ROLL 





Many schools display an honor roll list- 
ing former pupils now in the armed forces, 
We recommend also a posted list of all pu- 
pils from whose immediate family someone 
is in military service. This public rec- 
ognition will please a child so honored, 
and his family as well, and will remind 
teachers that they should show considera- 
tion for the needs of such chiidren, 


THE THREE C'S 





To the well-known Three R's may be 
added the Three C's--Character, Conduct, 
Citizenship. Surely these are more than 
catchwords. They represent the modern 
educational emphasis and point of view. 


Polbn Mildhas be 
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FREE-WORK. ACTIVITIES — 


Elementary Supervisor, Lincoln Consolidated Training School, 
Michigan State Normal College, 


A free-activity corner, thoughtfully equipped and properly used 
by the pupils, may be the solution to some of your classroom prob- 
Here are a few suggestions for managing such a place. 


lems. 


LEMENTARY teachers recog- 
E nize that a young child needs 
to be freed occasionally from the 
direction and close supervision of 
his teacher. This need arises from 
the child’s normal life outside of 
school. At home he is free to 
move about, and to choose his 
playtime activities. When he en- 
ters school he is assigned to a def- 
inite seat and is expected to stay 
there much of the day. 

Of course, as the child pro- 
gresses from year to year, he 
gradually learns to remain quiet 
for longer periods of time; but 
the average girl or boy who is just 
entering school makes an easier 
and quicker adjustment to the 
new surroundings if not confined 
too closely to assigned places and 
routine tasks. 

This need of the young child 
can be partially met if a teach- 
er provides opportunities, during 
the day, for him to visit the free- 
Here he finds a 
variety of materials with which 
he may work at jobs of his own 


activity corner, 


choosing. He draws a picture, 
solves a puzzle, looks at a book, 
or follows interest. 
Sometimes he works alone, and 
sometimes with other children. 


If a pupil is to profit by his use 


some ot her 


of free time, his needs must be 
considered in establishing the 
free-activity corner and in guid- 
ing him to ensure worth-while 
use of its privileges. 
First, children must 
place in which to work. 


have a 

This 
may consist of several small areas 
im various parts of the room, or 
of one large space in the back or 
at the side. 
vided should be large enough for 
building with blocks or for other 


The floor area pro- 


activities that are best carried out 
There should be 


shelves on which necessary sup- 


on the floor. 
A large table is 
for handwork, but a 
desk used 


Each classroom has its 


plies are kept. 
excellent 
child’s own may be 
instead. 
limitations for providing ideal 
free-activity conditions, but each 
also has its own possibilities upon 
which to capitalize. 

Next, there must be time for 
growth in ability to carry on free 
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IDA K. BRINK 


independently. A_ child 
cannot be thrust suddenly into 
the free-activity corner and be 
expected to know what he is to do 
with all the various materials he 
finds. His introduction to free 
activities must be gradual and 
under teacher guidance. In Sep- 
tember, he makes best use of 
short work periods; later the time 
is extended. Also, in these early 
days of school, only a limited 
choice of materials is necessary. 
The child is happier and less con- 
fused if these are few in number 
and are similar to those with 
which he plays at home—such as 


work 


crayons and paper, small blocks, 
and picture books. 
more accustomed to school and 
to free activities, the number and 


As he grows 


variety of materials are increased 
until there is a choice ranging 
from crayons to finger painting, 
from one doll to fairly complete 
housekeeping equipment, from a 
few books to a good-sized library. 
Fventually the free-activity cor- 
ner is equipped with many mate- 
rials, including sewing, weaving, 
art, and library books. 

A third need of the child who 
is being inducted into free activ- 
ities is that he understand the 
definite method of working with 
He should 
be shown this method when the 
material is first placed in the free- 
Take painting, 


each kind of material. 


activity corner. 


Pa 


Building with large blocks need net be disturbing because of the 
A rug spread on the floor will help to reduce the sound. 


noise. 
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Y psilanti, Michigan 


This child has learned how to 
handle paints independently. 
Notice the use of newspapers. 


He is shown how 
to cover the painting area with 
newspapers, how to dip the brush 
and press off excess paint, and 
how to paint with easy strokes 
instead of “scrubs.” He then has 
the knowledge essential for using 
paints correctly in his free-time 
jobs. He should know also how 
to handle paste, clay, or whatever 
new material may be added to 
the shelves. Teacher supervision 
of the child’s first attempt with 
a new material is needed to clear 
up any possible misunderstanding 
regarding its use. Gradually he 
develops increased initiative, and 
grows in skill in using all kinds 
of materials. 

In the fourth place, a child 
needs to know how to conserve 


for example. 


materials in every possible way. 
For instance, he should not use a 
large piece of paper when a small 
one will do and he should spread 
just enough paste to hold. 

It is essential also to establish 
certain attitudes toward confu- 
sion. Free work, if properly car- 
ried on, is not characterized by 











the slamming of blocks, the whir 
of truck wheels, or constant loud 
conversation. Rather, it is an or- 
derly, quiet work time. Neces- 
sary talking is done in a low tone. 
Most pupils co-operate willingly 
in keeping noise to a minimum. 
Occasionally a child who is im- 
mature or easily stimulated may 
become too restless. This child 
cannot receive full free-activity 
privileges at first. He must work 
alone, or under closer teacher su- 
pervision, until he grows capable 
of taking care of himself. 

Certain sources of noise can 
be controlled to some degree by 
teaching children how to ma- 
nipulate some of the toys, by oil- 
ing wheels to reduce squeaks, by 
gluing felt strips around metal 
wheels to soften sound, and by 
providing a rug on which to 
build with blocks. Do not put 
hammers, saws, and noisy toys in 
the free-activity corner. Oppor- 
tunities should be provided to 
use these tools and toys before 
school or at times when they will 
not disturb classes. 

There are also certain respon- 
sibilities toward free work that 
the child must gradually assume. 
If he breaks a toy, he mends it, 
either alone or with the help of 
someone. If he starts a job, he 
finishes it before starting another. 
If he uses materials, he puts them 
away and co-operates in keeping 
the shelves and tables in order. 

Free-work activities carried on 
in this way give the young child 
profitable release from too much 
directed work. Free work also 
creates favorable attitudes toward 
pursuing good jobs, builds a sense 
of responsibility and independ- 
ence, and sets a pattern for care- 
ful work habits, all of which can 
be classed as essential achieve- 
ments in the growth of a child 
during his first year in school. 








SEATWORK ON ANIMAL HOMES 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


CORRIE HART HAMER 
Teacher, Ungraded Class, Biddleville School, Charlotte, North Carolina 





Read the story about each animal. Write the name below 
each picture. Draw each animal's home in the box at the 


right. Write in the box something each animal likes “to. eat. 





Swish! Swish! | swim and swim. aed ane 


| am gold. | eat ant eggs. 





Bowwow! | run and bark. (doghouse 


| eat meat and chew bones. 





| eat flies and bugs. 








Oink! Oink! See my curly tail. (pigsty) 


aK ~ | have eight legs. | spin and spin. (spider web) 


| eat corn and drink milk. 





An | have a bushy tail he in 
) | climb and jump. | eat nuts. 








J Cluck! Cluck! | lay eggs. ain 
me | eat grain and bugs. 
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Children’s Falsehoods 


DOROTHY BRATTON 
Teacher of English, Public Schools, 


MONG. childrea’s  raisdeeds, 
A none disticsses adults ‘more 
than the telling of.antevths. Psy 
chologists would have us remem- 
ber that of childhood’s 


errors in conduct are of greater 


many 


significance than this habit of 
shading or evading the truth. The 
fact remains, however, that this 
tendency to lie is associated in the 
public mind with numerous un- 
desirable traits. 


—if for no other—the time spent 


For this reason 


by parents and teachers in help- 
ing children to become respecters 
of the truth is time well spent. 
We are not 
with the fanciful tales told by 


concerned here 
children under six or seven years 
of age. Their departures from 
the truth are not to be consid- 
ered as falsehoods, for their men- 
tal processes are too immature 
to enable them to succeed always 
in separating fact from fiction. 

Let us assume, however, that a 
child is old enough to distinguish 
truth and falsehood, and that he 
still frequently makes the wrong 


Why does he lie? 


choice. 
Probably the commonest rea- 
If the 


with too 


son for a falsehood is fear. 
child has dealt 


severely for some minor misde- 


been 


meaner, he may lie to get out of 
The 


child who lies is rarely found in 


a compromising position. 


the home or in the classroom 
where childhood’s errors are met 
with understanding. 

Many children tell falsehoods 
for another reason—to compen- 
sate for a feeling of insecurity. 
The child whose lies are so moti- 
vated is finding it necessary to 
soothe his own wounded vanity. 
This he may do by bragging 
about his own possessions, real or 
fancied, or by telling exaggerated 
tales of his own exploits. 

Though most children’s false- 
hoods seem to be prompted either 
by fear or by insecurity, there 
are some children who tell un- 
truths apparently for no reason 
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except sheer desire to injure an- 
other. The “tattletale” may be a 
child of this type. At heart he 
too is probably insecure, and is 
trying to threaten the standing 
of another that his misery may 
at least have company. 

What are the results of chil- 
dren’s falsehoods? In the first 
place, there is the certain penalty 
that must be paid in loss of pres- 
tige. People will not believe a 
child who is known to lie, even 
though, like the boy who cried 
“Wolf,” he happens to be telling 
the truth. 

This penalty is the most obvi- 
ous one paid by the child who 
falsifies, but another penalty is 
perhaps more severe—the cul- 
Many 


wrongs can be corrected, but false 


prit s inner sense of guilt. 


words once said can never really 
be unsaid. The situation is made 
worse if the lie goes undetected, 
for then the child, remorseful, 
must suffer alone; and mental hy- 
gienists remind us that a nagging 
sense of guilt is one of the worst 
ot all hazards to mental health. 

In the realm of children’s un- 
truths, prevention is easier than 
cure. Parents and teachers who 
are alert will not allow a lie to be 
spoken if it can be forestalled. If 
they sense it coming, they will 
help the small culprit, perhaps by 
saying, “Don’t tell me now, but 
think it over and get it straight 
in your own mind first, and then 
we can talk about it.” 

If our children are to tell us 
the truth, they must trust us, 
knowing that we will never con- 
demn them personally, though 
we may find it quite necessary to 
condemn their actions. Then, too, 
the penalty for a misdemeanor 
should be lightened for the child 
who tells the truth about it. If 
pupils know that the one who 
broke the window, or ate the ap- 
ples from someone else’s lunch 
box, will be harshly dealt with 
when found, regardless of truth- 
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telling—and if they believe that 
the teacher has no idea who the 
real culprit is—it requires more 
courage than some children pos- 
sess to come forward with an ad- 
mission of guilt. 

When a teacher, not knowing 
where to lay the blame, asks 
“Who did that?” and secures a 
confession, she can hardly make 
a greater mistake in discipline 
than to punish severely the one 
who admits responsibility. By so 
doing, she teaches him that it will 
be sensible to lie next time, and 
the same lesson is learned by his 
classmates who know of the in- 
cident. Certainly she is keeping 





her reputation for tolerating no 
nonsense, but who can deny that 
something of greater value is be- 
ing destroyed? 

If children are confident of 
their own place in the scheme of 
things, they will not feel that 
their position is seriously threat- 
ened by admission of a wrong act. 
No doubt they reason in this fash- 
ion: “It was a wrong thing for 
me to do, but I have done plenty 
of right things, and she gives me 
credit for them. Telling her | 
have done this wrong thing will 
not change her feeling toward 
me. I’m good most of the time, 


and she 


(Continved on page 77) 


Defects of Speech 


MARLINE H. PARISH 


Supervising Teacher, Primary Department, 
Tennes see Sc hool for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tennessee 


MILLION children and youths 
— defective in speech as to 
need remedial training and treat- 
ment! Such is the situation in 
the United States, according to 
a White House Conference re- 
port, which took its figures from 
schools where speech correction is 
a feature of the curriculum. The 
ages considered were from five to 
eighteen. 

Defective speech is a handicap 
in the educational and social de- 
velopment of children and ulti- 
mately it is a handicap in their 
economic adjustment. Therefore, 
early treatment is essential. 

Just what is a defect in speech? 
In general it is any speech pat- 
tern that deviates from the nor- 
mal by being unintelligible or 
confusing to a listener. If it is 
noticeably unpleasant in sound, 
draws critical attention to the 
speaker, does not accord with the 
speaker’s age or development, or 
is in any way conspicuous, it will 
hinder his relations with others 
and check his progress. 

Since a great deal can be ac- 
complished by preventive as well 
as corrective measures, we must 
first of all recognize the simpler 


kinds of speech problems. They 


are characterized by a careless, 
slovenly pattern composed of in- 
completely sounded consonants, 
muffled vowels, omissions, substi- 
tutions, and additions. All these 
problems usually arise from mus- 
cular inactivity of the tongue, 
jaw, and lips, and are easily cor- 
rectible during the first three 
years of school. Failure to cor- 
rect them often permits serious 
defects to develop. 

Ordinarily all speech sounds 
are learned by the time children 
are seven years of age. In normal 
development, the vowels and the 
consonants p, b, m, w, and hb — 
comprising approximately half of 
all speech sounds—are usually the 
first sounds learned. The other 
simple consonant sounds, and the 
various combinations and modi- 
fications of sounds, are developed 
later. 

The earliest speech is acquired 
in a more or less casual manner 
through imitation at home. Par- 
ents (and teachers as well) should 
provide a correct speech pattern 
for children to imitate. This is 
all the more important because 
the hearing acuity of a young 
child and his ability to imitate 
sound are not developed enough 
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to allow him to produce correct 
speech patterns until he has tried 
many times. 

It is inexcusable for adults to 
use “baby talk” and so provide a 
child with a defective pattern of 
speech. In itself baby talk is not 
a speech defect. It represents a 
stage through which most chil- 
dren pass. If it is continued into 
school years, baby talk becomes a 
liability, since it is not in accord 
with a child’s age or development. 
Eventually the practice results in 
a speech defect. 

How shall we solve the simpler 
speech problems? First, teach the 
children to listen carefully and 
so to recognize sounds and dis- 
criminate between them. Second, 
develop muscular skill in using 
organs necessary for producing 
good speech. The importance of 
auditory training cannot be over- 
emphasized. this 
purpose should be a primary step 
in speech work. 


Exercises for 


Suggestions are 
given in this article. 

Speech training must be done 
through games and exercises, to 
avoid self-consciousness on the 
part of the children. The solv- 
ing of simpler problems should be 
presented in the form of play 
activities without the children’s 
realizing that they are directly 
concerned. 

For younger children, not over 
twenty minutes at a time should 
be spent on a lesson. Two periods 
of ten minutes each may seem ad- 
visable. Twenty minutes a day 
will improve speech patterns and 
correct the simpler difficulties. 

Early speech training should 
include the following types of 
exercises. 


RELAXATION AND 
BREATHING 


A. Games for relaxation. 

1. Have the children pretend that 
they are rag dolls. Contrast with 
being wooden soldiers. 

2. Have the children carry on a 
quiet action play, accompanying 
2 poem or story. 

3. Have the children imitate ani- 
mal actions. 

B. Breathing exercises.—Detailed 
breathing exercises do not need to 
be given to very young children. 
Have simple games, such as pre- 


WF CHILDREN 


tending to smell flowers, sniff in 
short sniffs like a dog, blow out 
lighted candles, or imitate the 
wind and blow pinwheels. 

1. Exercises for correct action. 
2. Exercises for quantity. 

3. Exercises for breath control. 


TRAINING IN HEARING 


A. Sound-discrimination games. 
1. Ask the children to close their 
eyes. Give them pairs of sounds 
that are unlike. Have them per- 
form some action in response to 
one of the sounds. For example, 
use a drum and a triangle, a bell 
and a triangle. 
2. Follow the same procedure, us- 
ing sounds that are’ alike. 
3. Have the children count the 
number of times a sound occurs. 
4. Have the children respond to 
either a soft or a loud tone with 
some simple action. 
B. Speech sounds in word games. 
1. Have the children stand with 
their backs to you and with their 
eyes closed, while they perform 
some simple action upon hearing 
two words that are alike, and an- 
other action upon hearing words 
that are unlike. 
2. Have the children identify the 
word they hear, by finding a pic- 
ture, responding orally, writing 
the word, or marking it. 
a) Words in which only the 
vowel changes: 
ship—shop boat—beet 
b) Words in which the initial 
consonant changes: 
shoe—chew day—may 
c) Words in which the final 
sound changes: 
wash—watch doll—Don 
d) Two pairs of words, one 
pair alike and the other unlike: 
fill—will fill—fill 
3. Have the children carry out 
some action every time they hear 
a sound that they have been told 
to listen for. Words may be se- 
lected to show the children the 
correct sound in contrast to the 
substituted sound. Have them 
respond to the correct sound. 
wan—ran 
rabbit—wabbit 
tree—twee 
4. Word-building exercises. 
ill—mill—milk 
ain—rain—train—trains 
(Continued on page 72) 


The individual child and his 
difficulties become ever more 
important in a modern school. 


The Crucial First Year 


INEZ E. MOORE 


Substitute Teacher, Public Schools, 


Bremetion, Washington °° 


H, HE is just a littie dumb- 
bell!” .°. . Wait, teacher! 


Think before you utter those, . 


fateful words. They will surely 
lead to discouragement, and they 
may sow seeds of delinquency. 
Who is responsible when a pu- 
pil gets the reputation of being 
stupid? All too often it is the 
primary teacher, into whose hu- 
man but destiny-shaping hands 
the child has been entrusted. 
Parents send a girl or a boy to 
school for the first time with 
great pride, and with high hopes 
for his The child re- 
flects this spirit of optimism, and 
every teacher should aim to pre- 
serve it. 


success. 


Its presence or absence 
will greatly influence the child’s 
whole life. 

Perhaps the following account 
of one child’s unfortunate first 
year of school may impress upon 
teachers the importance of un- 
derstanding more completely the 
natures of the children placed in 
their charge, and help them to 
realize that no first-grader should 
be allowed to fail. 

One fall morning Jimmy hap- 
pily kissed his mother good-by 
and exultantly started to school 
for the first time. Jimmy was a 
fine boy, and his parents, justly 
proud, were visualizing a bright 
future for him, even on that first 
day of school. 

The playground was full of ex- 
cited children. Jimmy did not 
know any of them, but he was 
eager to join in their fun. When 
he walked over to a group of boys 
playing catch with a big ball, a 
third-grade boy yelled to him, 
“Hello, Baby Face!”” To Jimmy 
those were fighting words, and 
immediately a fist fight ensued, 
Jimmy coming out the winner. 

This of course was a bad be- 
ginning. A sympathetic teacher 
might well have found a way to 
handle the situation without los- 
ing the boy’s confidence; but 
fighting on the school grounds 
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was forbidden, ‘and.'the teacher, 
concerned, with, an infraction of 
the rule,'.faled to find the reason 
for the trouble. In her uncer- 
tainty or inexperience, she went 
to Jimmy’s parents and suggested 
that it was their duty to punish 
him. When questioned closely, 
the boy told them why he had 
fought. But his faith in his 
teacher had been shattered, and 
from he felt that he 
would be punished for anything 
that might happen, regardless of 
whether or not he was to blame. 


then on, 


He took no further interest in 
the playground. A barrier of 
reticence arose—Jimmy on one 
side, his classmates and teacher on 
the other. As a result, he was 
scolded and called a “dumbbell” 
in the schoolroom. This treatment 
not only failed to make Jimmy 
improve, it definitely increased 
his lack of interest in everything 
connected with school. 

Toward the end of the year, 
the aggrieved teacher sent a note 
to Jimmy’s mother, saying that 
she would not be able to pass the 
boy at the end of the term. She 
implied that his learning capacity 
was below normal. Much dis- 
turbed, the‘ mother had her son 
examined to determine whether 
anything was wrong with him 
physically or mentally. Tests dis- 
closed that he had a keen mind, 
further advanced than most chil- 
dren of his age, and showed in- 
tense interest in everything! 

Obviously, the teacher’s abil- 
ity, even more than the child’s, 
is on trial during the crucial first 
year. The bright pupil will ad- 
vance anyway, but the teacher has 
it within her power either to 
make or to break a slow, difficult 
child who tries her patience to 
the limit and taxes her ingenuity. 

A child who does not earn his 
first-year promotion may drag 
through grade after grade, fail- 
ing each in turn. Then he may be 
sent to the (Continued on page 79) 
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Sara Kathryn Arledge’s 
“THE ZEBRAS” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








‘*PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Do you wish you were'a member of an 
Explorers’ Club?.. Mose of us would like 
to travel to strange places and see unusual 
animals in their native homes. Where 
would we have to go to find zebras? Do 
you know which part of Africa it would 
be-—the Cape, the Congo, the Sudan, or 
the Sahara? 

For the present, our journeys must be 
only imaginary ones. But we can go to 
the library and read thrilling stories writ- 


ten by African explorers. Now and then 
we have an opportunity to see a motion 
picture of wild animals in their native 
lands. Some of us can go to a museum 
where stuffed animals are exhibited, or to 
a zoo or a circus and see live ones in pens 
or cages. 

Another way that we can learn about 
wild animals is by looking at pictures 
painted by artists. Here is an artist’s 
painting of some zebras. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


Have you ever seen a live zebra? If 
you have, or if you have looked at a pho- 
tograph of one, you know that the zebras 
in this painting are very lifelike. 

Sara Kathryn Arledge, who made the 
picture, studied the zebra thoroughly be- 
fore she planned her painting. She did 
not go to Africa, but she found a zebra in 
a zoo. This is what she has to say about 
it: “I visited the zoo often, spending the 
day and sketching the zebra from every 
viewpoint. I shared my lunch with him 
and he became quite friendly. He often 
interrupted my work by thrusting his 
striped face over the fence to inspect my 
drawings.” Don’t you wish you hadLbeen 
there too? ; 

Do you like the striking pattern made 
by the zebras’ stripes? Even heir tails are 
striped. Some zebras have ghost stripes 
between the main ones. Do these? 

The zebra’s black and white stripes are 
not just decoration. They are a disguise 
or camouflage to enable the animal to 
hide from its enemies. The black stripes 
fade away in the shadows of the tall wav- 
ing grasses where lions lurk. 

If the artist had wanted to show us 
where zebras would be found in their na- 
tive Africa, she would have had to show 
them in thick grass. But she herself tells 
us that this is “a painting of real animals 
in an imagined scene.” 

“I chose California palm trees for the 
background because their compact pat- 
terns seemed to suit the zebras,” she ex- 
plains. “I sketched the palm trees too. 
Then when I felt that I had collected 
enough information about my subject, I 
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planned the composition and painted it 
from memory.” 

What color are the palm trees? Are 
they all the same? Do they cast shadows? 
What name would you give to the warm, 
glowing hue that the artist used as a back- 
ground for the zebras? What colors 
would you mix if you were to make it? 
Sometime when you paint a picture, you 
might plan to use this background. 

Count the zebras. How many are fac- 
ing us? How many have their backs 
turned? How many do we see directly 
from the side? No two seem to be stand- 
ing in the same position. 

Why have they gathered by the stream? 
How many are drinking? Look carefully 
at the water. Do you see any signs of a 
crocodile hiding there to attack them? 
What do you see at the surface of the 
water? The plants carry the green of the 
palm trees into the lower part of the pic- 
ture. They make interesting shapes in 
the midst of the pale blue stream, too. 

Look around your class to see how 
many girls and boys are wearing striped 
sweaters, skirts, socks, or ties. We like to 
vary solid-colored clothing with pat- 
terned materials. Pictures too are more 
interesting in quality if some areas are 
ornamented. Notice the allover pattern 
of the tree trunks of these California 
palm trees. The delicate curving palm 
fronds also form a pleasing pattern, espe- 
cially where the leaves cross. 

What general impression does this pic- 
ture give you? Which words describe it 
best: forceful, charming, delicate, heavy, 
precise, flat? I like it; don’t you? 


1945 





THE ARTIST 


You may have to change some of your 
ideas about artists when you hear about 
the one who painted this picture. Instead 
of being a poor man who almost starved 
in a garret long ago, this artist is a Woman 
living today in the United States. 

Sara Kathryn Arledge was born in 191] 
in the California desert near Mojave, and 
she considers the West her home. Girls 
and boys will be interested to learn that 
she likes to spend her summers camping 
or living in Indian hogans in northern 
Arizona and New Mexico. She paints 
Indians and the southwestern landscape. 

Her hobby is making “movies.” That 
is the work her husband, Clyde B. Smith, 
has been doing in Europe for the Army, 
When he is home he tries his hand at 
painting in his leisure hours. So you see 
each makes a hobby of the other’s work. 

Sara Kathryn Arledge began to paint 
pictures while she was a grade-school pu- 
pil. Her teachers encouraged her. Later, 
when she attended the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, she majored in art. 
She also studied at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, in New York, at the 
University of Southern California in Los 
Angeles, and at the Barnes Foundation 
near Philadelphia. 

Many young people have had a chance 
to know Sara Kathryn Arledge and to be 
aided by her. She has taught art in high 
school and college. She was once an in- 
structor in the Art School of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, and now is teaching 
art at the University of Arizona. 

Her paintings are included in private 
collections in San Antonio, Texas, and in 
Los Angeles, California. The artist tells 
us that this picture of “The Zebras” has 
been exhibited in the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art in New York, at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute Annual Show, and 
elsewhere in the United States. 





Tucson, Arizona 


DEAR CHILDREN: 

Isn't painting fun? When you 
paint, you have the same marvel- 
ous power that Superman has! 
You can paint anything in the 
world. Why, you can put a whole 
circus as big as a city block on just 
one little piece of paper! You can 
paint things nobody ever saw— 
things that you make up with your 
imagination. For example, you 
can make a painting of yourself 
exploring the moon in a rocket 
ship. What do you think would 
be fun to paint? 


Your friend, 


Sep Kilby Olek 
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A UNIT 


HE best way to induce chil- 
dren to become interested in 
community helpers is to develop 
the subject from the experiences 
which are most familiar to them. 
Here are some possibilities. 
\. Discussing experiences. 
i. Various kinds of work done 
by the people in the community. 
2. Conversations which children 
have had with the policeman, the 
postman, or the librarian. 
3. Letters which children have 
received. 
4. New houses or new clothes 
with relation to their sources. 
5. A new store that has opened 
in the neighborhood. 
B. Utilizing experiences. 
1. The children’s discussion of 
foods eaten in the home as a 
means of stimulating further in- 
quiry into the sources of food. 
2. An accident, a fire, or a fire 
drill for directed emphasis upon 
safety education. 
3. A demonstration lesson about 
how to cross the street as a lead 
toward safety education. 
4. Problems in school conduct as 
a basis for a discussion of civic 
responsibilities. 
C. Directing experiences. 
1. Listening to children’s conver- 
sation upon their arrival at school 
and directing it toward phases of 
community life. 
2. Taking a trip to a neighbor- 
hood market, fire house, dairy, 
grocery store, or bakery. 
3. Telling stories or reading po- 
ems about community helpers. 
4. Putting pictures of easily rec- 
ognized city workers on the bul- 
letin board. 
D. Answering questions. 
1. How is mail carried from 
town to town? 
2. Why does an American flag fly 
above the post office? 
3. Where does the librarian get 
all the books in a library? 
4. Why does the policeman have 
a whistle? 
5. Where does the grocer get his 
products? 
6. How do the firemen know 
there is a fire? 
7. How can the baker bake so 
many things at one time? 
‘. How is milk pasteurized and 
bottled? 


OBJECTIVES 
\. To help the children know 
their neighborhood. 
4. To help them become inter- 
-sted in the people of the com- 
munity and in their occupations. 


ON COMMUNITY 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


EMMA GOLDEN 


Supervisor of Teacher Training, 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas 


Every community has resources which children can 
investigate in order to become informed on pub- 
lic services that contribute to present-day living. 


C. To emphasize the relationship 
between home and community. 
D. To promote the development 
of right habits of conduct toward 
people and activities in the com- 
munity. 

E. To help children see how the 
needs of the family are supplied. 
F. To find out how community 
helpers contribute to the general 
welfare. 

G. To aid in expanding and or- 
garizing the child’s experience in 
his community. 

H. To help him set standards as 
an aid in efficient citizenship. 

I. To teach him to co-operate. 
J. To teach him to appreciate the 
various people in the community 
who help him live. 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT 


A. Information. 
1. Grocery store. 
a) Articles that are for sale. 
b) The vast number of indus- 
tries necessary to supply food. 
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c) The different people who 
contribute to the operation of 
the grocery store: manager, clerk, 
szlesman, scales inspector, health 
inspector, janitor, and delivery- 
man. 

d) Mutual respect on the part 
of the customer and clerk. 

e) The care of foods in the 
grocery store. 

f) The necessity for cleanli- 
ness and the attractive arrange- 
ment of foods and supplies. 

g) How to distinguish be- 
tween good foods and poor foods. 

hb) How to make purchases at 
the store. 

i) How foods are weighed and 
measured. 

j) What units of measure are 
used to sell foods and supplies. 

k) Promptness and _ honesty 


HELPERS 


b) The products used to make 
them. 

c) The place of the farm, the 
elevator, the mill. 

d) Mixing, baking, and wrap- 
ping bread. 

e) Arrangement on shelves. 

f) Cleanliness in the bakery. 
3. Milkman. 

a) Duties of the milkman. 

b) ‘Activities in the dairy. 

c) Activities on the farm in 
milking. 

d) Sanitation in the dairy and 
on the farm. 

e) Delivering milk. 

4. Department store. 

a) Articles that are for sale. 

b) Different departments in 
the store. 

c) Cleanliness and attractive 
arrangement. 

d) The number of industries 
required to supply the needs of 
the customers. 

e) Co-operation, sharing, and 
responsibility of the workers. 

f) Courtesy, promptness, and 
honesty of the workers. 

§. Furniture store and lumber- 


yard. 


.t°a) Articles that can be pur- 


essential to the best success-in*chased at furniture store and 


the store. 
2. Bakery. 3 

a) Variety of. foodstuffs: that 
can be purcha 





Buying a new pair of shoes is one of the experiences which children 


can discuss in relation to community life. 


Harold M. Lambert 
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its. source: 
‘éawmill, trees. 


luraberyard. 
*.5) Furniture traced back to 
factory, lumberyard, 


c) How furniture is made. 

d) Price of furniture. 

e) Care of furniture. 
6. Post office. 

a) Its location. 

b) How to mail letters. 

c) How letters travel. 

d) The men who work with 
the mail. 

e) The punctuality, reliabil- 
ity, and honesty of postmen. 
7. Fire department. 

a) Need of a fire department. 

b) Duties of fire department. 

c) How people send in alarms. 

d) Fire-fighting equipment. 

e) How the fire department 
helps the community. 

f) Clothing worn by firemen. 
8. Doctor and dentist. 

a) In how many ways they 
aid people. 

b) Their consideration for pa- 
tients; long and irregular hours. 

c) Years of training necessary 
to fit them for their work 
9. Church. 

a) Values of church attend- 
ance and religious teaching. 

b) Procedure in church. 

c) Debt which society owes to 
the churches. (Continued on page 81) 
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MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
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miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 24. e page 84 for another suggestio 
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USE YOUR BULLETIN BOARD! 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 


Teacher of English, Public Schools, San Bernardino, California 


o you take full advantage 
D of your bulletin board? It 
can be one of your most effec- 
tive teaching aids. 

1. Do you make use of it for 
motivating a unit, for keeping 
up interest in spelling, for recog- 
nizing superior work, for art ap- 
preciation, and for fun? 

2. Do you always have a bul- 
letin board that is attractive and 
that appeals to the pupils? 

3. Do you change your bulle- 
tin board frequently? 

4. Do you ever allow the pu- 
pils to arrange the bulletin board? 

§. Do the pupils read the bul- 
letin board? 

If your answers are not all af- 
firmative, it might be well for 
you to analyze and improve your 
“bulletin-board technique.” 

A bulletin board is invaluable 
in motivating a unit, for here 
you can capture the attention of 
the children and keep alive their 
interest in a new subject. Fre- 
quent changes and the addition 
of appropriate material will en- 


large the understanding of the 
class. Charts, questions, and dia- 
grams may be printed on tag- 
board and made a part of the 
display. 

The bulletin board need not 
be limited to emphasis on social 
studies. It can be used also for 
art appreciation, for health post- 
ers, for nature-study exhibits, 
and for tool subjects. The num- 
ber combinations or the spelling 
words you are trying to teach can 
be printed on tagboard and made 
part of an attractive bulletin- 
board arrangement. A _ display 
of seasonal pictures may provide 
considerable enjoyment for your 
class. Again, the bulletin board 
may be used to recognize superior 
work in any subject. 

One usually has far more ma- 
terial than bulletin-board space. 
For that reason it becomes very 
important to select wisely. The 
use of too much material may re- 
sult in a display that is both 


unattractive and confusing. The 
best-looking bulletin boards are 
usually built around one theme. 

It adds to the clarity of a dis- 
play if a caption appears on the 
board. The letters can be print- 
ed or stenciled on tagboard, or 
cut from colored paper. Colors 
in the letters can be repeated in 
mounts for the pictures. A basic 
color background may be used 
for all the pictures on the board, 
with a narrow edge of another 
color to bring out each individual 
item. 

In arranging your board it is 
well to make the corners even 
first, so that the display has a 
neat border. Then within that 
framework you can mount the 
odd-sized pictures. Descriptive 
text and questions will make your 
exhibit of material much more 
meaningful. 

When you arrange your board, 
put lettering and pictures on the 
eye level of the pupils, and choose 


material that will appeal to them. 
They enjoy color, animals, people, 
action, and large things rather 
than small and intricate ones. Be 
sure the pictures are securely fas- 
tened with thumbtacks or pins. 
Use a yardstick to place them so 
that they are straight and even. 

Change is the essence of a good 
bulletin board. Probably the best 
rule to follow is to change the 
display as soon as it has served 
its purpose. Not only should the 
material be changed frequently, 
but it should be varied as to type. 
Change from the social studies to 
a drill subject, to art, and so on. 
Include some seasonal items, and 
pictures that are just for fun. 

Let the pupils help you arrange 
the board. If they are mature 
enough, a committee may assume 
responsibility now and then for a 
complete arrangement. Of course 
their arrangement may not be so 
good as yours, but it may mean 
more to the pupils, and with wise 
guidance they may learn to do 
very attractive displays. 





Visua 


1-Education Materials I—Pictures 


free 





LAT pictures are the most geferally 
F used visual aids. But the Chinese 
proverb, “One picture is worth a thou- 
sand words,” is true only if the right pic- 
ture is presented to the right pupils at the 
right time. Here are some standards to 
apply in making a selection. 

Is the picture significant? 

Is it interesting? Simple? 

Is it clear and distinct? 

Is it of proper size to use in a group? 

Is it appropriate to the age or grade 
level? To the topic being discussed? 

The pictures listed below are recom- 
mended to our readers because, if properly 
used, they meet these standards. Full de- 
tails as to type, price, source, and grade 
level are given, with enough annotation to 
guide in making an intelligent choice. 
Association of American Railroads, Wash- 

ington 6, D.C. Teacher's kit (56 pic- 

tures, 7” x 10”; booklet containing a 

one-page description of each picture; 

teachers manual). For all grades. Free. 
Creative Educational Society, Mankato, 

Minn. New Master Picture Book Series 

printed in duplicating ink. 19 books on 

such subjects as The Farm, Health and 

Safety, Outline Maps. Four for $1.00, 

plus postage. 

Joseph H. Dodson Co., 805 Harrison Ave., 

Kankakee, Ill. (1) Color photographs, 

7” x 9”, of nature subjects. $.03 each. 


Accurate? 
Artistic? 


(2) Black-and-white pictures, 6” x 9”, 
of industrial subjects (Coal, Sugar, 
etc.), with text. $.25 to $.50 a set. 
Send for circular. 

East and West Association, 40 E. 49th St., 
New York 17. Folios of photographs, 
8'.” x 11”, with text, on family life in 
China, India, Soviet Union. $.50 each. 

Informative Classroom Pictures, Grand 
Rapids 7, Mich. Portfolios of pictures, 
8'.” x 11”, with a sheet of text for each 
picture. 27 subjects (Colonial Amer- 
ica, The Farm, Life in Ancient Greece, 
etc.). Each portfolio, $1.00 or more, 
according to number of pictures. Send 
for list. 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Penn. <A 
large number of stereographic pictures. 
$.27 each. Also stereoscopes through 
which to view them for desired three- 
dimensional effect; $2.75. For all ages. 
Send for circulars. 

National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, 1006 Fifth Ave., New York 238. 
(1) Bird leaflets (four book-size pages 
of text with a colored and an uncolored 
picture of bird inserted). $.05 each. 
Send for list. (2) Colored cards (Win- 
ter Birds, Spring Birds, Summer Birds), 
postcard size. $1.00 each set of 50. 

National Geographic Society, Washington 
6, D.C. (1) Colored reprints on many 
subjects. 48 sheets, $.30; 96 sheets, 


$.50. (2) Back copies of some issues of 
magazine. Ten for $1.00. For educa- 
tional use only. Send for circulars. 

A. J. Nystrom, 3333 Elston Ave., Chicago 
18. Black’s Geography Pictures; nine 
sets of 64 pictures with descriptive text 
under each (Asia, North America, 
etc.). For upper grades. $.75 a set. 
Send for list. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, 
N.Y. (1) 100 full-color reproductions 
of famous paintings. Miniatures, $.01 
each; large prints, $.30 each. (2) 
Strips of pictures, 39” x 124”, on sci- 
ence and social-studies subjects. Each 
strip accompanies one of The Instructor 
Illustrated Units. 65 units with picture 
strips available. $.30 each. (3) Poster 
pictures, 10” x 13”, ten in a set with 
text (Community Helpers, Symbols 
of Democracy, Symbols of Freedom). 
$1.00 each set. Send for catalogue. 

Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. Black- 
and-white and sepia pictures. Art re- 
productions and other subjects, 3” x 
344”, $.01 each; 5445” x 8”, $.02 each; 
10” x 12”, $.10 each. Catalogue with 
1600 illustrations, $.15. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, School 
Service, Pittsburgh 30, Penn. Picture- 
story science charts (Power for Ships, 
Military Signaling, etc.). For upper 
grades. Free. Write for complete list. 
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WE STUDIED THE GRASSHOPPER 


A UNIT FOR ALL GRADES 


HE grasshopper is an espe- 
T cially suitable subject with 
which to begin a study of insects, 
at the opening of the school year 
in September. It is large, rather 
commonly known, and found in 
abundance over widely distrib- 
uted areas of the United States. 

There 


of grasshoppers. 


varieties 
the 
name that is familiarly used to 
designate certain species having 


Y 
c 


are numerous 


Locust is 


migratory habits. 

OBJECTIVES 
A. To observe and note varieties 
and distinctive characteristics of 
grasshoppers. 
B. To find how grasshoppers are 
harmful to crops and gardens; 
whether they are in any respect 
a help to the farmer. 
C. To become familiar with the 
life history of grasshoppers in 
order to be able to exterminate 
them when it is necessary. 

D. To learn how these insects are 
used as food in some countries. 
SUBJECT MATTER 

A. Depositing the eggs. 

1. In the fall of the year the fe- 
male searches for a suitable place 
to lay her eggs, usually in firm 
coil or occasionally in decayed 
wood, where the spot is not likely 
to be disturbed. 

2. With her ovipositor she drills 
into the ground to a depth of two 
to four inches. 

3. The ovipositor is at the end of 
her abdomen. It has four point- 
ed, hornlike pieces which resem- 
ble paddles, drills, or spines, and 
serve the double purpose of drill- 
ing and guiding the eggs into the 
newly made hole. 

4. Finally when nothing but her 
rooflike wings, her legs, and her 
head remain above the ground, 
she sits quietly until all the eggs 
have been laid. Then she pours 
a sticky fluid upon them. 

§. With the help of her legs, she 
pulls herself out and covers the 
hole. 

6. This is the last care she ever 
gives the eggs.- They remain in 
the ground until the next spring 
when they hatch out. 

B. The young grasshopper. 

|. It pushes its way out of the 
hard soil with the first warm rays 
of the spring sun. 

2. It sets out at once in search of 
food. 
3. The 


sembles 


young grasshopper re- 
the adult except that 
it is shorter and plumper, rather 


HAZEL M. BOLIN 


Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, Lolita Elementary School, Lolita, Texas 


Bring some grasshoppers into the schoolroom and 
your pupils will be eager to begin a study of 
them. Convenient information is presented here. 


The strong wings and powerful hind legs of the 


to travel. 
topheavy, and wingless. This is 
called the nymph stage. 
4. The nymph eats ravenously 
until it becomes too large for its 
skin, which it then molts. 

§. It now has a new skin and is 
3 little larger, but soon it molts 
this skin also. 
6. Before a grasshopper matures, 
it sheds its skin five or six times, 


and each time its shape becomes 


more like that of the adult. 

7. At the last molt the wings ap- 
pear. 

C. The adult grasshopper. 

1. The body is made up of three 
distinct parts, and the abdomen 
is segmented as in all insects. 

2. On the sides of the body are 
the spiracles or breathing pores 
through which air is inhaled. 

3. The 


pairs of five-jointed legs ending 


grasshopper has _ three 
in a pair of hooked claws with 
which it holds itself on the plants 
on which it feeds. 

4. The first four legs are adapted 
te crawling. The hind pair are 
meant for jumping. 

5. The two pairs of wings are 
suited for rapid and 
flights. The upper pair are thick- 
er and protect the more delicate 
underwings, which, when the 
grasshopper is at rest, are folded 
lengthwise like a fan. 

6. The antennae, on the head, are 


lengthy 


the organs of smell. In some spe- 
cies the antennae are short and in 
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A young grasshopper, or nymph, has no wings. 





if at © r a 
grasshopper are well adapted 


Keystone View Co. 


others long, thus classifying dif- 
ferent short-horned 
and long-horned varieties. 


species as 


7. On each side of the antennae 
are two large compound eyes and 
three very tiny simple eyes. One 
of these simple eyes is between the 
antennae. The grasshopper has 
a highly developed sense of sight. 
8. The ears of the grasshopper 
are two sound discs located one 
on each side of the first segment 
of the abdomen underneath the 
wing. 

9. The mouth is complicated in 
structure, with strong jaws. It 
is well adapted for biting. 

D. Habits. 

1. Some species travel in swarms, 
settling upon fields and eating 
every stalk and leaf. 

2. The males make their loud call 
to the females mostly by friction 
of the hind legs against portions 
A few kinds rub 


together the two wings of the 


of the wings. 
front pair, thus producing the 
vibrations which cause the sound. 
E. Destroying grasshoppers. 

1. The.eggs may be destroyed by 
harrowing and late fall plowing. 
2. Some farmers scatter little pel- 
lets of bran and arsenic over the 
infested fields. The grasshoppers 
will eat this poison mixture. 

F. Grasshoppers as food. 

1. In ancient times locusts were 
often eaten as a delicacy by many 
Asiatic and African peoples, and 
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the custom still survives among 
certain desert tribes. 

2. They were often prepared by 
and 
dried, ground into a powder, and 
mixed with flour for bread. 


roasting sometimes were 


APPROACH 


A primary pupil appeared at 
school one morning with a very 
large grasshopper in a jar. Al- 
though the children had seen 
grasshoppers many times before, 
they exhibited extreme interest in 
this extraordinarily large one. 
The child told the group where 
it was found and how he had 
caught it. When the teacher re- 
marked that grasshoppers were 
very interesting insects, the pupils 
were quick to note the word in- 
sect and one child asked, “Are 


This 


gave the teacher an opportunity 


grasshoppers really insects?” 


to pave the way for a more thor- 
ough study. She explained that 
there were some characteristics by 
which one could distinguish var- 
ious insects from other creatures. 
PROCEDURE 
A. Lecture.—The lecture follow- 
ing this approach quite naturally 
dwelt on the structure of insects. 
Each part of the grasshopper’s 
The follow- 
varieties of 


body was observed. 
different 
grasshoppers were brought in by 
This add- 
ed much interest to the study, 
affording opportunity for com- 


ing day 


other class members. 


parisons of the various species. 


B. Discussion.—The topics we 


discussed included these: struc- 
ture of the body, movements, 
number of wings and legs, loca- 
tion and description of eye, ear, 
and spiracles, method of cleaning 
the antennae. When the question 
of food arose, the teacher referred 
the pupils to a pamphlet, Sugges- 
tions for the Care of Pets in the 
David Russell, 


published by Scott, Foresman and 


Classroom, by 


Co., Chicago. 
INTEGRATIONS 


A. Language. 

1. The children composed infor- 
sentences about 
These were 
included in the insect book which 
they made. 


mational grass- 


hoppers. sentences 


2. Grasshoppers brought into the 
The 
children discussed the following 
points: the three parts of the 
body, the shape of the body, the 


color, (Continued on page 77) 


schoolroom were observed. 
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TEACHING THHI 


First-Graders Learn 


to Speak Good English 


MABEL G. JONES 


Teacher, First Grade, Demonstration School, 


URELY oral language is the 
S child’s first need in school. 
If we fully realized this, and 
taught pupils to speak their own 
thoughts before requiring them 
to interpret thoughts which oth- 
ers have written, our school pop- 
ulation might present a far better 
(One third of 
all pupils are unsuccessful in their 


- ’ 
record as readers. 


reading experiences. ) 

The first grade provides many 
opportunities for free, informal 
group conversation about indi- 
vidual and shared experiences. 
There are times for discussing 
work and play interests, excur- 
sions, behavior, and responsibil- 
ity. There are times for listening 
to stories and poems and for talk- 
ing about books. 

This spontaneous discussion is 
important to growth and learn- 
ing, but one must remember that 
the first-grade child has already 
had four or five years of speech 
experience in the home and in 
community living. Therefore, 
any change in pronunciation or 
use of words is not education but 
It involves break- 
ing down well-established habits 
and forming new ones. The pro- 
cedure to be adopted requires 
thoughtful planning, not only 


re-education. 


because of the frequency with 
which a mistake usually occurs 
but because of the danger that 
correction will be interpreted as 
criticism of home background. 
In a first grade which I taught 
a few years ago many of the chil- 
dren said “hit” for “it.” I con- 
sidered this a fundamental error 
and set out to correct it by say- 
ing “it” every time a child said 
“hit,” either in conversation or in 
reading. At first no one seemed 
to hear the difference. When I 
said “‘it,”” and asked them to re- 
peat the word, they said “hit.” 
Finally every child except one 
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University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 


docilely repeated after me, “it.” 
Ann, I thought, still did not hear 
the difference between “it” and 
“hit.” One day, to my surprise, 
Ann looked me straight in the 
eye and said, “Miss Jones, my 
father says ‘hit’; my mother says 
‘hit’; John says ‘hit’; Sally says 
‘hit’; and so I say ‘hit.’ ” 

I could not say, “Your father 
is wrong; your mother is wrong; 
John is wrong; Sally is wrong; 
you are wrong; your whole fam- 
ily is wrong.” Instead, I laugh- 
ingly said, “You are all right, 
Ann.”” To myself, I said, “Teach- 
er, your objective is right. Good 
English can and must be taught 
to the child who comes from a 
home where the cultural level is 
low; but your approach, meth- 
ods, and procedures are wrong.” 

This experience, and many 
others which followed it through 
the years, taught me that speech 
habits can be and should be modi- 
fied without the child’s having 
become conscious that the teacher 
is trying to change his way of 
speaking. Evidence shows that 
too much attention results in 
self-consciousness, which is never 
good. It may even be harmful. 

A new pattern of correct pro- 
nunciation and usage may be de- 
veloped by giving experiences to 
the child, through which he imi- 
tates the good speech of others. 
These experiences may be given 
in games, jingles, rhymes, poems, 
and rote songs. The 
words of rote songs should be 
carefully taught. See to it that 
especially the child with the 
poorest background learns the 
words, knows how to pronounce 
them, and understands what they 
mean. Children should not be 
allowed to recite or sing meaning- 
less jumbles, but should be held 
responsible for saying a verse or 
a song so that it makes sense. 


stories, 
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There are always a number of 
pupils who have inaccurate audi- 
tory perception. They are un- 
able to distinguish similarities 
and differences in the sounds of 
words. The development of per- 
ception is the first instructional 
job of the teacher. 

Mother Goose and other sim- 
ple rhymes may be used, some- 
what as follows, as an approach 
in teaching not only auditory 
discrimination but pronunciation 
and correct usage as well. 

Have one or two children say 
rhymes for the group. Now the 
teacher says one that is new to 





the class. Suppose it is “Jack and 
Jill.” Afterward she asks, “What 
was the boy’s name?” The an- 
swer in concert will be, “Jack.” 
“Yes, the boy’s name was Jack, 
Marilyn, would you like to an- 
swer my question once more, in 
a complete sentence this time?” 
Marilyn says, “The boy’s name 
was Jack.” 

“Now, I shall ask Charles a 
question. I think he will answer 
with a complete sentence. What 
was the girl’s name, Charles?” 
“The girl’s name was Jill.” 

“Where did Jack and Jill go, 
Herbert?” (Continued on page 73) 


Better Letter W riting 


in Our Schools 
JESSIE MAE HALSTED 


Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 
Univerity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


ETTER writing for children 
L can be made a vital experi- 
ence, in which skills in English 
are developed and practiced in z 
meaningful situation. Surely no 
one will question the potential 
value of letter writing as an ac- 
tivity, yet letters written by chil- 
dren merely for practice have 
very little value. There are so 
many occasions for writing actual 
letters that it seems inexcusable 
to require pupils ever to write 
them when they feel no need for 
doing so. 

Genuine enjoyment in letter 
writing will not be experienced 
in a schoolroom where absolutely 
correct form and the mechanics 
of spelling, punctuation, sentence 
structure, and paragraphing are 
of greatest concern to the teacher. 
These skills are important, and 
should be stressed, but they can- 
not be mastered during a few les- 
sons in letter writing. They are 
acquired gradually as the child 
grows and matures. 

Letter writing should be begun 
in the first grade, before children 
are expected to know any of the 
skills of written English. Chil- 


dren in every grade have occa- 
sion to write letters of thanks, 
invitations, letters to absent class- 
mates, and other letters to meet 
situations where courtesy requires 
a written communication. 

As children advance in the 
grades, and more activities are en- 
gaged in, the occasions for letter 
writing increase rather than de- 
crease. In adult life, one of the 
main yses for written English is 
in writing letters. For this rea- 
son, training and practice in such 
writing should be started early in 
a child’s school life, and contin- 
ued throughout the elementary 
grades. 

Letters are usually written co- 
operatively in the early grades. 
The children decide through in- 
formal discussion what they wish 
to say. Then the teacher writes 
the letter on the blackboard and 
the children copy it. On occa- 
sions when invitations to parents 
are written, each child’s letter is 
used. For a letter of thanks to 
one person for a kindness to the 
members of the class, one letter 
would probably be selected to be 
sent by the group. 
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As children grow in independ- 
ence in spelling, punctuation, and 
the other mechanics of written 
[nglish, their letters can be more 
Much 
help in spelling and in the other 
skills must be given them. This 
will encourage them to express 


individual as to content. 


their ideas in their own words. 
Corrections should be made while 
the pupils are writing, at the time 
they are most eager to do well. 
The teacher should never destroy 
the personality of the child's ideas 
by substituting her own choice 
of words or otherwise imposing 
adult standards on pupils’ class 
work. Moreover, children should 
always be encouraged to choose 
topics which appeal to them, and 
familiar, 
rather than be required to write 


with which they are 


on topics outside their range of 
interests. 

Naturally each child is going 
to do his best work in writing a 
letter that will really be sent to 
someone to convey a_ message. 
But even with this excellent in- 
centive, some children will never 
be able to meet the standards of 
perfection which many teachers 
to hold for all 
written work. 

Certainly the task of teachers 
who wish children to write inter- 


seem children’s 


esting, readable letters is not an 
If the relationship be- 
tween teacher and children breeds 
a feeling of comradeship, toler- 


easy one. 


ance, genuine affection, and trust, 
children will not hesitate to ex- 
press their thoughts, cither in 
The 
teacher's corrections and sugges- 
tions will be made tactfully and 
helpfully, and learning will take 
place under favorable conditions. 
Children will come to the teacher 


written or in oral work. 


for help, welcoming suggestions 
instead of fearing criticism. 

The teacher must show appre- 
ciation for children’s growth ia 
the use of skills in letter writing 
without making it her dominant 
aim. ‘Teacher and pupils should 
consciously strive to work for 
improvement in English usage, 
never losing the feeling of sat- 
isfaction which comes from doing 
something well; and still never 
being hampered in free expression 
by too rigid rules. 


iTHREE R’S 


Teachers should encourage flu- 
ent writing when the child is 
putting his thoughts on paper, 
and then teach him the art of re- 
reading to eliminate errors and to 
If he is 
net nagged and crowded, a pupil 


refine his first attempt. 


will be willing to spend time on a 
letter that is actually going to be 
sent—cenough time to make ‘it 
The 


schedule must be flexible enough 


represent his best work. 
te allow for individual differences 
which exist in every classroom. 
There should be no artificial re- 
quirement such as so many words 
or sO many pages to be written. 
From the child who does every- 
thing easily and well, one cer- 
tainly would expect a longer and 
better letter than from a slower 
pupil. child should be 
urged to do his best, and he will, 
with proper guidance and help. 

Children like to sketch 


should be encouraged to use il- 


Each 


who 


lustrations, diagrams, or any kind 
of graphic representation of the 
ideas which are given in their let- 
ters. These add flavor to any let- 
ter. Anecdotes, jokes, riddles, or 
simple puzzles are fun, and are 
certainly appropriate for chil- 
dren’s correspondence. Descrip- 
tions of new games and toys, and 
so forth, give fine practice in 
writing coherently about some- 
thing of real concern to children. 

While the teacher is supervis- 
ing the class in letter writing, she 
should keep a record of common 
mistakes on which follow-up les- 
sons are needed. The language 
work should be planned to help 
reduce those particular errers in 
the next letters that are written, 
but a teacher should never be dis- 
couraged when she discovers that 
the errors have not been entirely 
eradicated. 
errors no matter how carefully 


Many children make 


they have worked, just as many 
adults do. 

Besides planning follow-up les- 
sons in language, spelling words 
for class study and for individual 
study should be noted. Words 
commonly misspelled by several 
children should comprise the class 
list; and individual lists should 
be made up of words misspelled 
by particular children. In the 
supervision (Continued on page 71) 
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The “Meaning Theory” 
in Arithmetic 


WILLIAM A. 


BROW NELL 


Professor of Educational Psychology, Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina 


RITHMETIC has both a social 
A aim and a mathematical aim, 
and if arithmetic is to serve its 
proper function in the elementary 
curriculum, both of these aims 
must be achieved. But it is with 
that the 
“meaning theory” is concerned. 


the mathematical aim 
According to this theory, chil- 
dren must sce sense in what they 
learn, and teachers must steadily 
strive to develop understanding. 

The “meaning theory” repre- 
sents a sharp break with the tool 
conception of arithmetic in use 
and with the drill conception in 
teaching it. According to the 
meaning conception, pupils mas- 
ter arithmetic most satisfactorily 
when they know what it is all 
about—when they see sense in it. 

This theory implies that pupils 
must have an intelligent grasp of 
the mathematical properties of 
numbers, frac- 


whole common 


tions, decimals, per cents, and 
units of measure, of the opera- 
tions which we employ there- 
with, and of the rationa'e of ‘our 
number system and of our com- 
putational procedurcs. 
Let us start with whole mum- 
bers. The number 69 means, first 
of all, total 


which one obtains by enumera- 


sixty-nine 1's, a 
tion. But 69 in this sense has lit- 
tle concreteness or quantitative 
content. Of course it means a 
total larger than 68 or 65 and 
smaller than 70 or 73; but, seen 
as a group, sixty-nine objects dif- 
fer very little from sixty-cight or 
seventy, or even, for that matter, 
from sixty or eighty. But we 
have another way to think of 69; 
we can think of it in terms of our 
decimal system of number nota- 
tion. Then it means six 10’s and 
nine 1's. A group of ten objects 
is readily understood; so is a 
group of six 10's; and 69 is six 
10’s and nine 1’s more. 
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Given plenty of experience in 
“building” two-place numbers by 
bundled in 


groups of ten, children eventu- 


assembling objects 
ally reach quite accurate ideas of 
these numbers. But, more than 
this, at the same time they ac- 
quire an understanding of place 
Thus, they learn that the 
6 of 69 really stands for six 10’s, 
or 60, and that it does not mean 


\ alue. 


To make it mean 
should 


just six 1's, 
the latter we have to 
write the 6 in the 1's place. 
Now, the idea of place value is 
the basis of our computational 
procedures; and, understanding 
this idea, children can readily 
grasp the rationale of these pro- 
cedures. 
Let us 


now look into the 


mathematics of addition. Sup- 
pose that it is required to find the 
sum of 27 and 46. The children 
write 27 with 46 beneath it, not 
in order to “keep the columns 
straight,” but because place value 
The 7 of 27 
seven 1’s,,and the 6 of 46 means 


1Cquiics ,it. means 
> ‘ 1 - 
tx 1's; heace, the 7 and the 6 


| 


: ° ’ 
“must be writer in the Is col- 


umn. Likewise, the 2 of 27 and 
the 4 of 46 stand for 10’s, and 
they must be written in the 10’s 
column. 
Next, let us rationalize the 
computation: 
seven 1’s 
six 1’s 


27 two 10's 
46—-four 10's 





thirteen 1's, or 
three 1's, or 73 


six 10's 

seven 10's 

At first the child thinks: “7 and 
6 are 13; but 13 is one 10 and 
three 1's; I write the three in the 
1's column, and carry the one 10; 
then, 1 and 2 and 4 are seven 
10’s; so I write the seven in the 





SEE PAGE 33 
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SEATWORK FOR WORD ENRICHMENT—I 


N PLANNING seatwork, a distinction 
l should be made between exercises for 
word mastery, which is a reading skill, and 
exercises for word enrichment, with which 
this page is concerned. 

An adequate word-enrichment program 
includes the broadening of reading and 
speaking vocabularies through knowledge 
of word meanings, as new words are met in 
books or through experiences; using famil- 
iar words in new and interesting ways; 
classifying words; and making fine dis- 
tinctions in meaning; for example, as be- 
tween hot and warm, cold and cool. 

In the third and fourth grades, there 
should be planned experiences in building 
up words from a common root (form, 
forming, formed, inform, information, 
perform, performance) and in studying 
synonyms, or words with similar though 
not identical meanings (large, great, huge, 
gigantic). Breaking up words into word 
parts and syllables (light-n-ing, never- 


the-less, rail-road) is an aid to understand- 
ing the meaning, as well as to improving 
pronunciation and recognition. 

Here are some ideas for seatwork along 
these lines. 

1. One of the Binet intelligence tests is 
to see how many words can be mentioned 
A child begins, “Man, 
father, mother, house, red, roof, walk,” 
and continues with a free association of 
ideas until time is called. Try this as a 


in three minutes. 


written exercise. 

2. Start pupils off with a word. They 
are to see how long a list they can make, 
beginning each new word with the last let- 
ter of the preceding one. Example: walk, 
kite, ever, run, now. Vary by listing three 
or four key words, each to be followed by 
five others. Allow pupils to consult a 
spelling or reading text if they so desire. 

3. Place a list of compound words on 
the blackboard (everyone, today, after- 
noon, airplane, another). Pupils are to 


copy them and draw a line between the 
tw parts. 

4. Pupils may list words and phrases— 
original or copied from a book, under such 
headings as: Place (where, there, here, in 
the house), Time (now, then, tomorrow, 
in a minute), Animals and Their Babies 
(cow-calf, hen-chicken, bear-cub), Words 
That Belong Together (knife and fork, 
salt and pepper, comb and brush), Things 
I Like to Do, Names of Toys. Such exer- 
cises not only develop word power but in- 
crease interest in word meanings. 

The factor of difficulty in seatwork is 
important. An exercise should be chal- 
lenging, yet not so difficult as to discour- 
age a child or result in failure. Below are 
two classification exercises which illustrate 
this point. The first exercise can be done 
by advanced first- or second-graders, while 
the second exercise, which requires more 
maturity of thought, is better adapted to 
third- or fourth-graders, 








Draw a line under 
the animal in each 
pair of words. 


ite Se house 
house____ mouse 


money ____ monkey 
cow __ now 


sing hop 


street 


head 


fly 
write 


ball 
bird 
plum 
baby 
day 
beet 
rabbit 


road 
hand 
bee 
read 
top 
tree 
walnut 
little 
year 
carrot 
dog 
silver 





copper 


In each line cross out one word 
which is out of place. 


walk run 


path 
handle 


wasp 


book 
play 
leaves 
apple 
kitten 
early 


ocean 
feet 
fish 
spell 
drum 
trunk 
pear 


puppy 
month 


radish 


cat 


tomato 
hen 


iron coal 
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10's column.” The child who 
sees sense in this procedure (as 
demonstrated by his ability to re- 
produce the complete thought 
process with several other exam- 
ples of the same type) is then 
ready to adopt the short cut rep- 
resented in the usual thought 
pattern. But when he does so, 
he will have the support of clear 
understanding, which will pro- 
tect him against forgetting and 
which can be extended to such 
operations as arranging and add- 
ing decimal fractions. 

To subtract 24 from 51 by the 
method of decomposition, the 
child is commonly directed to 
write the smaller number direct- 
ly below the larger number, and 
then to think from the outset 
something like: “I can’t take 4 
from 1, so I think of 1 as 11; 
then, 4 from 11 are 7; write 7; 
next, just as I thought of 1 as 11, 
I think of 5 as 4; 2 from 4 are 2; 
write 2.” 

Why must we think of 1 as 
11, and how is this possible? Why 
not think of 1 as 21, or as 69? 
And why must 5 be thought of 
as 4, instead of as 6? 

Compare the absence of mean- 
ing in the illustration above with 
the wealth of meaning which ac- 
crues to the procedure when the 
child understands the composi- 
tion of numbers and place value. 

51 — five 10’s + one 1 
— 24 = two 10’s + four 1’s 





We cannot take four 1’s from one 
1, so we put one of the 10’s with 
the 1. Then we have: 


four 10’s + eleven 1’s 
—two 10's + four 1’s 





two 10°s + seven 1’s, or 27 

It is only when the child gives 
evidence of understanding that 
he should be permitted to adopt 
the shorter thought pattern. He 
then goes on to complete mastery 
of that pattern. 

Space limitations prevent such 
detailed discussions of the com- 
putational procedures in multi- 
plication and division. Instead, 
the reader may contrast for him- 
self the common “drill” approach 
and the “meaning” approach in 
the next three examples. 

In the first example, note how 
easily the “carrying” of the four 
from the first multiplication is 
accounted for. 

46 — four 10’s a six 1’s 

7 <e 


twenty-eight 10’s + forty-two 1’s, 
or 280 + 42, or 322 

In the second example, note 
that a reason, instead of a rule, is 
given for placing the second par- 
tial product: 84 (3 X 28) 
really eighty-four 10’s, since the 





— 
yn 


3 of the multiplier 34 is really 
three 10’s. 

28 = two 10’s + eight 1’s 
< 34=— three 10’s + four 1’s 








112 

84 

952 

28 28 112 
x 4 X 3 (10's) + 840 
112 84 (10's) 952 


And in the third example, note 
again that a reason displaces a 
rule “for writing the quotient 
figure 6 in the 10’s column. 


67, R6 
7)475 
42 


5§ 
49 


6 
475 —= four 100’s + seven 10’s + 


five 1's, or forty-seven 10°s + five 
RK 
Forty-seven 10's — 7 = six 10’s, 


with five 10’s over; and so on. 
No advocate of the “meaning 


theory” holds that rationaliza- 
tion should be continued indefi- 


nitely, to cover computations 
like 968 XX 12,475 and 498,653 
— 247. But he does insist that 


the initial computations be ex- 
plained. If they have not been 
rationalized in the primary and 
earlier grades, then they should 
be rationalized in the middle 
grades, even though topics as- 
signed to these grades must be 
temporarily postponed. If the 
teacher then builds up essential 
understandings, the time appar- 
ently lost will actually be saved. 

The foregoing applications of 
the “meaning theory” to whole 
numbers and to computations 
therewith should serve to reveal 
principles which apply as well to 
other phases of arithmetic in the 
middle grades. (1) Mathemati- 
cal generalizations and relation- 
ships must regularly be stressed 
in teaching. (2) Understanding 
is to be assured before practice 
for mastery. (3) Meanings come 
as a result of experiences. (4) 
These experiences must be care- 
fully selected and arranged, so 
that meanings may be extended, 
enriched, and advanced. (5) The 
learner must at all times be able 
to identify the meanings he is 
expected to acquire. (6) In gen- 
eral, the movement in instruction 
is from direct, firsthand, con- 
crete contacts with objects and 
objective representations through 
intermediate (Continued on page 71) 


Informal Reading 
in the Primary Grades 


EMILY JONES 


Teacher, Second Grade, Demonstration School, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 


T° Most schools nowadays first- 
grade reading, especially in 
the early weeks or months, tends 
to be very informal. It is tied in 
with a variety of activities dur- 
ing the day, and is used not only 
as a tool in getting information 
but as a source of pleasure. Yet 
many of the qualities that make 
reading really attractive and in- 
teresting are often neglected and 
even frowned upon after a child 
becomes seven, eight, or nine 
years of age. 

Can schools have an informal 
reading program throughout the 
primary grades, a program that 
will offer the children a wide 
variety of material and teach 
them to read it with understand- 
ing and for a purpose? Some 
teachers have been very success- 
ful in planning and carrying on 
such a program. 

Most classes fall naturally into 
three groups, one below the grade 
level, one near the level, and the 
third somewhat above the level 
of the present grade. For ex- 
ample, in any second grade there 
usually are some children who 
cannot read even first readers 
easily enough for any pleasure or 
much comprehension. Reading 
in second-year books is plain 
drudgery, merely a matter of 
trying to remember the words in 
a given assignment, stumbling 
through the maze with little 
thought or intention of getting 
the meaning. If these slow read- 
ers are given opportunity and 
time to master a fundamental 
vocabulary before trying more 
difficult material, they need never 
feel completely discouraged, and 
time will eventually be saved. 

If pupils in this group need 
primers, or even preprimers, so 
as to read with fluency and have 
fun along with their learning, 
give them books which they have 
not already read. Keep the mate- 
rial simple until they firmly es- 
tablish a fundamental vocabulary 
and cease having trouble with 
words that can make reading a 


burden—live, ever, were, with, 
was, saw, then, than, there, their. 

While the slow-moving. group 
is mastering a fundamental vo- 
cabulary, and getting practice in 
reading for meaning, with some 
ease and speed, the two faster- 
moving groups should go ahead 
as rapidly as possible, handling 
more dificult and varied material 
and using it for many purposes. 
This three-group plan makes it 
possible for each group to go at 
its own pace, and none need feel 
discouraged and frustrated be- 
cause the pace is too fast or slow. 
group may be allotted 
two reading texts, one which is 
somewhat difficult, to be used in 
the regular reading class when 
the teacher gives her full atten- 
tion to the group, and another 
which is easy enough so that some 
of the group can probably read 
it with little help. This relative- 
ly easy book is the one used as 


Each 


suggested in the following par- 
agraphs. It is designed to de- 
velop in (Continued on page 70) 





Roman Numbers 
(See page 34) 
All children should be- 


come acquainted with the 
Roman numbers, since we 
make real use of them in 
everyday life. For example, 
they are found on clock- 
faces, and as the chapter 
headings of books. They 
should not be taught too 
early; it is generally con- 
sidered that third grade is 
the earliest place to intro- 
duce them. 

There are two unusual 
features about the Roman 
system in which older chil- 
dren will be interested: (a) 
the subtractive principle: 
for instance, 4 is IV, or 1 
taken away from 5; 90 is 
XC, or 10 taken away from 
100; (b) the irregular base, 


which is sometimes 5 (V 
five units, L—five tens, D 
five hundreds) and some- 


times 10 like our own. 
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~The Roman Numbers 


Roman numbers are made with these seven letters— 


| VX LC DM 


A line placed over a number multiplies it by 1000. 
The value of any Roman number can be found from 
the table below. 


I-1Xi=-11sXXI=21-—: = 500 
I=2  XIl=12-XXX=30 ~—- DC=600 
l-3  Xill=13. XL=40. ~~“ DCC=700 | - 
V-4 XIV-14 L=50 —-DCCC=800} ® 
V=-5 XV=15  LX=60 CM=900 | :: 


itor 


Viz6 XVI=16 = LXX=70 = M=1000_ |: 
Vil=7 XVIl=17.- LXXX=80 MM=2000 | °: 
Vill=8 XVill=18 XC=90  jiV-4000 | = 


es elect 


IX=9  XIX=19  C=100 V =5000 
X=10 XX=20 CC=200 IX=9000 
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BROADENING THE MONITOR’S JOB 


BERNARD HIRSHBERG 
Teacher, Benjamin Franklin School, New York, N.Y. 


ANY a teacher regards mon- 
M itors solely as if they were 
brownies who could relieve her of 
minor classroom routines by do- 
ing necessary but uninteresting 
tasks—distributing papers, caring 
for blackboards, and so on. Such 
a teacher fails to realize that the 
filling of monitorial posts has a 
definite educational significance. 
Her relation to monitors does not 
end with appointing them to par- 
ticular posts. It begins there. 

Monitors may be appointed or 
elected with any one of several 
purposes in view. 

1. To assist the class. (Book, 
paper, blackboard, window mon- 
itors, and others of this type— 
the only type that some teachers 
know.) 

2. To assist the school. (Yard, 
line, and trafic monitors; ushers 
at assemblies; color guard; cour- 
iers assigned to office of school 
clerk or principal.) 

3. To assist the teacher. (Mon- 
itors who, on occasion, can “take 
over’ a lesson and substitute for 
the teacher; chairmen of current- 
events discussions; salesmen of 
War Stamps and War Bonds, and 
so on. ) 

4. To help develop the per- 
sonality of the monitors them- 
selves. 

The method of choosing mon- 
The 
teacher can exercise her right and 
arbitrarily make the assignments. 


itors is worth considering. 


A more up-to-date procedure is 
to hold a class election. This per- 
mits the pupils to participate in 
a real-life situation and acquaints 
them with the machinery of the 
democratic process. As in the 
adult world, a pupil without rec- 
ognized ability may be nominat- 
ed, but he will seldom be elected. 
Lest power be concentrated, it is 
well to allow a given pupil to 
hold only one monitorial post, or 
at the most, two. 

In the majority of cases, chil- 
dren “grow” through serving as 
monitors. Exulting in their new- 
found outlet, they appreciate hav- 
ing the opportunities in this field 
more, rather than less, plentiful. 
Therefore, some teachers appoint 
monitors, or hold a monitorial 
election, every month or every 
two months. The frequent turn- 
over of municipal aids high-lights 
the term. It may prove to be 
an incentive for greater effort, 
if proficiency in classwork and 
improved conduct are set up as 
primary qualifications for office. 


With the selection of the mon- 
itors completed, the teacher's 
guiding influence should make it- 
self felt. Training and follow-up 
become highly important. 

Some of the reactions that re- 
quire constant vigilance in check- 
ing are as follows. 

1. Is the monitor regular in 
performance of his duties? 

2. Is he punctual in taking his 
assigned post? * 

3. If his duties concern items 
of schoolroom equipment, is he 
careful in handling them? 

4. Does he have to be remind- 
ed to do his job? 

5. Is he self-reliant? 

6. Is he resourceful in emer- 
gencies? 

7. Do class disturbances occur 
because of his bungling? 

8. Does he set a good example 
for his classmates? 

9. Does he take his job foo se- 
riously and tend to be officious? 


10. Does he show improve- 
ment as time goes on? 

The teacher will avoid 
certain pitfalls. Chief among 
these is allowing her relationship 
with the monitor to end with 
his appointment or election. No 
graver error could be made. Un- 
supervised monitors are a source 
of future trouble. 

Impatience with a child’s frail- 
ties is another hazard. Such im- 
patience vitiates the educational 
process. If a pupil falls short of 
perfection, or occasionally proves 
remiss, the teacher should with- 
hold censure. Remember that the 
monitor is learning how to be a 
monitor, and that encouragement 


wise 


and intelligent direction are sure 
to yield returns. 

A monitor will appreciate a 
teacher who, while observing him 
in action, does so in a noticeably 
friendly and understanding man- 
ner. A monitor who feels that 





for review purposes. 





IDEAS FROM A TEACHER’S NOTEBOOK 
MABEL B. NELSON 


Formerly, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Freeborn County, Minnesota 


1. Make a large booklet of 12” x 18” tagboard or 
wrapping paper, printing on the cover, “World’s Daily 
News for 1945-1946.” In this booklet important news 
clippings and pictures may be pasted. As it grows, you 
will have a modern history book to be used by all. 

2. Keep up two bulletin boards, one to be taken care 
of by the children, who will post material of current 
interest, or samples of their work. THe teacher will 
take charge of the other board, which sometimes may 
carry items on a big topic for a week or more. 

3. As a check-up in lower- and middle-grade read- 
ing, place ten true-or-false statements from the lesson 
on the blackboard. At the close of the lesson, children 
read the statements and tell whether they are true or 
false. This procedure will help greatly in comprehen- 
sion. The statements may also serve as seatwork. 

4. In upper-grade reading classes, have the pupils 
make a very brief summary, consisting of about three 
or four sentences, of each classic or famous story read. 
Enter these in notebooks. This idea will prove valuable 


5. Have children make lists of things that can be 
purchased in a grocery store. 
blackboard for study and let it be understood that on 
Friday these various articles will be discussed—from 
what country or section each comes; and how it is 
produced and transported. 

6. To develop confidence in appearing before the 
class, give older pupils short topics to look up. Ask 
them to report on these on designated days. 


Place the lists on the 
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he is being scrutinized by a fault- 
finding teacher will “bristle” and 
become ineffective. 

Occasionally a monitor gets an 
exalted opinion of his importance 
and acts in an officious manner. 
A gentle hint from the teacher 
will often divert his attention 
from himself to the work that is 
to be done. By pointing out that 
it is a monitor’s duty to be of 
service rather than to boss others, 
she may succeed in converting a 
petty tyrant into an inspiring 
monitorial helper. A good moni- 
tor is one who accomplishes the 
maximum amount of work with 
a minimum of fanfare and per- 
sonal prominence. Teach - your 
monitors to take pride in the 
quality of their service. 

What shall one do with a mon- 
itor who fails to come up to ex- 
pectations? A pupil who proves 
that he is definitely inadequate 
should be replaced. However, the 
teacher should not take drastic 
action hastily. If there is any 
promise of satisfactory work in 
the future, the monitor should be 
retained and shown how to rem- 
edy his delinquencies. A teacher 
who, on finding a child slightly 
remiss, announces—so that the 
entire class hears—“John, you're 
fired! Wilbur, take his place,” 
is neither offering a good example 
nor exhibiting sound supervisory 
sense. 

Sometimes it may be advisable 
to suspend a monitor for a week 
or two and allow him to review 
his shortcomings so that he will 
be better able to handle his job 
when he is reinstated. Having an 
ineficient monitor observe one 
who has shown ability in per- 
forming his duties may be bene- 
ficial. Some monitors fall short 
simply because they do not un- 
derstand what is expected of 
them. 

Suspending or removing any 
monitor should never be done in 
anger. Let the understanding be 
that the quality of service is the 
sole criterion. If a monitor is re- 
moved, make him aware that it is 
for the good of the squad, the 
school, or the class. And always 
leave an open door! If a pupil 
feels that he may become a moni- 
tor again, whenever he proves 
himself capable, the spirit of the 
service will reach a high plane. 

In some schools one teacher is 
asked to organize the monitorial 
squad for the entire school. In 
such cases it (Continued on page 69) 
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A Place for Everything 


BURRALL BRYSON 


Like many other little boys, Jimmy was careless 
about where he left his toys, but he learned the 
truth of the saying on which this story is based. 


His was Saturday morning 
T and Jimmy was going to 
play with Paul and Janet on 
their swing and slide. Their 
home was several doors down 
the street from the bungalow 
where Jimmy lived. 

“Jimmy,” called his mother, 
“did you put away your toys? 
I plan to clean, and I don’t 
want your things in the way.” 

“Yes, they are put away,” 
replied Jimmy. 

Jimmy had a very fine place 
in which to keep his play- 
things. In his own room was a 
cupboard made out of four or- 
ange crates painted red. There 
was space for his toy trucks, 
building blocks, books, tops, 
and many other things. But 
Jimmy wasn’t always careful 
about putting his toys in this 
cupboard. 

When he was in a great hur- 
ry he would shove the toys 
under the cushions of the dav- 
enport. That is what he had 
done this morning, because he 
had wanted to get out quickly 
to play. He had tucked his 
tiny jeep and miniature fire 
truck under the cushions. 

Jimmy pulled on his sweater 
and went outside. When he 
came in for lunch he had a 
surprise. The davenport was 
gone from the living room! 
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“Mother,” he called, “what 
became of the davenport?” 

“Don’t you remember? We 
are having Mr. Jenks mend the 
broken springs. The truck 
took it away this morning.” 

Now Jimmy did remember, 
but he hadn’t thought of it 
when he pushed the jeep and 
fire truck under the cushions. 
They were his favorite toys. 

Jimmy tried to eat his lunch 
and forget about the jeep and 
fire truck. But he kept won- 
dering where they were. May- 
be the truckmen lost them. 
Perhaps Mr. Jenks would find 
them and throw them away. 
The more Jimmy thought, the 
more unhappy he was. 

Suddenly his mother saw 
two big tears roll down the 
side of his nose. “Jimmy, dear, 
why are you crying? Did you 
quarrel with Paul?” she asked. 

Jimmy shook his head. 

“Did you get hurt?” 

“No,” said Jimmy. “I’ve 
lost my jeep and fire truck.” 

“Lost them?” his mother ex- 
claimed in surprise. “How 
could you? You haven’t taken 
them out of the house.” 

“No, I didn’t take them out, 
but the truckmen did. I put 
them under the cushions on the 
davenport, because I was in a 
hurry.” (Continued on page 71) 
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The Fairy Who Lost Her Wand 


HORTENSE ROBERTA ROBERTS 


Red was a fairy with red hair and freckles! She 
lost her wand once too often, and the Fairy Queen 
had to be really severe to cure her carelessness. 


) ED, the frost fairy, had 


lost her wand again. It- 


was the wand she used to turn 
the leaves from green to red in 
autumn. Red stood before the 
Fairy Queen looking sad. 

“A bee brought me your 
wand,” the Fairy Queen said. 
“You left it in an aster blos- 
som. It turned half the aster 
red. That will never do!” 

“No, Your Majesty,” 
said in a small voice. 

“This is the third time you 
have lost your wand. If you 
lose it again I shall have to 
punish you. Your nose will be- 
come bright pink till you find 
the wand again.” 

Red shuddered. Her hair 
was red, and you know that 
bright pink just doesn’t go 
with red hair! 

“Yes, Your Majesty,” Red 
replied in a sorry voice. She 
took her wand from the queen 
and flew away to the oak tree 
in the Smiths’ yard. 

“I must remember not to 
lose my wand again,” Red cau- 
tioned herself. 

She started to work. Every 
time she circled a green leaf 
with her wand the leaf turned 
red. It was fun. 

“IT guess I'll rest a minute,” 
she thought after a while, “and 
swing on that grapevine out in 
the arbor.” Swinging was de- 
lightful. It was a different 
kind of flying. 

At first Red kept her wand 
in one hand. But she couldn’t 
swing so high when she had to 
hold the wand and the grape- 
vine rope too. So she tucked 
the wand into her belt and 
swung higher. 

Bright-colored leaves drifted 
to the ground all around her. 
She swung and swung. 

“T guess I had better go back 
to the oak tree to redden some 
more leaves,” she thought at 
last. “Oh, my wand!” 


Red 


Where was her wand? No, 
it wasn’t tucked in her belt, 
nor was it lying on the leaves 
below her. 

“Have you seen my wand?” 
she cried to a grasshopper who 
was whirring by. 

He went so fast that she 
couldn’t be sure what he said, 
but it sounded like “Pink!” 

“Pink?” cried Red. ‘“Oo- 
ooh! My nose!” 

She flew swiftly to the lily 
pond and looked at her reflec- 
tion. She could see her red 
hair and her little white fairy 
face. They appeared just as 
they always had, but her 
nose— Her nose was bright, 
bright pink—like a sunset. 

Red began to cry. The 
tears made little silver circles 
on the lily pond. 

“Crying won't help me!” 
she thought suddenly. “I must 
do something.” She wiped her 
eyes and her bright pink nose 
on a little green handkerchief, 
and flew back to the grapevine. 

“Are you hunting for your 
wand?” Yellow Butterfly, who 
was going by, inquired. 

“Yes, yes, yes,” cried Red. 
“Have you seen it?” 

“It was on the ground be- 
neath the grapevine when you 
were swinging. The breeze 
must have piled leaves over it.” 

“Thank you, kind Yellow 
Butterfly,” said Red. Off she 
flew to the gravevine and be- 
gan tugging at the leaves un- 
der it. They were as large as 
she was. A fairy is not very 
big, and soon she was quite out 
of breath. “I just can’t do it!” 
Red decided. 

She stopped and looked all 
around the yard. There was 
Buster, the Smiths’ dog, asleep 
on the back porch in the sun. 
As Red looked at him, she 
remembered something. “lI 
know what I'll do!” she told 
herself. (Continued on page 83) 
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_ David Claypoole, a 
cleaning cloth in his hand, 
was dreamily shining the glass 
of the little shop window that 
bore the name John Dunlap— 
Printer. With his soapy finger 
he traced his own name under 
that of John Dunlap, and as 
quickly washed it off. To have 
his name on a print-shop win- 
dow had been his dream ever 
since the day Mr. Dunlap took 
him on as printer’s apprentice. 

David had worked hard, 
learning every special rule of 
the craft. He took great pride 
in the appearance of the shop 
on High Street in old Philadel- 
phia. He was proud, too, of 
every copy of the Pennsylvania 
Packet, which was destined to 
become America’s first daily 
newspaper. 

It was July in the year 1776. 
The sky was clear and the sun 
sent down its blazing rays on 
the excited community. David 
started back into the shop, but 
changed his mind. Shading his 
eyes with his hand, he stared 
toward the cupola of the State 
House. The boy knew that he 
should be in the shop setting 
up type, but it was pleasant to 
stand in the warm sun and re- 
call the exciting events of the 
day before. As long as he 
lived, he would never forget 
the cheering, the crowds, the 
bonfires—all in celebration of 
the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence! 

He reached into his pocket 
and took out an English coin 
bearing the image of King 
George III. “Your head will 
not be on our coins very much 
longer, Your Majesty,” David 
mused to himself. “For this is 
now a free country, free from 
all kings, free to—” The boy 
looked up at the sound of foot- 
steps. Approaching him were 
three gentlemen, all smiling 
and talking. David recognized 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin. Ev- 
eryone in Philadelphia knew 
him. The other short stout 
gentleman he decided quickly 
must be one of the delegates. 
And the tall gentleman, so 
finely dressed in velvet and lin- 
en—who could he be? He had 
a kind face and he smiled 
gravely as he talked. 


Printing for Liberty 


BETTY ELISE DAVIS 


Here is a patriotic story, involving episodes in 
our early history as a nation. Constitution Day, 
September 17, offers a good occasion for using it. 


When they stopped instead 
of going by him as he had ex- 
pected them to do, David was 
so surprised that he dropped 
the coin he had been clutching. 

“Good morning, my lad,” 
said Dr. Franklin. “Is your 
master in the shop?” 

“Yes, sir,” David managed 
to reply. 

“Then please go and tell him 
that Mr. Adams, Mr. Jefferson, 
and I would like to speak with 
him at once.” The three gen- 
tlemen thereupon walked into 
the shop, with David reverent- 
ly following. Dr. Franklin! 
Mr. Adams! Mr. Jefferson! 
The young apprentice could 
not believe it! Suddenly he 
ran from the room into the 
adjoining lean-to. 

“Mr. Dunlap! Mr. Dunlap!” 
he called excitedly. ‘“They’re 
here; the great men from the 
State House! They’re here in 
the shop!” 

After his employer went in 
and closed the door, David sat 
down on a box and tried to 
collect his dazed thoughts. He 
didn’t have long to wait, how- 


ever, for presently Mr. Dunlap 
burst through the door. He 
was holding a large sheet of 
paper in his hand. 

“David, lad, what do you 
think?” he asked, his hands 
trembling in his excitement. 
“T have it right here in my 
own hand—the Declaration of 
Independence—and we are to 
print it! Come, come! The 
committee will wait to see the 
proof. Hurry, boy, we must 
work quickly!” 

Soon everything was ready 
and Mr. Dunlap, with David's 
help, began to set the type. 

“When in the course of hu- 
man events, it becomes neces- 
sary for one people—” He 
spelled out each word care- 
fully, understanding only bits 
of it as he went along. 

Out of the corner of his eye 
he watched the three gentle- 
men, who were waiting quiet- 
ly, too courteous to reveal 
the impatience they must have 
felt. Small streams of sweat 
trickled down Mr. Dunlap’s 
face and he wiped them away 
with his apron, leaving big 
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ink smudges at which David 
would have laughed on a less 
solemn occasion. 

At last the first proofs were 
pulled from the press and the 
three gentlemen scanned them 
anxiously. Dr. Franklin, who 
was a printer himself, looked 
carefully for typographical er- 
rors, and Mr. Jefferson, who 
had written the Declaration, 
was greatly concerned over 
grammatical correctness. 

Again and again David as- 
sisted with the typesetting. 
Not until a sheet entirely satis- 
factory to all three gentlemen 
had been produced was word 
given to go ahead with the 
printing. 

When evening came, David 
drew the shades, lit the candles, 
and hastily prepared some sup- 
per for Mr. Dunlap and him- 
self. After they had eaten, the 
two of them resumed the wel- 
come task of printing the mes- 
sage of freedom. 

All night long they toiled, 
and as the sun rose the next 
morning the two tired print- 
ers, happy that their task was 
successfully finished, lay down 
on bench and table to sleep. 

It was late afternoon when 
David opened his eyes and saw 
Mr. Dunlap cleaning the press. 
David rolled from his table. 
‘“‘That’s my work, sir,” said he, 
rubbing his eyes. “I'll do that, 
and clean the shop too.” 

“Take it easy, David,” said 
Mr. Dunlap. “Ill just finish 
this up. We've had a hard job, 
but a fine one. I expect, lad, 
it will be the greatest event in 
our lives; that is, if we don’t 
lose our heads,” he chuckled to 
himself. 

“Lose our heads?” queried 
David, startled. 

“Surely, lad, they’re in dan- 
ger of coming off. Don’t you 
know that the men who signed 
the Declaration of Independ- 
ence will all be hanged if the 
King’s soldiers catch them? 
Now, since we printed the 
Declaration, they’d do the 
same to us if they should catch 
us.” He chuckled again. 

“We'll both probably have 
to fight, David,” he went on, 
“but between us, I believe we 


can keep (Continued on page 79) 
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A schoolroom in which the 
art spirit prevails is always 
a joyful place for children. 


Informal Dramatics 
as a Socializing Force 


ELIZABETH BLACK 


Associate Professor of Education, Catawba College, 
Salisbury, North Carolina 


pON T think that it was a 
| good play.” Mary Ann spoke 
unhesitatingly when the children 
were asked to criticize a drama- 
tization which had just been giv- 
en by some other members of the 
third grade. 

Miss Farrell, the teacher, looked 
inquiringly at Mary Ann. “We 
always tell why when we say we 
like or do not like a play,” she 
said. “Mary Ann, can you tell 
us why you think this play was 
not good?” 

“The actors whispered while 
the play was going on, and that 
spoiled it,” Mary Ann replied. 

Quickly John’s hand went up. 
John had been chairman of the 
group that had just given the 
“May I tell why 
we had to whisper?” he asked. 


dramatization. 


Miss Farrell nodded her consent. 
John then explained, “We didn’t 
have enough children to take all 
the parts, so some of them had to 
take two parts. They couldn't 
remember when to change, so I 
had to tell them.” 

Mary Ann turned and with an 
apologetic air said, “I’m sorry. 
1 think under the circumstances 
you did very well.” 

Thus we see children having 
splendid classroom experience in 
giving and taking constructive 
criticism. Learning to listen to 
and to heed advice; to analyze a 
situation; to be honest, and at 
the same time fair in one’s opin- 
ions, are truly among life's great 
lessons. 

Informal dramatic play can pro- 
vide numerous occasions for learn- 
ing incidentally a variety of other 
valuable lessons in social adjust- 
ment. For example, the teacher 
overheard :nembers of this same 
group talking on the playground 
one day. One little girl remarked, 
“You know in our plays Mabel 
always has to take the part of the 
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maid or some other servant. I 
think she ought to have a differ- 
ent part sometime.” 

“Well,” another replied, shrug- 
ging her shoulders, “you have to 
look and act your part. 
she couldn’t do any other kind.” 

Charitable Joan came promptly 
to Mabel’s defense. “Anyway she 


I'm sure 


should have a chance to try,” she 
said. 

The very next time this group 
decided to play a story, the teach- 
er watched with interest to see 
whether the little girls would re- 
member their conversation. Sure 
enough, when the characters were 
chosen, Mabel received enough 
votes to be the princess in the 
fairy story, “The Princess Who 
Would Not Laugh.” Her home- 
ly little face beamed with delight. 

Miss Farrell, fearing that Mabel 
would be too timid to do her part 
well, offered to help her. Mabel 
reassured Miss Farrell by saying, 
“LT always play our stories at home 
and my favorite parts are those 
of the princesses.” 

When the play was given, she 
performed her role so well that 
the children complimented her. 

Every child should participate 
in dramatic activities. The fact 
that he is unattractive, timid, or 
a poor speaker should not bar 
him; neither should his mental- 
ity. The writer recalls this inci- 
dent. The children of a certain 
grade were telling a visitor about 
a play which they had just given. 
“I was the hero,” said one. “I 
was the horse,” said another. 
Finally only one little boy was 
left who had not chimed in with 
what he had been. One could 
tell that he was slow in action 
and mind. “What were you, 
Sonny?” the visitor asked. 

“I was just the rock,” he said. 

We will. always have “just the 
rocks” with us, but we must 
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find a place for them. A child 
who has acted a minor part well 
should be praised as sincerely as 
the one who ably played the hero. 
Every undertaking by a group 
affords plenty of opportunities 
for co-operation. Dramatics of- 
fers as many possibilities for good 
teamwork as does football or any 
other highly organized game. 
One of the favorite ways of 
sharing a story is to dramatize it. 
This form of sharing supplies a 
natural motive for the reading 
and rereading of a story. First, 
the children decide whether the 
story has dramatic qualities; next, 
they pick out scenes and charac- 
ters; then they choose actors and 
director. Rehearsals follow. 
The above procedure may con- 
sume more than one class period, 
depending on the difficulty of the 
selection and the dramatic abili- 
ty of the pupils. Perfection of 
performance is not expected, but 
the children strive to attain cer- 
tain standards of achievement 
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which have been worked out by 
the group: 

1. Know your part. 

2. Speak so that everyone can 
hear and understand you. 

3. Talk as you think the play 
character would talk. 

4. Put action into your part. 

§. Remember your audience. 

6. Listen to the suggestions 
from the group and the director. 

Creative expression may be en- 
couraged by giving children an 
opportunity to present an orig- 
inal play. This may be an indi- 
vidual or a group undertaking. 
Many plays grow out of units of 
work. As a culminating activity, 
a group sometimes decides to put 
the information, which they have 
gathered, into dramatic form. 

Some of the best classroom 
dramatizations should be given 
before other groups. Here again, 
perfection should not be demand- 
ed. Too many rehearsals and too 
elaborate costumes and stage set- 
tings may destroy real values. 


“Blossoms”—A Magazine 
for Upper Grades 


M. FLAVIA TAYLOR 


Teacher of English, Hamilton School, 
McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania 


sURVEY of the courses of 
A study in English in many 
schools would show that the writ- 
ing of themes is a major require- 
ment. In our school system, 
pupils in the upper grades are 
expected to write one theme a 
month. I have found that themes 
cannot be written successfully as 
homework, but must have careful 
guidance on the part of the 
teacher. Pupils must be given 
a chance to discuss topics, sug- 
gestions for compiling materials, 
and, above all, definite incen- 
tives for writing themes. When 
these factors are neglected, the 
themes are often carelessly com- 
posed, quickly corrected by the 
teacher, and even more quickly 
thrown away by the writers, 


To prevent this, our school is- 
sues, twice a year, a magazine 
called Blossoms, which also serves 
as a semiannual report of the ac- 
tivities of the English classes. The 
magazine is published with the 
hope that it will encourage the 
pupils to appreciate good English, 
to take pride in their accomplish- 
ments, to appraise one another’s 
work, and to want to write for 
their own enjoyment and that of 
others. 

The first page of Blossoms has 
the title, “Commendations for 
Oral English Skill.” Under head- 
ings like Retelling a Short Sto- 
ry, Introducing a Speaker to 4 
Group, Giving a Sales Talk, Tell- 
ing a Joke, Relating an Anecdote, 
are listed the names of pupils who 
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On these pages successful 
teachers present many ways 
of developing creative work. 
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have been commended by their 
teachers and classmates for hav- 
ing done the best work on the in- 
dicated class assignments. 

The second page outlines all 
the topics used for the themes of 
that particular semester. Since 
the children are trying to learn 
techniques of writing rather than 
attempting to produce extraordi- 
nary original creations, one topic 
each month is chosen for all. 

The assignment for the first 
month of the school year is a 
single paragraph. This theme is 
written as part of a lesson on ocr- 
ganizing ideas and building para- 
graphs. One year the children 
thought that they could write 
good themes on their experiences 
at the school picnic the previous 
June. The titles of the themes 
were as varied as the amusements 
at the park they visited. 

Another year the classes voted 
to dedicate their second themes 
to their relatives and friends in 
the armed forces. Each theme 
was to bear a personal title, such 
as: “The Biography of a Modern 
Hero—My Brother Tom.” An 
outline for a theme of five para- 
graphs was worked out in class; 
but the pupils were not required 
to use the outline in full, if it re- 
stricted their interpretation. 


Outline for 
“The Biography of a Modern 
Hero” 


I. Early life. 
A. Birth. 
1. Place. 
2. Date. 
B. Family. 
1. Parents. 
2. Brothers and sisters. 
C. Childhood. 
1. Favorite toys. 
2. Bright sayings. 
3, Inventive pranks. 
II. First years at school. 
A. Favorite teachers. 
B. Favorite subjects. 
C. Favorite classmates. 
D. Favorite activities. 
III. High-school days. 
A. Personal friends. 
B. Outstanding achievements. 
C. Graduation. 
IV. Service experience. 
A. Enlistment or draft. 
B. Induction. 


C. Training. 

D. Promotions. 

E. Activities. 

V. Future plans. 

All of these themes were dis- 
played in the various classrooms 
along with the photographs of 
the subjects in uniform. Later, 
when our local newspaper put 
out a service edition, we were 
able to supply the editor with 
over half of the pictures and 
write-ups he needed. 

In a certain November we were 
studying the subjunctive mood 
and thinking about Thanksgiv- 
ing. This led to the suggestion 
for a theme to be written using 
the subjunctive mood and based 
on the title, “If I Were Cook at 
Our House This Thanksgiving.” 
We combined with this theme a 
lesson on synonyms. Before start- 
ing Our compositions we spent 
several days collecting numer- 
ous synonyms for these words: 
cook, food, good, smell, beauti- 
ful, interesting, enjoyable. The 
boys did as well as the girls. 

Early in November of that 
same year an ice-skating rink was 
opened for use, and the classes 
immediately started preparations 
for their December theme — an 
investigative theme on winter 
sports. We discussed in class the 
Various winter sports of our 
country, and particularly those of 
our state. Library assignments 
were given to collect material on 
the history and popularity of 
such sports as ice skating, skiing, 
sleighing, snowshoeing, snowball- 
ing, and tobogganing. The use of 
the card catalogue in the library 
was reviewed, and the techniques 
of note-taking were introduced. 

The next year our investigative 
themes were entitled, “The Story 
of a City.” This tied in with our 
pledge to be patriotic readers and 
keep ourselves informed on war 
topics. We chose cities of the 
world featured 
news reports. 

One month, after we had read 
Matthew Arnold’s “Sohrab and 
Rustum,” the classes decided to 
do an interpretation of the poem 
for their monthly themes. The 
theme offering the most unusual 
interpretation was selected for 
Blossoms. (Continued on page 76) 
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Ear Training 
through Rote Songs 


FRANCELIA FRENCH 


Assistant Professor of Music Education, Universit of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming 


EW adults have good ears, mu- 
F sically speaking. Conscious 
of this fact, in our school we are 
trying to develop in the pupils 
an ability to listen perceptively. 
All our rote songs and many of 
our sight-singing songs through- 
out the first four grades are given 
to the pupils by ear. Though this 
may seem to be a very routine 
procedure, it is our experience 
that the children are continuous- 
ly participating, that they enjoy 
it, and that they really learn to 
sing the songs fairly well in a 
comparatively short time. 

In the first half of the first 
grade the teacher sings to the 
class several times the song that 
she is presenting, before she asks 
them to sing it with her. If there 
is a dificult phrase, she sings it, 
asking them to sing it after her. 
From then on through the fourth 
grade we teach rote songs to the 
pupils by the following method. 

First, the teacher sings the song 
to the pupils, using good tone and 
correct interpretation, enuncia- 
tion, and tempo. Then she dis- 
cusses with them the story of the 
words, and in this way further 
interest is promoted. 

Second, the teacher again sings 
the song, the class indicating the 
phrases. To do this we start by 
placing the finger tips together in 
front of the body; then moving 
the arms upward and outward, 
we describe a large circle, bring- 
ing hands together with a clap at 
the end of each phrase. In de- 
scribing the circle, we always try 
to follow the melodic line of the 
phrase. 

By the use of letters or sym- 
bols we mark on the blackboard 
like and unlike phrases. 
ample, if the first and third lines 
of a song are alike and the second 
and fourth are unlike, horizontal 


For ex- 


lines to represent them may be 
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drawn upon the blackboard and 
marked in the following manner. 














The teacher then asks pupils to 
volunteer to point to the lines 
representing the phrases as she 
sings and to tell which ones are 
alike and which are unlike. 

In the third step, the teacher 
sings the song once more, asking 
the children to discover whether 
the rhythm is in twos, threes, or 
fours. We use a large circle made 
by the arm to mark the first beat, 
and smaller circles for the inter- 
The then 
tells what the rhythm is, and a 
child offers to write the measure 


mediate beats. class 


signature on the blackboard. 
The fourth step is to have the 
In grades 
above the second we also step the 
rhythm, if it is not too difficult. 
Here we use as customary steps: 


class clap the rhythm. 


an eighth note—run; a quarter— 
walk; a half, a dotted half, and a 
whole note—stand still; a dotted 
quarter and an eighth note—skip. 
Often in our stepping we turn at 
the end of each phrase and go in 
the opposite direction, just to em- 
phasize the change. 

Finally, the teacher sings all 
but the last word of the phrase, 
asking the children to sing this 
word correctly. If a note is ex- 
tremely high, low, long, or short, 
the children are asked to tell 
which word is sung to the highest 
note, the lowest, the longest, the 
shortest. 

The pupils then sing the song 
from their books, following the 
melody with their eyes as they 
Thus we try to encourage 
both their 
We begin 
using the book in the second half 


sing. 
the children to use 
eyes and their ears. 


of the second grade. 
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AMERICA’S SCHOOLS IN ACTION 





Values in Local History 


CATHERINE BOYLAN FARGO 


Teacher, Eighth Grade, Public School, 
Phillips, Wisconsin 


ECAUSE my eighth-grade pu- 
B pils showed little interest in 
history, I decided to introduce a 
study of their town to see wheth- 
er it would make the class more 
conscious of the fact that history 
is a growing subject. 

Investigation revealed that nei- 
ther the local public library nor 
the historical society at the state 
capital had a book on the history 
of Price County or of Phillips, 
a town of about two thousand. 
[his situation opened the way 
for me to show the pupils how 
to assemble material without the 
aid of a textbook or even a ref- 
erence book. 

First of all we discussed in a 
general way the possibilities and 
probable phases of the study. A 
few days later we made a list of 
about twenty-five topics which 
could be used in covering the 
whole history of the town. Some 
idea of the nature of these topics 
can be obtained from the follow- 
ing items which we considered: 

1. Condition of Price County 
during the glacial period and the 
effect of the glacier. 

2. Tribes of Indians who lived 
in this area and their habits. 

3. Indian wars among various 
tribes. 

4. The coming ef the French. 

§. The relations of the French 
with the Indians. 

6. The coming of the English. 

7. Importance of the fur trade 
in this vicinity. 

Volunteers were called on to 
do the research. Several members 
chose more than one topic to in- 
vestigate. Topics which were not 
selected were left open and later 
were merged with others. Now 
and then a pupil would unex- 
pectedly find something about 
one of the extra topics. 

A few of the pupils said that 
their relatives or neighbors had 
booklets or pictures relating to 
historical events of the town and 
surrounding country, but most 
of the class had nothing on hand. 
Those who had material available 
were urged to use it. I suggested 
that the others consult elderly 
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citizens or go to the local news- 
paper office and ask the editor to 
let them gather material from the 
old files. Most of the children 
were successful in obtaining in- 
formation of value through per- 
sonal interviews. 

Two days were reserved for 
The 


facts were to be organized for 


reading and taking notes. 


either an oral or a written report. 
After two days we went over the 
topics again in a general discus- 
sion. It became evident that the 
findings of some of the members 
of the class overlapped, so that 
there was material for several 
topics. Often two or three topics 
could be combined. 


the material was so valuable that 


Sometimes 


the topic was restated so as to in- 
clude all the information in the 
report. . 
sifted, and the pupil talked or 
wrote on only one topic even 
though his findings might include 
This 


was fine experience in unity and 


enough for two or three. 


paragraphing, as well as in elimi- 
nating unsuitable materials. 

Many interesting and worth- 
while activities developed from 
this study. Pupils who prepared 
written reports had an opportu- 
nity to make practical use of 
bibliographies. One very valuable 
contribution was a number of 
pictures of Phillips in the “good 
old days” which the children used 
in illustrating their reports. 

Being a stranger, I had known 
little about the history of the 
community, and was not aware 
of the fact that a little more than 
fifty years ago, on July 27, 1894, 
the town burned to the ground, 
leaving only some twenty houses 
standing. Discussion of this dis- 
aster forcefully impressed on pu- 
pils the viciousness of forest fires, 
particularly in heavily wooded 
areas such as theirs. 

Several pupils interviewed the 
retired druggist who had been the 
chief of the volunteer fire depart- 
ment at the time the disastrous 
fire occurred. One boy wrote his 
report in the form of a biogra- 
phy of this man. 
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Again the material was” 


Naturally the class was curious 
how the fire started. 
There were many conflicting re- 
ports, but finally most pupils 
agreed that it was the result of a 
family quarrel. 


to know 


Four girls wrote 
a clever skit on the cause of the 
fire and acted it out for the class 
with all the gestures and gusto of 
the oldtime nickelodeon. This 
was greatly enjoyed. 

We had so many pictures of 
the town and community that we 


made a display of our material 
and invited the seventh grade in 
to look at the photographs and 
listen to the interesting stories 
which the class had unearthed. 
There were tales of encounters 
with the Indians, the life and 
habits of the lumberjacks, schools 
and early education, recreation, 
and the building of the first rail- 
road. Asa conclusion, we invited 
one of the oldest settlers of the 
town to tell about its history. 


Creating a Library 


MARGARET E. KEARNEY 


Teacher, Seventh Grade, Winfield Park School, 
Winfield Township, New Jersey 


ACK of proper space is the rea- 
L son why many an elementary 
school does not have a library of 
In our school we solved 
the space problem to our satisfac- 
tion in the following manner. 

Opening off the front hall is a 
storeroom that always had been 
used to house office and art sup- 


its own. 


plies and other school equipment. 
Six rows of shelves completely fill 
the wall space on two sides of the 
room and there is a window on 
the third side. This is the space 
that we put to use for our new 
library, which serves the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 

One morning the janitor and 
several of the older boys cleared 
off the shelves along one wall. 
Some things were sent to the 
classrooms; the ladders and tools 
went to the basement. Office sup- 
plies and art materials were ar- 
ranged on the remaining shelves 
along one side of the room. 

The Girls’ Service Club agreed 
to sponsor the new library and 
began collecting books. In each 
classroom there were a number 
which could be spared for the li- 
brary. The girls collected these 
volumes and found that they had 
seventy-five in all. But we need- 
ed more than that. 

The girls’ next job was to pub- 
licize the new library and ask the 
community for suitable contri- 
butions. An announcement was 
made at the parent-teacher meet- 
ing, and notices were taken home 
by the children. Soon we had a 
complete set of Mark Twain's 


works and a hundred additiona: 
books by other authors. 

The girls and I spent an hour 
or more after school each day for 
a week pasting card pockets in 
the backs of the books, and filling 
out cards with titles and authors’ 
names. An inventory was taken 
to be kept on file and the books 
were arranged on the shelves. 

Friday afternoon is set aside for 
library work and every child in 
the fifth grade and beyond makes 
use of it. The afternoon is divid- 
ed into four half-hour periods, 
each period being allotted to a 
particular grade. 

Two members of the Girls’ 
Service Club are in charge of our 
library on Fridays, one for the 
first hour and the other for the 
second hour. These junior librar- 
ians are chosen every two months 
from among the seventh-grade 
girls in the club. They accept 
and put back on the shelves the 
books returned, fill out cards for 
books being taken out, keep or- 
der, and straighten out the files. 

The Board of Education has 
purchased several new books for 
us, and donations are constantly 
being sent in by the community. 
Everyone seems to feel that the 
library is an asset to our school 
program. The children are al- 
ways eager for library period to 
come again, and are very good 
about returning books on time. 
We hope to include a shelf for 
reference material before long 
and add a variety of books for 
the primary grades as well. 
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HOUSES 


NTEREST in home ownership, 
I so general among adults, ex- 
ends to girls and boys, we find— 
urticularly when the building of 
miniature houses is used as the 
basis for a comprehensive arith- 
metic unit. By following the 
plan indicated in our syllabus, all 
the arithmetic that an eighth- 
grade pupil needs to know may 
be presented, and presented ef- 
fectively, through this unit. 

The houses, built in the art 
room, are seen by pupils in the 
grade just below the one where 
they are used. These children, 
carly in the following Septem- 
ber, begin to ask when they can 
start the house project. Usually 
not later than October first, our 
supply table is filled with good 
“home” magazines, and these are 
thumbed over, day after day, in 
search of a house that appeals to 
the taste and harmonizes with the 
previously planned income of the 
various pupils. As in the case of 
adults, one pupil may like a cozy 
little white house with green or 
blue shutters and a roof to match, 
while another prefers a larger 
two-story residence with a big 
stone chimney, and a third in- 
sists On an attached garage. 

OBJECTIVES 
A. To prove that all arithmetic 
to be learned may center around 
a socially useful activity of life. 
B. To organize the material to 
be learned around a problem to 
be solved. 
C. To cultivate the habit of crit- 
ical thinking. 
D. To strengthen the learning 
process by self-activity. 
E. To have the learning unitary. 
F. To gain command of the com- 
mon integrating knowledges and 
skills. 
G. To provide for individual dif- 
ferences. 
H. To provide opportunity for 
the children to plan the work. 
|. To make certain that the aims 
ire understood by the children, 
and that the study of each topic 
has definite meaning so that pu- 
pils feel the urge to master it. 


MOTIVATION 


Throughout the unit, interest 
is heightened or sustained by 
means of guest speakers, occasion- 

trips, bulletin-board displays 

howing plans for the houses se- 
lected and the best themes pre- 
pared at the conclusion of each 
sction of the unit), dramatiza- 


THAT ARITHMETIC BUILT 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


CHARLOTTE M. MOORE 


Teacher of Mathematics, Seventh and Eighth Grades, 
School No. 52, Buffalo, New York 


The socialized method, as here used in teaching 
upper-grade arithmetic, centered around a unit in 
which pupils’ interest was keen and sustained. 


articles written for the 
school newspaper, pamphlets ob- 
tained from outside sources—and 
of course the house models in the 
art room, the growth of which 
is watched with the keenest in- 
terest by all the pupils. 


tions, 


PROCEDURE 


Many discussions are necessary. 
In the first instance, it must be 


account, the applicant’s card, the 
pass book, the deposit slip, entries, 
withdrawals, balance—these are 
all studied, using much concrete 
material. And finally, compound 
interest shows how our money 
grows. 

After enough money has been 
accumulated to make a down 
payment on the lot, or to pay in 
full, we are ready to discuss the 





These are some of the attractive model houses built by one class. 


debated whether there are more 
advantages or disadvantages in 
owning a home. Many very ex- 
cellent points are brought out in 
favor of and against ownership; 
but because owning one’s home 
symbolizes for many the security 
which is an age-old desire of the 
human race, the decision has al- 
ways been that the advantages 
outweigh the disadvantages. 
During the discussion of fi- 
nancing the homes, our work 
overlaps somewhat that of the 
guidance program. The various 
positions and jobs likely to be 
held by our pupils are talked 
When decisions have been 
made and the probable salary de- 
termined upon, we are ready to 
select our houses from the maga- 
zines, to study budgets, and to 
work out individual budgets ap- 
propriate to the various plans. 
Banking is the next topic for 
consideration. Opening a bank 


over. 


location and its desirable features. 
Since payment may be made by 
check, or involve a promissory 
note, now is an opportune time 
to discuss them. The agent's 
commission is also explained. 

There are discussions as to the 
probable cost of the house se- 
lected, its ability to meet ‘the 
owner's needs, and other related 
questions; then pictures and floor 
plans are cut out, mounted, and 
taken to the art room where con- 
struction begins. Here work in 
scale drawing is given. Week 
after week, construction contin- 
ues. Interest is keen and the 
workers proceed eagerly. 

While the houses are being 
built, work in arithmetic con- 
tinues, with problems requiring 
an understanding of square and 
cubic measures. We find the 
cost of excavating for the cellar, 
covering the kitchen floor with 
linoleum, cementing the garage 
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floor, tiling the bathroom, and 
paving the driveway. We esti- 
mate the volume of the coal bin 
and do other such problems. 
Next we take out insurance on 
house, furnishings, and family. 

The upkeep of a home was 
taken into account when we de- 
cided to build, but now we make 
a more thorough study, stressing 
taxes particularly. Furnishings 
provide opportunity for a review 
of bills, discount, profit and loss, 
and installment buying. 

TESTING 

As a final check-up, a multi- 
ple-choice test similar to the fol- 
lowing is given. 

1. A well-planned budget al- 
lows (10%, 25%, 40%) of fam- 
ily income for taxes and upkeep 
of property, or for rent. 

2. We measure the area of the 
garden space by using (linear, 
square, cubic) units. 

3. When an individual buys a 
home, he should pay not much 
more than (twice, four times, 
one half) his annual salary. 

4. The savings bank computes 
interest on our deposits (quar- 
terly, annually, semiannually). 

§. In measuring the dimen- 
sions of a room, we use (linear, 
square, cubic) units. 

6. We can approximate the 
cost of painting a house, when 
we know its (volume, surface, 
area). 

7. A deposit slip is made out 
when a person (opens a bank ac- 
count, places money in the bank, 
withdraws money from his ac- 
count). 

8. The insurance on my house 
will be highest if it is located 
(next to a gasoline filling station, 
in a village having fire-fighting 
equipment, in a restricted resi- 
dential section of a city). 

9. Taxes are apportioned ac- 
cording to (the assessed valuation 
of the property, the cost of the 
lot, one’s income, the size of the 
house). 

ACTIVITIES 

A. Model houses are built. 

B. Real houses being constructed 
or remodeled are visited by a 
committee, accompanied by the 
teacher. On the following day a 
report is made to the class. 

C. Dramatizations, involving a 
banking situation or a salesman 
selling a lot, are carried out. 

D. A motion picture may be 
shown in (Continued on page 74) 
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I. See the wheat grains march into the mill! Fresh 2. In the mill, the great machines clean the wheat. 3%. But look what’s happening now! The miller 4. And 
from the harvest — stripped from the stalks - Each grain is washed and scrubbed to remove the takes the wheat grain’s overcoats, his vest, his § golden, 
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7. Therefore, today the millers are making white &. But not all the good can be put back artificially! 9. One miller wanted to give you a food even richer 10. Anc 
breads and white cereals in which some of these Brown, golden whole-grain breads and cereals are and better-tasting than natural whole-grain wheat decided 
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RALSTON PURINA ON PAM 

















Full-Color, Illustrated Material Dram- 
atizes Importance of Cereal Grains 


Here is the story of cereal grains presented in a way that grips the 
attention and stirs the imagination of every child. The cartoons 
shown here are reproduced from an 8-page pamphlet, copies of 
which are available in quantity for distribution to your students. 
Sample copy of this pamphlet is included in a teaching kit together 
with large wall chart, classroom projects, and one-act play. All 
material was prepared with the guidance of experienced teachers 
and nutrition authorities. 


FOR FREE TEACHING KIT, USE COUPON BELOW 
Just fill in and mail the coupon and the complete Ralston teach- 
ing kit will be sent to you promptly without cost or obligation. 


* 7: * 


You appreciate, more than anyone, what a great opportunity you have 
in helping to mold the future of American youth. You know, too, that 
you can give more of yourself to this vital assignment when you feel 


your best. May we suggest that you eat Ralston Cereals regularly for 

added protection? Hot Ralston is whole wheat with 214 times as much 

natural wheat germ as whole wheat itself. For this reason, it can 

honestly be said that Hot Ralston protects from inside! The extra 

~ wheat germ also gives hot Ralston a rich heart-of-wheat flavor. Won’t 
you try it... soon? 
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4. And feeds them to the cattle! All the brown, 5. So the white breads and cereals that the miller 6. But you must have vitamins to turn the starch 
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strong muscles, sound teeth, healthy blood — are Of course, starch helps you...keeps your body have iron for red, healthy blood. And you need 
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vet 910. And do you know what happened? Well they Il, Why ...they made a cereal that contains the A cereal with a delicious, heart-of-wheat flavor 

oat decided to take a natural whole-wheat cereal — iron, phosphorus, protein, starch and vitamins that ...a rich, golden brown whole-wheat cereal 

ied ($end add extra amounts of the rich golden heart of are found in the grain’s overcoats, vest, body and that’s just plain packed with wholesomeness and 
wheat. And what happened? heart — plus extra amounts of the golden heart. happiness. 
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FREE !? Unusual Teaching Aids 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


5V Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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VACATION NEWS 
IN PICTURES 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


MARGARET SWORDS 


Instructor of Art, Bryant Elementary School, Harvey, Illinois 
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HEN school starts, children like to report their sum- 

Vi mer activities to their classmates. This September it 

might be fun to make that report in pictures. The typi- 

cal sketches on this page show girls and boys participat- 

ing in a salvage drive, working in a garden, and buying 
War Stamps with money earned during the summer. 

Drawings of this kind will give pupils practice in mak- 
ing action figures. Occasionally a child may ask a classmate 
to pose for him so that he can see the relation of the head 
to the back, of the arms to the legs, and so on. 

Children should be reminded that things in the fore- 
ground of a picture are made larger in proportion, and 
nearer the bottom, than more distant things. In their pic- 
tures they should try to show expressions indicating exer- 
tion, satisfaction, fatigue, pleasure, determination, so that 
anyone who sees what they have drawn will understand and 
appreciate these graphic reports of summer activities. 
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EASY CRAYON NATURE DRAWINGS 


NLEss especially trained for teaching 
U elementary art, teachers often hesi- 
tate to deviate from definitely outlined 
material. They avoid originality and 
merely direct pupils in closely copying a 
picture. 

Yet excellent results can be obtained if 
children first get a mental picture of the 
object or scene to be drawn, in its relation 
to the simplest possible form. They can 
then add to and build up a drawing until 
a very good piece of work is produced. 

Suppose the teacher plans an art lesson 
on drawing wild flowers. A huge bou- 
quet of sunflowers on the table may in- 
spire pupils to begin work. No pencl 
will be necessary—just crayons, which 
should be used very lightly. 

First, near the top of the paper, draw 
an oval for the center of the flower, using 
orange crayon. Around this draw a larg- 
er circle to indicate the outer rim of the 
sunflower; then draw a line for the stem, 
reaching from the center of the flower 
to the bottom of the paper. 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


GLADYS GARRETT HOOKER 
Teacher, Second Grade, Obadiah Knight School, Dallas, Texas 














Short vertical lines of yellow, mixed 
with brown, give the center of the sun- 
flower a solid effect. From the rim of 
the center oval to the outer circle is the 
area to be filled with pointed yellow pet- 
als. About four strokes are needed to 
complete a petal. Afterward the petals 
may be outlined with lavender. 

A. guick sweep to the left from a leaf 

.-Stem, around and back ta the stem, makes 
*tthe jeaf: outline,.and a few filler strokes 
complete the leaf... Add other leaves and 
perhaps a ‘second ‘blossom ‘ona stem off 
the main ‘stalk: : 

Many other flowers, such as _ those 
shown here, may be sketched quickly in a 
similar manner. First observe the flower. 
Compare its form with a circle, an oval, 
a square, a triangle, or other simple shape. 
Block out a general form and fill in with 
a minimum of crayon strokes. 

The same technique may be used in 
drawing trees. A graceful elm tree grew 
just outside the classroom windows in one 
school where I taught. (Continued on page 84) 
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IDEAS FOR ROOM DECORATION 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory S« hool, University of Chicago 
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ANY schoolrooms are overdecorated. A room is more rest- 

ful to children when there are few decorations, and ob- 

jects do not fill all available spaces. Many rural schools must 

necessarily put up exhibits in the classrooms because the halls 

are not large. I visited ten rural schools in June and talked 

with art supervisors and superintendents who said they had 

been working hard on this problem of spacing pictures and 

decorations in the rooms. In many schools one could see good 
results. 

Pasting cutouts all over windows and curtains, or even’‘in 
borders, clutters up the room; and this condition causes chil- 
dren to become restless. Two well-placed paintings of au- 
tumn leaves or autumn scenes, done by pupils, will add life and 
color to the walls. If there is a bulletin board, it is easy to take 
down these paintings after a day or two and put up two dif- 
ferent ones. On each succeeding day, two others may be 
displayed. The children really feel more honored, for their 
pictures show off better when they are not crowded. 

Very young children like to paint pictures on big sheets of 
wrapping paper, using tempera or fresco paint and a large 
brush. In September let them try their hand at autumn scenes 
such as they may see every day. 

The following plan has worked in our school even with five- 
year-olds. The teacher sits on a small chair in front of an 
easel, and the children sit around her on the floor, facing the 
easel. The teacher says, “I’m going to paint some autumn 
pictures while you watch. You may want to tell me what 
you think should be in the pictures.” 

Perhaps she paints a picture of trees. Children enjoy using 
white paint, so she begins by painting white birch trees with 
yellow leaves. She makes several pictures of birch trees. In 
some of the pictures she puts light tan spots on trunks. In 
other pictures she paints the trunks plain white. She then says, 
“Since the tree trunks are white, I think Ill put white some- 
where else in the picture. Can you think of something that 
would look well if it was painted white?” 

The children suggest a white house, white curtains in a red 
house, a white fence, a white sailboat. 

The teacher replies, “I’m glad you have so many ideas, but 
I can’t put all of them into just a few pictures. How would 
you like to put your ideas into pictures of your own?” 

Now the children begin to paint whatever appeals to them. 
One of the results may look like the picture of the trees and 
house shown here. 

* Next the teacher may paint a very simple vase. She does 
not try to make it perfectly symmetrical. Her endeavor is to 
have the result look like a child’s work. If the vase were very 
carefully shaped, the children would become too discouraged 
to attempt any painting by themselves. 

The teacher then says, “I’m going to put a bouquet of many 
different kinds of leaves in my vase. Sometimes Ill take a 
small brush and make dark red dots. I'll even put a little dark 
blue into the dark red dots to make some leaves look very dark. 
I'll put the blue in while the red is stiil wet so that the colors 
will mix together. Some of the other leaves I’ll make yellow, 
some light orange, and some red. Others can be green.” 

One child will say, “Ill put in pine twigs with cones on 
them when I make a bouquet.” 

Another will say, “Ill put white daisies in with the leaves.” 

The children will be eager to begin their paintings. Each 
pupil will try to make his picture different from the work of 
others, and no one will copy exactly the picture made by the 
teacher. The results will be beautiful. One example of a 
vase-and-bouquet painting is illustrated on this page. 
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ATTRACTIVE KITCHEN HOLL 


FOR ALL GRADES 


YVONNE M. ALTMANN 











Kindergarten Director, Merrill School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


ERE are some fruit-shaped holders to 
H use in picking up hot dishes. The 
handy basket in which the set of holders 
is placed can be hung on a hook near the 
kitchen stove. 

The holders pictured here, representing 
an apple, an orange, and a lemon, are made 
of cloth in the appropriate colors of red, 
orange, and yellow. The basket container 
is oilcloth with a plaid and floral design in 
colors that harmonize with the holders. 

The first step in making the set is to 
draw on scrap paper an outline of a bas- 
ket, similar to the one shown in the ac- 
companying drawing, and cut it out to 
use for a pattern. (You will need to com- 
plete the handle.) Also draw and cut a 


pattern for each fruit. Only the apple 
pattern and the lemon pattern are shown 
and they are half size. 

Lay each pattern on a double thickness 
of material, and pin it securely. The bot- 
tom edge of the basket should be placed 
on a fold of the oilcloth. Cut carefully 
around each pattern. 

About three thicknesses of cloth will be 
needed for padding the holders. Scraps 
of outing flannel or worn bath towels are 
satisfactory. Cut these pads somewhat 


.smaller than the pattern and place them 


between the fruit-shaped pieces of colored 
cloth. 

Sew each holder around its outer edge 
with an overcasting stitch, using self- 


color yarn. A bit of green may be add- 
ed to the stem of the apple. 

Lay the pattern of the basket on a sheet 
of tagboard and cut out two baskets with 
handles. These are to be used as a lining 
for the oilcloth basket, to make it firmer 
and more durable. 

Thread a large-eyed needle with one 
strand of each of the four colors of yarn 
used, and overcast completely around both 
reinforced halves of the basket with a 
wide stitch, as shown in the photograph. 
Wind the handle in spiral fashion with the 
four strands of colored yarn, and fasten 
securely with a few neat stitches. Now 
the set is ready to add a decorative as well 
as a useful touch to someone’s kitchen. 
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IDEAS FOR ROOM DECORATION 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


ANY schoolrooms are overdecorated. A room is more rest- 

ful to children when there are few decorations, and ob- 

jects do not fill all available spaces. Many rural schools must 

necessarily put up exhibits in the classrooms because the halls 

are not large. I visited ten rural schools in June and talked 

with art supervisors and superintendents who said they had 

been working hard on this problem of spacing pictures and 

decorations in the rooms. In many schools one could see good 
results. 

Pasting cutouts all over windows and curtains, or even‘in 
borders, clutters up the room; and this condition causes chil- 
dren to become restless. Two well-placed paintings of au- 
tumn leaves or autumn scenes, done by pupils, will add life and 
color to the walls. If there is a bulletin board, it is easy to take 
down these paintings after a day or two and put up two dif- 
ferent ones. On each succeeding day, two others may be 
displayed. The children really feel more honored, for their 
pictures show off better when they are not crowded. 

Very young children like to paint pictures on big sheets of 
wrapping paper, using tempera or fresco paint and a large 
brush. In September let them try their hand at autumn scenes 
such as they may see every day. 

The following plan has worked in our school even with five- 
year-olds. The teacher sits on a small chair in front of an 
easel, and the children sit around her on the floor, facing the 
easel. The teacher says, “I’m going to paint some autumn 
pictures while you watch. You may want to tell me what 
you think should be in the pictures.” 

Perhaps she paints a picture of trees. Children enjoy using 
white paint, so she begins by painting white birch trees with 
yellow leaves. She makes several pictures of birch trees. In 
some of the pictures she puts light tan spots on trunks. In 
other pictures she paints the trunks plain white. She then says, 
“Since the tree trunks are white, I think I'll put white some- 
where else in the picture. Can you think of something that 
would look well if it was painted white?” 

The children suggest a white house, white curtains in a red 
house, a white fence, a white sailboat. 

The teacher replies, “I’m glad you have so many ideas, but 
I can’t put all of them into just a few pictures. How would 
you like to put your ideas into pictures of your own?” 

Now the children begin to paint whatever appeals to them. 
One of the results may look like the picture of the trees and 
house shown here. 

* Next the teacher may paint a very simple vase. She does 
not try to make it perfectly symmetrical. Her endeavor is to 
have the result look like a child’s work. If the vase were very 
carefully shaped, the children would become too discouraged 
to attempt any painting by themselves. 

The teacher then says, “I’m going to put a bouquet of many 
different kinds of leaves in my vase. Sometimes I'll take a 
small brush and make dark red dots. I'll even put a little dark 
blue into the dark red dots to make some leaves look very dark. 
I'll put the blue in while the red is stiil wet so that the colors 
will mix together. Some of the other leaves I’ll make yellow, 
some light orange, and some red. Others can be green.” 

One child will say, “Ill put in pine twigs with cones on 
them when I make a bouquet.” 

Another will say, “I'll put white daisies in with the leaves.” 

The children will be eager to begin their paintings. Each 
pupil will try to make his picture different from the work of 
others, and no one will copy exactly the picture made by the 
teacher. The results will be beautiful. One example of a 
vase-and-bouquet painting is illustrated on this page. 
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ATTRACTIVE KITCHEN HOLDERS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


YVONNE M. ALTMANN 


Kindergarten Director, Merrill School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


ERE are some fruit-shaped holders to 
H use in picking up hot dishes. The 
handy basket in which the set of holders 
is placed can be hung on a hook near the 
kitchen stove. 

The holders pictured here, representing 
an apple, an orange, and a lemon, are made 
of cloth in the appropriate colors of red, 
orange, and yellow. The basket container 
is oilcloth with a plaid and floral design in 
colors that harmonize with the holders. 

The first step in making the set is to 
draw on scrap paper an outline of a bas- 
ket, similar to the one shown in the ac- 
companying drawing, and cut it out to 
use for a pattern. (You will need to com- 
plete the handle.) Also draw and cut a 


pattern for each fruit. Only the apple 
pattern and the lemon pattern are shown 
and they are half size. 

Lay each pattern on a double thickness 
of material, and pin it securely. The bot- 
tom edge of the basket should be placed 
on a fold of the oilcloth. Cut carefully 
around each pattern. 

About three thicknesses of cloth will be 
needed for padding the holders. Scraps 


of outing flannel or worn bath towels are 
satisfactory. Cut these pads somewhat 
. smaller than the pattern and place them 
between the fruit-shaped pieces of colored 
cloth. 

Sew each holder around its outer edge 
with an overcasting stitch, using self- 


color yarn. A bit of green may be add- 
ed to the stem of the apple. 

Lay the pattern of the basket on a sheet 
of tagboard and cut out two baskets with 
handles. These are to be used as a lining 
for the oilcloth basket, to make it firmer 
and more durable. 

Thread a large-eyed needle with one 
strand of each of the four colors of yarn 
used, and overcast completely around both 
reinforced halves of the basket with a 
wide stitch, as shown in the photograph. 
Wind the handle in spiral fashion with the 
four strands of colored yarn, and fasten 
securely with a few neat stitches. Now 
the set is ready to add a decorative as well 
as a useful touch to someone’s kitchen. 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
IDA K. BRINK 
Elementary Supervisor, Lincoln Consolidated Training School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Y psilanti, Michigan 
— and grasses are exceptionally well adapted to — 


the making of spatter prints—a form of art that fasci- 
nates children. There is something almost magical about 
placing a subject on a piece of plain paper and later finding 
it revealed in silhouette surrounded by myriads of tiny ink 
spatters. 

Spatterwork is a very easy process, and the equipment 
required is simple and readily obtained. To produce an 
attractive print, select a flower or grass spray that has some- 
thing distinctive about it. Avoid compactly formed blos- 




















soms or leaves that are heavy and bunchy. If necessary, mig 
press your subject under a weight to make it lie flat. ant 
In preparation, spread out newspapers to avoid’ damage hn, 
from accidental spattering. Ink of various shades may be 7“ 
used to produce any desired effect. Pour a small quantity = 
into a shallow dish, replenishing it as necessary. You will wo} 
need a piece of common wire window screen and a tooth- : 
brush, preferably one with bristles of even length. — 
Place the spray on a sheet of paper of suitable size, giving enc 
thought to appropriate spacing and pleasing margins. Ar- the 
range the details so as to make the outline show to the best ’ 
advantage and so as to produce a natural effect. If neces- = 
sary, pin down parts to keep them flat. (Continued on page 84) of 
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WE MADE ANIMAL PICTURE BOOKS 


A GRouP of sixth-graders discussed 
the kinds of art work that they 
might do which could be donated to our 
annual Junior Red Cross sale. They 
finally decided to make picture books of 
animal silhouettes that children just old 
enough to recognize animals by name 
would enjoy. 

Each pupil drew freehand outlines of 
animals on trial sheets 4” x 6” in size, 
endeavoring to make every outline fill 
the paper on which it was drawn. 

When a pupil had an outline which 
satisfied him, he selected five scrap pieces 
of colored construction paper from a 
box. Placing his pattern on top, he cut 
the six papers at one time. This gave 
him an animal for his own embryo book 
and four other animals in various colors 





l | | 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


STELLA E. WIDER 


Associate Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


which he could hand to his neighbors in 
exchange for their duplicates. [The sil- 
houettes at the top of this page are ex- 
amples of the results obtained. ] 

To ensure a reasonably uniform mar- 
gin, each pupil prepared a right-angle 
guide of paper 1” wide, and about 8” 
long each way (similar to a carpenter’s 
square). This was clipped to the lower 
right-hand corner of the manila-paper 
sheet which later would be a book page. 

An animal was placed near the angle, 
often with other animals to the left of 
it. When these had been located satis- 














factorily, they were pasted. Sometimes 
a little flower spot or table line was add- 
ed to the design. [See the three sample 
pages below. ] 

Some children made covers by past- 
ing cloth on manila paper. When thor- 
oughly dry, the cover pieces were cut. 
On three sides they were 12” larger than 
the pages. At the left, the front cover 
was lined up with the page edges. The 
back cover was made 1/4” longer than 
the front cover to allow for an overlap 
on the hinge side. [See illustration of 
plaid cloth cover. ] 

Other pupils made books with fronts 
and backs of heavy pasteboard, covered 
with cloth or with finger-painted paper 
and finished with a title. [See “Baby’s 
Book” below. ] 
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A PAGE OF AMERICAN HOUSES 


FOR MIDDLE 


AND UPPER GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, Unit ersity of Chicago 


HILDREN always enjoy drawing houses, and yet they per- 

sistently draw them all in ;the sante. stvle—if it can be 
called a style. The simple’ #lastrations on this page will stim- 
ulate your pupils to enlarge’ thejy. drawing. vo¢abulary. 

With third-graders, little ‘dise’ufsion is necessary. They can 
choose the ones they like’ best andpur. them in landscapes and 
settings which include suck i¢érh$-as ‘children playing games 
near the house and a man mowing the lawn. Older pupils will 
be interested in a few facts concerning some of the houses 
shown here. 

Houses of modernistic type are plain and boxlike. 
tects design them with windows grouped, and large 
uninterrupted by openings. The first two houses illustrated 
are examples. The black rectangles are windows, and the 
checked section in the second house represents glass brick. 

Notice the house with the large cupola, and the stone ter- 
race. It is an old New England house near the ocean. Origi- 
nally it was the home of the captain of a sailing vessel. As 
the time approached for him to return from a voyage, his wife 
and children would go up to the cupola and stay for hours 
looking out to sea, or they would pace the “captain’s walk” on 
the roof, trying to catch sight of his ship. 

Early pioneers in America commonly built log houses, as logs 
could be obtained readily in the forested areas. Nowadays we 
see log cabins along the shores of lakes and streams and in the 
woods where people go for vacations. Sometimes the cedar 
logs are peeled, stained, and varnished. Often the bark is left 
on the logs, to give an oldtime effect. 


Archi- 


wall areas 
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The 
A hundred 
families may make their homes in an apartment house. 

In the upper right-hand corner of the illustration is a house 


Apartment houses are familiar sights in many cities. 
one shown has four stories and many windows. 


of Spanish design, often seen in the Southwest. The walls of 
such houses are made of stucco, or of adobe—a substance ob- 
tained by mixing the plentiful clay of the region with water 
and letting the hot sunshine harden it until it is almost like 
cement. Adobe is practical for warm climates, but it is unsat- 
isfactory where the winters are cold, because it will crack if it 
freezes. The roof of tile is picturesque. 

The last two houses date back to colonial days. Notice the 
blinds or shutters, which can be closed as a protection against 
storms or bright sun. Before sunproof dyes were invented, 
housewives protected their wallpaper and carpets from fading 
by closing the blinds, or drawing dark shades, on summer days. 

As a part of this lesson, the following facts may be taught. 

Certain kinds of houses are built because of special needs. 

Usually people construct houses out of material which can 
be found near them. 

Characteristics of houses in other lands (such as the iron 
balcony railing on the Spanish-type house) are often intro- 
duced by people who come from abroad. 

Climate affects architecture. Sloping roofs allow snow to 
slide off, or rain to drain easily. In warm climates, people like 
large window and door openings, to let in the air. In cold cli- 
mates, such openings are usually smaller and fewer, with a 
view to conserving heat in winter. 














A MORNING PRAYER 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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Fa-ther, we thank Thee for the night, And for the pleas- ant morn- ing light, For 
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rest and food and  QIov - ingcare, And _ all that makes the world 
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Ys us to do the things we should, To be to. oth- “f kind and good. In 
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, i all we = say, To grow more lov-ing ev - ‘ry day. 
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OUR TREASURY OF SELECTED VERSE 


THE SEA SHELL 


AMY LOWELL 


Sea Shell, Sea Shell, 
Sing me a song, O please! 
A song of ships, and sailor men, 
Of parrots and tropical trees; 
Of islands lost in the Spanish 


Main 

Which no man ever may find 
again, 

Of fishes and corals under the 
waves, 


And sea horses stabled in great 
green caves. 

Sea Shell, Sea Shell, 

Sing of the things you know so 
well. 


MR. NOBODY 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


i know a funny little man, 
As quiet as a mouse, 
Who does 


done 


the mischief that is 
In everybody's house! 
There's no one ever sees his 
face, 
And yet we all agree 
That every plate we break was 
cracked 
By Mr. Nobody. 
"Tis he who always tears our 
books, 
Who leaves the door ajar, 
He pulls the buttons from our 
shirts, 
And scatters pins afar; 


That squeaking door will always 


squeak, 
For, prithee, don’t you see, 
We leave the oiling to be done 
By Mr. Nobody. 


The finger marks upon the door’ 
By none of us are made; 

We never leave the blinds un- 

closed, 

To let the curtains fade. 

The ink we never spill; the boots 
That lying round you see 

Are not our boots—they all be- 


long 


To Mr. Nobody. 


A FATHER’S ADVICE 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

To thine own self be true; 

And it must follow, as the night 
the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to 
any man. 
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THE SWALLOW 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


Fly away, fly away, over the sea, 

Sun-loving swallow, for summer 
is done. 

Come again, come again, come 
back to me, 

Bringing the summer and bring- 
ing the sun. 


BE STRONG 


MALTBIE DAVENPORT BABCOCK 
Be ‘strong! 
We are not here to play, to 
dream, to drift; 
We have hard work to do, and 
loads to lift; 
Shun not the struggle—face it; 
tis God's gift. 


Be strong! 
Say not, “The days are 
Who's to blame?” 
And fold the hands and acquiesce 


evil. 


—oh, shame! 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely, 
in God's name. 


Be strong! 

It matters not how deep in- 
trenched the wrong, 

How hard the battle goes, the 

day how long; 

Faint not—fight on! Tomorrow 


comes the song. 


TRAVEL 


EDN'A SF.*VINCENT MILLAY 


‘The? railroad track is miles 
away, 
And the’ day is 


voices speaking. 


loud with 


Yet there isn’t a train goes by 
all day 
But I hear its whistles shriek- 
ing. 


All night there isn’t a train goes 
by, 
Though the night is still for 
sleep and dreaming, 
But I see its cinders red on the 
sky, 
And hear its engine steaming. 
My heart is with the 
friends I make, 
And better friends I'll not be 
knowing, 
Yet there isn’t a train I wouldn't 
take, 
No matter where it’s going. 


warm 
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MORNING 


EMILY DICKINSON 


Will there really be a morning? 

Is there such a thing as day? 

Could I see it from the moun- 
tains 

If I were as tall as they? 


Has it feet like water lilies? 

Has it feathers like a bird? 

Is it brought from famous coun- 
tries 

Of which I have never heard? 

Oh, some scholar! Oh, some 
sailor! 

Oh, some wise man from the 
skies! 

Please to tell a little pilgrim 

Where the place called morning 
lies! 


THE SQUIRREL 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Whisky, frisky, 
Hippity hop, 
Up he goes 

To the tree top! 


Whirly, twirly, 
Round and round, 
Down he scampers 
To the ground. 


Furly, curly, 
What a tail! 
Tall as a feather, 
Broad as a sail! 


Where's his supper? 
In the shell; 
Snappity, crackity, 
Out it fell! 


UP COMES THE MOON 


NANCY BYRD TURNER 
The wood is in shadow, it’s dark 
on the hill, 
The owl is awake in his tree; 
The blossoms are sleeping, the 
leaves are all still, 
And robins have finished their 
playtime. 


Then up rolls the moon from the 
edge of a field, 
Like a cart wheel, round as can 
be. 
All night she'll go rolling, and 
when she has wheeled 
Down into the west, we'll have 
daytime. 


MILKWEED SEED 


WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER 


As white as milk, 

As soft as silk, 

And hundreds close together; 
They sail away 

On an autumn day, 

When windy is the weather. 


THE FIRST UMBRELLA 


OLIVER HERFORD 


Under a toadstool crept a wee 
Elf, 

Out of the rain, to shelter him- 
self. 

Under the toadstool sound asleep, 

Sat a big Dormouse all in a heap. 

Trembled the wee Elf, fright- 
ened, and yet 

Fearing to fly away lest he get 
wet. 

To the next shelter—maybe a 
mile! 

Sudden the wee Elf smiled a wee 
smile, 

Tugged till the toadstool toppled 
in two. 

Holding it over him, gayly he 
flew. 

Soon he was safe home, dry as 

could be. 

woke the Dormouse— 

“Good gracious me! 

Where is my toadstool?’’ loud he 
lamented. 

—And that’s how. umbrellas first 
were invented. 


Soon 


rD LIKE TO BE 
A LIGHTHOUSE 


RACHEL FIELD 


I'd like to be a lighthouse 
All scrubbed and painted white. 
I'd like to be a lighthouse 
And stay awake all night 
To keep my eye on everything 
That sails my patch of sea; 
I'd like to be a lighthouse 
With the ships all watching me. 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to 
the following for permission to reprint 
verses: Houghton Mifflin Co. for “The 
Sea Shell,” from A Dome of Many- 
Colored Glass; The Macmillan Co. for 
“The Swallow,” from Sing-Song; Edna 
St. Vincent Millay for “Travel,” from 
Second April, published by Harper and 
Brothers, copyright, 1921, by the au- 
thor; Little, Brown & Co. for “Morn- 
ing,” from Poems for Youth; Ginn and 
Co. for “Up Comes the Moon,” from 
The Great Idea and Other Stories, by 
B. R. Buckingham; Margaret Seegmiller 
for “Milkweed Seed’; Charles Scribner's 
Sons for “The First Umbrella”; and 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. for “I’d Like 
to Be a Lighthouse,” from Taris and 
T oadstools. 

“A Father’s Advice” is from Hamlet. 
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“RUMPELSTILTSKIN” DRAMATIZED 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


IDA K. BRINK 


Ts play can be acted by 


children or by marionettes 
operated by children. In the lat- 
ter case, the spinning wheel can 
be made to turn by attaching to 
the wheel a rod which will ex- 
tend backstage through a small 
opening in the backdrop. The 
cradle can be rocked by a string 
attached to the cradle and pulled 
by someone off stage. The straw 
may be heaped on a piece of card- 
board that can be slowly with- 
drawn as paper “gold pieces” are 
dropped from above the wheel. 

The teacher might encourage 
her pupils to develop their own 
dramatization. At least they can 
help with the casting, and they 
can paint the various backdrops. 
Two or more children as stage 
hands may change the backdrops 
and arrange stage properties for 
each scene. 

Costuming may be limited to a 
miller’s cap, a crown for the King 
and one for the Queen, a sleeve 
band for the Messenger, and a gay 
feathered cap for Rumpelstiltskin. 
If complete costuming is needed, 
as in the case of puppet actors, 
the effect should be medieval. 
Refer to well-illustrated books 
of fairy tales. 

A toy orchestra or a rhythm 
band will add to the entertain- 
ment, although piano music or 
phonograph recordings may be 
used instead. Helping with the 
music gives children who are not 
in the play an opportunity to 
make a contribution to the group 
effort. Selections may be played 
before and after the dramatiza- 
tion if desired. Music should be 
played while the stage hands are 
changing backdrops and placing 
stage properties. 


Act I 


(Enter Miller left. He stands 
before mill and whistles a merry 
tune. King enters right.) 

MILLER (bowing low)—Good 
morning, Your Majesty. 

KING—Good morning, Miller. 
You seem very happy. 

MILLER—Indeed I am happy. 
I have a wonderful daughter. 

KING—What is so wonderful 
about your daughter? 

MILLER—You may not believe 
it, but she can spin straw into 
gold. 

KING—Spin straw into gold! 
That is wonderful. (Pause.) I 
command you, Miller, to bring 
your daughter to me tomorrow. 


She shall spin gold for me. 


Elementary Supervisor, Lincoln 


Consolidated Training School, 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Acting out a familiar folk tale is a good way for 


children to begin a year’ 


s dramatic experiences. 


This version may also be used with marionettes. 








CHARACTERS 


MILLER 

KING 

MAIDEN—The Miller’s daughter, lat- 
er Queen. 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN 

MESSENGER 


SETTING 
Act L-—Outside the mill. Back- 


drop portrays a moss-covered stone 
mill, with a stream flowing over a 
large wooden water wheel. 

Act II.—A storeroom in the pal- 
ace. Backdrop shows a stone wall. 








A spinning wheel and a stool stand 
toward the front. A small pile of 
straw is in the foreground near the 
wheel. 

Act III.—Royal nursery. Back- 
drop shows animal toys and a child’s 
furnishings. An armchair and a 
cradle are right of center. 

Act IV.—Near Rumpelstiltskin’s 
home. Backdrop shows a tiny house 
set in a forest. A make-believe bon- 
fire occupies the center of the stage. 
There is a bush or tree trunk for 
Messenger to hide behind. 

Act V.—Same as Act III. 














MILLER (bowing low)—Yes, 
Your Majesty. 

(Exit King.) 

MILLER—Now whatever shall 
Ido? My daughter can no more 
spin straw into gold than I can 
make rain fall from a clear sky. 
(He exits.) 

(Interlude of music to show 
lapse of time.) 

(Miller and Maiden enter and 
walk slowly across the stage.) 

MAIDEN—Father, how can I 
ever spin straw into gold? 

MILLER—You must try very 
hard. You may be able to do it. 

(Exit Miller and Maiden.) 


Act Il 

(Maiden sits by the spinning 
wheel.) 

KING (entering)—I command 
you to spin this straw into gold 
before sunrise tomorrow. I shall 
lock the door so that you will not 


MAIDEN (sobbing)—Oh, dear! 
Oh, dear! (Rumpelstiltskin skips 
into room. He enters between 
curtains, or from overhead if a 
marionette.) What are you do- 
ing here? 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN—I am here 
to help you. (Goes to spinning 
wheel and sets wheel whirling.) 
What will 
you give me if I spin the gold 
for you? 

MAIDEN—You may have my 
necklace. . 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN—AIl right. 
(He sits at the wheel and spins. 
Music: A spinning song. Gold 
pieces shower down from above 
wheel. The pile of straw is gradu- 
ally withdrawn. Rumpelstiltskin 
stops the wheel and looks up.) 
There, the gold is spun. 

MAIDEN—Here is the necklace. 
Thank you for helping me. 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN (leaving) — 


See how easy it is? 

















be disturbed. (Evxits.) You are welcome. Good-by. 
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KING (enters) —I am delight- 
ed! You have spun the straw 
into gold! I want more gold 
though, so come with me into the 
next storeroom. I have a larger 
pile of straw in there. (He and 
Maiden exit left. They reappear 
soon after at right. In the mean- 
time a larger pile of straw has 
been placed on the stage.) Spin 
this straw into gold also. 

MAIDEN—I shall do my best, 
Your Majesty. 

(Exit King.) 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN (dances in, 
laughing)—Here I am_ again. 
What will you give me for spin- 
ning this time? 

MAIDEN—You may have my 
ring. 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN—It is a bar- 
gain. (He sits at wheel and spins. 
Gold showers down. Pile of straw 
gradually disappears. He stops 
wheel.) The job is done. 

MAIDEN—Here is the ring. 
Thank you for helping me again. 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN—Again you 
are welcome. Good-by. (Exits.) 

KING (enters)—I am very well 
pleased with your spinning, but 
my heart is not yet satisfied. | 
must have more gold. Come 
with me into the next room. (He 
and Maiden exit left. They reap- 
pear at right. A pile of straw 
larger than either of the other 
two has been placed on stage.) 
Spin this straw into gold and you 
shall be my queen. (Exits.) 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN (enters)— 
What will you give me if I spin 
for you again? 

MAIDEN (weeping)—Alas! I 
have nothing more to give. 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN—It will be 
harder, then, to make a bargain, 
but I tell you what I will do. I'll 
spin for you if you will promise 
to give me your first child. 

MAIDEN—That will be a hard 
promise to keep, but I must get 
the spinning done. I promise. 
You may have my first child. 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN—An _ excel- 
lent bargain! Ha! Ha! Ha! (He 
spins. Gold showers down, straw 
disappears. He stops the wheel.) 
Now, it is done. Remember your 
promise! (Exits.) 





Act Ill 


(The Miller’s daughter, now 
Queen, sits beside cradle, rocks 
it, and sings a lullaby.) 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN (slips in and 
stands, looking at baby)—Re- 
member your promise. The child 


is mine. (Continued on page 78) 
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THE DEMON CARELESSNESS 


A SAFETY PLAY FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Act I 


(Brenda, Judy, and Jane are 
walking along, engaged in con- 
t ersation.) 

BRENDA—Say, Judy, what do 
you think of those two Jones 
boys who moved into the house 
on the corner last week? 

yupy—lI haven’t seen much of 
them, but they seem rather nice. 

JANE—You wouldn't say that 
if you knew more about them. 

yupy—What do 
Jane? 

JANE—Well, you know how 


you mean, 


proud we've been of our neigh- 
borhood’s safety record. Only 
the other day, Officer O'Malley 
remarked that we were the most 
safety-minded girls and boys he’s 
ever known. Just as we begin to 
get some recognition for our ef- 
forts the Jones boys have to come 
along. Tell Judy the rest, Brenda. 
It makes me angry every time | 
think of it. 

BRENDA—It’s this way, Judy. 
To the Jones boys, Streets no 
longer have crossings; sidewalks 
are made for carts and bicycles; 
trafhe lights mean nothing and— 
(Billy Jones rides onto the stage 
on his bicycle, coming directly at 
the girls and nearly knocking 
Brenda over.) OW! 

BILLY—Wake up, you gossip- 
Can't you see a fellow has 
to get by? Yippee! (He exits.) 

BRENDA (calling after Billy) — 
Why, you horrid thing, you! 

JANE—That, Judy, was Billy 
Do you think he’s nice 


ers! 


Jones. 
now? 
yjupy—I should say not. 
(Carol and Ralph enter, di- 
sheveled and crying.) 
BRENDA—Why, children, what 
has happened to you? 
RALPH—A_ big 
our game and took our ball. 
(sobbing )—And—and 


boy stopped 
CARO! 
he knocked us down. 
JANE—That must have been 
Pete Jones. He already has a rep- 
utation for picking on the little 
ones. 
BRENDA—We'll have to fix 
those boys somehow. Let's get 
our crowd together and plan 
something. Come on. 


(All u alk off stage.) 
Act II 
(Bob, Sandy, and Jack are 
talking with Officer O'Malley.) 
OFFICER OMALLEY—What is 
this I've been hearing about care- 
lessness around here lately, boys? 
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THE INSTRUCTOR, 


IDA FLORENCE COHEN 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Bergen Street School, Newark, New Jersey 


These neighborhood children were all truly safety- 
minded. So when their good record was threat- 
ened by newcomers, they took steps to protect it. 





Is it true that you've been run- 
ning across streets without pay- 
ing any attention to trafhc, and 
little 
with your bicycles? It’s shame- 
ful! What has got into you? 
BoB (in astonishment )—Why, 
Officer O'Malley, you ought to 
know by now that we boys are 


knocking down children 


too safety-minded to do foolish 
things like that! 

OFFICER O'MALLEY—Well! I 
am certainly glad to hear that 
But 
the recklessness is going on. I 
hear it from all sides. 
and tell 
phone calls down at headquarters. 


That's 


you re not the guilty ones! 


Drivers 


stop me. I 


even get 
Who can be responsible? 
still a mystery. 
(Girls enter.) 
JANE—It’s no mystery to us. 
Some wild bulls have escaped 
from their cages! 
SANDY—Wild bulls? 


you mean the Jones boys. 


I'll bet 


Mobe/ Beny bel/ 





OFFICER O'MALLEY—Who are 
they? 

BRENDA—Pete and Billy Jones. 
They moved into the house down 
on the corner. They’ve been giv- 
ing wild bulls some pretty stiff 
competition. 

OFFICER O MALLEY—So that’s 
it, is it? 

jaNE—AIll the things that 
we ve worked so hard for in this 
neighborhood are just going to 
Billy Jones rides his bi- 
cycle on the sidewalk and Pete 
Jones is picking on the little ones 


smash. 


around here. 
yjacK—Just let me at them! 
(Assumes fighting pose.) 
Bop—We'll clean them up. 
SANDY—Let’s get going! 
(Boys start to leave.) 
BRENDA—Boys! Come back. 
Shame on you. We haven't had 
a neighborhood fight in ages. 
You're not going to start that 
child stuff again. 








CHARACTERS 
BRENDA 
JUDY 
JANI 
RALPH } 

—Two younger children. 
peng 0} ger childre 
OFFICER O'MALLEY (later Demon 

Carelessness ) 


BOB 

SANDY 

JACK 

BiLLY} _The Jones brothers, who 
PETE persist in carelessness. 


CosTUMES 


Children wear their regular school 
clothes. Officer O’Malley wears a 





uniform resembling a policéman’s. 
As Demon Carelessness, he wears a 
frightening mask and a flowing black 
robe decorated with many cutouts of 
skulls and crossbones. 


SETTING 

Acts I and II show a sidewalk, a 
park, or any ordinary outdoor scene. 
They may be given before the cur- 
tain. Act III takes place in Jane's 
home. A refreshment table is in a 
corner of the room. Moving-picture 
projection equipment is set up. The 
chairs are arranged in two rows. 
There should be entrances at right 
and left. Large safety posters may 
hang on the walls. 
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SANDY—But we've got to do 
something fast. Gosh! They'll 
have to be made to realize that 
they've got to play safe in this 
neighborhood. 

yupy—Why don’t you leave it 
tc Officer O'Malley? 

BRENDA—If Officer O'Malley 
had to punish anyone in this 
neighborhood for breaking safety 
rules, it would spoil our record. 
Isn’t that right? 

(All agree emphatically.) 

JANE—I've got an idea. How 
about inviting the Jones boys to 
a party? 

(All protest and express disap- 
prot al.) 

jackK—This is no time to cele- 
brate! 

JANE—Please listen. We can 
have some fun and teach those 
boys a lesson at the same time. 

BoB—Sounds 
but explain! 

JANE—Well— (All gather 
around her in a group, putting 
their heads together, while she 
whispers her plan.) 

SANDY—Jane, that’s great! 

Bop—Why didn’t I think of 
that! 

OFFICER O' MALLEY—Sure, and 
that should do the trick. 

(Group breaks up happily.) 


funny to me, 


Act Ill 


(Girls are arranging flowers 
and dishes on a refreshment ta- 
ble in preparation for the party. 
Boys are setting up a motion- 
picture projector and screen.) 

jJupy—I'm so excited! 

yack—I can hardly wait to 
see what happens. 

JANE—Offcer O'Malley was 
good to help us, wasn’t he? 

BoB—Do you think the Jones 
boys will recognize him? 

SANDY—Not a chance! 

(A knock is beard.) 

BRENDA— [hat 
Jones boys. 

JANE (going to the door)— 
Hello, boys, come in. (Billy and 
Pete Jones enter.) Make your- 
selves at home. I’m Jane. Here 
are Judy and Brenda. (Kzock is 
heard.) Sandy, take over, please, 
while I see who is at the back 
door. (She goes out.) 

SANDY—Billy and Pete, meet 
the rest of the gang. This is Bob 
and this is Jack. 

yackK—We hope you will like 
living on our street. 


must be the 


BILLY—It certainly was nice 
of you to invite us strangers to 
your party. (Continued on page 72) 
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SAFETY PATROL MARCH 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY ERROLL HAY COLCOCK 





' as, yo 
7 a 


Oh, we’re the girls and boys whostand For safe-ty laws through - the 


es 





ip- pi- ty, hip - pi -ty, hip, hoo- ray! traf-fic sig-nals, with great care, When 


cross-ing cor - ners here andthere, Hip-pi-ty, hip-pi-ty, hip, wemust  o- bey; 


To  safe-ty’s pledge we shall betrue, Wher-e’er we go, what-e’erwe do, And from 





_ 


- ers, too, each day, Hoo - ray, hur - rah, who - er 








— _ 


rule than safe-ty’s law— Hip-pi-ty, hip- pi-ty, ip- pi-ty, hip, hoo - ray! 





This song will make a good program number to use with the safety play on page 54. 
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Act I 
Scene 1 


(A spotlight on an area at ex- 
treme left of stage in front of 
curtains reveals Joe, seated at his 
desk, asleep with his head on his 
folded arms. A few measures of 
Tschaikowsky’s “Slavic March” 


[ Victor Record No. 12006] are’ 


played sofily. The spotlight is 
switched off. Joe goes back of 
curtains and takes his place for 
Scene 2.) 


Scene 2 


(Class is seated. 
conspicuous position. 
above is played. Mr. Tyrant en- 
ters. Class Members rise, remain- 
ing at strict attention until he 
10ds permission for them to sit.) 

MR. TYRANT—Class, recite our 
country’s creed. 

CLASS MEMBERS (fogether)— 
Our homeland is the greatest 
country that the world has ever 
seen, and we, its inhabitants, are 
a superior race. All other coun- 
tries must bow down to us, and 
follow our dictates. We 
make ourselves physically strong 


Joe is in a 
Music as 


must 


so that we may always remain 
the master 
There is no place in our land for 


race of this planet. 
those who are physically ill or 
unfit; they 
their superiors. 


must make room for 
Having this as 
our creed we shall one day dictate 
our way of living to the whole 
human race. 

MR. TYRANT-—Correct. Now 
give the oath of obedience to 
our supreme ruler—Mr. Dictator. 
(He indicates portrait on wall.) 

CLASS MEMBERS (with the ex- 
ception of Joe, in unison) —Hon- 
orable Dictator, we, your humble 
subjects, pledge that we will al- 
ways obey your dictates, for your 
supreme judgment is an infallible 
guide to those who desire to serve 
the best interest of the state. You 
and the state are our idols. 

MR. TYRANT—Joe, why did 
you not give the oath of obedi- 
ence to our honorable dictator? 
(Joe cringes. Mr. Tyrant comes 
down the aisle and roughly pulls 
Joe erect.) Joe, answer me. 

yor—I meant to do no harm, 
Mr. Tyrant, but in my church— 

MR. TYRANT—Church, eh? Do 
you not know that it is against 
the law to worship in churches? 
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FOR UPPER GRADES 


ESTHER MYERS 


Teacher of Social Studies, Glenside School, 
Cheltenham Township, Pennsylvania 


In this play, Joe dreams about going to school 
under a dictatorship. This prompts him to cam- 
paign for a greater appreciation of our democracy. 


JOE (cringes furtively)—Yes, 
Mr. Tyrant. (Cries.) 

MR. TYRANT (disdainfully)— 
Fool! 


Race ever cries. 


No member of the Super 
That is left for 
the weaklings who live in a de- 
mocracy. Class, what is the pun- 
ishment for one who cries? 

(Class Members shout, “He 
should be whipped,” “Beat him,” 
and so on.) 

MR. TYRANT—Fred, tell me 
what should be done with anyone 
who disobeys and attends church. 

FRED—This is one of the major 
crimes and may be punished by 
imprisonment in a concentration 
camp. 

jor—But, sir, let me explain. 

MR. TYRANT—Silence! There 
is no explanation. Class, how are 
insubordinate pupils treated? 

(Class Members shout, “As 
traitors!” “As spies!” “As ene- 
mics of the state.” Voices rise.) 

(As curtains close, strains of 
“Slavic March” are heard.) 


Scene 3 

(Spotlight focuses attention 
on Joe, seated at his desk as in 
Scene 1. He awakens and looks 
around, trying to assure himself 
that he is safe at home.) 

jyore—Whew! That dream is 
as close as I ever want to come to 
living in a dictatorship! I never 
really appreciated what it means 


other freedoms until I found my- 
self deprived of them in my 
Well, I guess I had bet- 
ter keep awake now and finish 


dream. 


my history lesson if I want to 
prove that I am glad to live in a 
Let's see, how did 
“Make a 
list of the citizenship rights for 
which 


democracy. 
our assignment read? 


worked 
and fought, and mention ways in 
which that 
they do not really value those 
rights today.” Well, let’s see— 

(Spotlight off.) 
Act Il 

(Curtains open, 

Tom enter slou ly. 
a folded newspaper.) 
JOE (running to catch up with 
them)—Hello! How did 


make out with our history les- 


our forefathers 


some persons show 


Betty and 
Tom carries 


you 


son for today? 

Tom (indifferently)—Oh, all 
right, I guess. 

BETTY—I'll tell you after class 
today. 
crossed. 

joe—Last night I fell asleep 
over my lessons and I dreamed 


But I’ve got my fingers 


that I was living in a dictator- 
I de- 
cided when I woke up that most 
of us don’t take our democracy 
scriously enough. 

voM—Slightly “tetched” this 
morning, aren't you? 


ship. Boy, it was awful! 








to have freedom of worship and yor—No, I mean it. Weve 
freedom of speech and all the inherited a country with vast 
Act IL—Main Street in Joe's 
CHARACTERS home town. Backdrop might show 
yoe—American BETTY store fronts. The school is supposed 
schoolboy. FIRST IDLER to be off stage right. An electric- 


CLASS MEMBERS-—— 
I red and 


SECOND IDLER 
FIRST SHOPPER 


others. SECOND SHOPPER 
MR. TYRANT LAURA 
rOM SALLY 
SETTING 


Act I, Scene 1.—Takes place be- 
fore the curtains. Desk and chair 
and a lamp indicate Joe’s home. 

Scene 2.—A classroom in a dic- 
tatorship. Desks are in rows. At- 
mosphere is drab and severe. On 
the wall hangs a portrait with the 
words Mr. Dictator printed below. 

Scene 3.—Same as Scene 1. 





light pole and a rubbish container 
are effective bits of realism. 


SUGGESTIONS 


If the speeches are found to be 
too long for memorizing, the play 
can be presented as a dramatization of 
the radio type. If, on the other hand, 
a longer program involving 
characters is desired, any number of 
scenes could be written by the chil- 
dren—depicting well-known episodes 
in our national life, particularly those 
that heralded new freedoms. These 
episodes could be offered as Scene 4 
of Act L 


more 
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natural resources, with plenty of 
room to expand, and with free- 


dom and opportunity to do 


whatever we wish. All we have 
to do is to keep it that way. 
BETTY—Listen to the boy rave! 
ToM—What could we do? We 
aren't old enough to vote. 
BETTY—Why, even the aver- 
age grownup doesn’t seem to 
have much chance of changing 
the government, if you ask me. 
jyor—I don’t mean that any 
one person should try to change 
our country overnight. I just 
mean that if each man, woman, 
and child took his responsibilities 
as a citizen a little more seriously, 
many of the wrongs could be cor- 
rected. I'll bet that right here 
on Main Street I can show you 
half a dozen ideas about citizen- 
ship that should be changed— 
ideas that the people themselves 
could change just by 
more thought. 
(First Idler and Second Idler 
slouch in on extreme left.) 
ToM—I'm ready to be shown. 
yor—Let’s listen to these two 


taking 


men on the corner. 

FIRST IDLER—How come you 
are not at work this morning? 

SECOND IDLER—Well, I quit. 
The boss wanted me to stay late 
and finish my job, but I wanted 
to go to the horse races, so I told 
him I wouldn't stay. He gave me 
that line about our boys on the 
fighting front needing the stuff, 
but I didn’t fall for it. 

FIRST IDLER—Our inspector 
told me my work wasn’t good 
enough to pass inspection and he 
said lives had been lost through 
I told him 


it was his job to catch my mis- 


carelessness like mine. 


takes, and then I quit. 

SECOND IDLER—Bill McCroy 
says we should get a job in his 
plant. He says you don’t have to 
work hard to earn big money. 
That’s the kind of work I want. 

FIRST IDLER—So do I! 

(They shuffle off the stage.) 

TOM (angrily )—Oh, how dare 
those fellows quit! My brother 
is on the fighting front. He can't 
quit, and he needs the stuff they 
make. 

BETTY (in indignation) —That 
kind of talk would be bad enough 
in peacetime. Where did those 
men get the (Continued on page 74) 

















SURVEYS PROVE THAT BREAKFAST IS THE 
NEGLECTED MEAL WITH SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Here’s teaching help to 
correct this bad eating habit 


Cereal Institute makes available to all teach- 
ers and their students, free of charge, this 
timely and practical teaching material on 
the important subject—“The Nutritionally 
Adequate Breakfast,” prepared especially 
for fourth and fifth grade classes by a lead- 
ing educator. 

New Official United States Meal Pattern 
Chart in full color, size 20” x 2514"—to aid 
you in teaching good eating habits to your 
students. 

Teacher's Outline—consists of topics for dis- 
cussion and suggested classroom activities. 
40 Students’ Work Sheets—brief and simple 
for students’ classroom use. 


National Nutrition Program announces 


A New Educational Film 


IN TECHNICOLOR BY WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 


This is the new United States Department of Agriculture educational nutrition 
film on the “Basic 7” Food Groups—"“SOMETHING YOU DIDN'T EAT’—now 
available in 16 mm. size for classroom and assembly use. It talks, it teaches— 
it's interesting. Send us a post card for list of nearest film libraries from which 
you may obtain this film. 








Home Economics Dept. 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


*We will be glad to send you summary of Please send me one complete set of the Breakfast Teaching 
surveys of school children’s breakfast eating Material and U. S. Meal Pattern Chart. 


habits. Also, a plan for making breakfast 
survey in your own Classes. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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WAR STAMPS 


ELEANOR COMSTOCK 


EACHERS who are searching 
T for another plan to encour- 
age their pupils to purchase War 
Stamps may want to try the one 
that I have found successful. It 
seems that candy and other con- 
fections are still a temptation for 
children who must save a penny 
or two at a time until they have 
enough for a War Stamp. To 
help them, we used a toy bank. 

Each morning everyone depos- 
ited whatever money he wished, 
and I made out a slip for each de- 
posit. A secretary recorded the 
amount on each depositor’s slip 
and the treasurer checked it. On 
the day that War Stamps were 
sold, the secretary added up the 
accounts. The treasurer paid out 
money to those who had enough 
for a stamp, and the rest was left 
in the bank for another week. 


DOLLS IN SCHOOL 


ROXIE MARTIN 


OLLS can satisfy a real need 
D in the primary classroom. 
They furnish opportunities for 
teaching language; they can be 
used during play periods to help 
children become adjusted to one 
another. In health classes, the 
teacher and pupils can pretend 
that the dolls are children, and 
health rules can be taught indi- 
rectly with no risk of hurting 
anyone's feelings. 





SEL AR AAA SD RRR ED CREE CE TY. 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 4 for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








BOOK REPORTS 


MARY JEAN SNYDER 


HEN the jackets on our 
ve new library books became 
torn, I took them off and the pu- 
pils cut out the titles and pictures 
and mounted them on colored 
construction paper. We use them 
in connection with our Friday 
afternoon story programs. 

Each child chooses one story 
and decides on a method of pre- 
senting it to the class. Perhaps 
one will tell riddles about persons 
in the story. Another may tell 
an interesting episode or read an 
exciting paragraph found in the 
book. The pupils try to identify 
the name and author of the book. 
If no one guesses correctly, the 
picture from the cover is shown. 
Interest in reading more books 
has been greatly promoted. 


EXTRA COPIES 
PAULINE HOWER 


F your school does not have 
I a duplicating device, you may 
want to use this method of ob- 
taining any desired number of 
copies of a play. It is especially 
helpful if you have only one copy 
of a play which you wish to pre- 
sent within a short time. 

Assign two pupils for each char- 
acter’s part, and supply paper 
and pencils for dictation. Read 
the play slowly, and have the 
children copy only the speeches 
for which they are responsible, 
indicating what characters have 
the intervening dialogue. All 
parts can thus be copied in a 
short time, ready for use. Hav- 
ing two copies of each part is 
a necessary precaution because 
some copies usually get lost. 
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THOSE FIRST DAYS 


CHARLOTTE LEHMAN 


O EVERY beginning teach- 
T er I offer this slogan: Get 
acquainted with your pupils. Be- 
gin the first days without too 
much formality and regulation, 
especially in the primary grades, 
Some children are very timid and 
hard to approach. Have music 
and games between each two reci- 
tations or seatwork periods. Start 
and end the day by reading to 
the pupils a fine story. Choose 
the best in literature. You may 
be eager to get your daily pro- 
gram adjusted to the.curriculum, 
but it is more important that you 
get acquainted with the children 
with whom you are to work. \ 





BIRTHDAYS 


LENA WOOD 


ast year I had each child find 
L the month and day of his 
own birthday on a big wall cal- 
endar and draw a red ring around 
the date. Inside the ring his first 
name or his initials were written. 

As each birthday came, I had 
an inexpensive gift for the pupil. 
The class sang a birthday song. 
The pupil thus honored never 
forgot to say “Thank you’ and 
was always careful to show his 
gift to the others. On these oc- 
casions everybody was happy, and 
good manners were never lack- 
ing. You may be sure that no 
birthday was ever forgotten. 














STEP 1 


A FAVOR FOR A PATRIOTIC PARTY 


GLORIA SCHWARTZ 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Rogers School, Stamford, Connecticut 


STEP 3 


‘N 
‘N 
‘N 
‘\ 


ouR party refreshment table will be at- 
Y tractive with nut cups in patriotic col- 
ors. These are easy to make. Fold a 414" 
square of stiff white paper as indicated in 
Step 1. On it, draw the design shown in 
Step 2. (It is actual size.) Carefully cut 
along the solid lines. Unfold, and color 
with red, white, and blue stripes, or any 
arrangement of patriotic colors desired. 
Crease along the dotted lines as shown in 
Step 3. Paste points of stars to adjacent 
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squares, and the nut cup is finished. 


Fill _— 


with nuts or small candies. 













~ 





AN AS ee a 
9 One fully ripe banana (yellow peel, flecked with brown), 


average size, contains the equivalent of 4 to 5 level teaspoons 
granulated sugar—as follows: 


4.6% dextrose. . .... 
3.6% levulose. . . . . . >» Total sugars 20.4% 
12.2% sucrose . . . . .. J 





et 

en PLUS 

20 ? VitaminA ..... 310-420 International Units 
n, Vitamin B, (Thiamin) . .. . 52-67 Micrograms 
. Vitamin G (Riboflavin). . .. . 110 Micrograms 
Fi = Niacin (Nicotinic Acid). . . . . .75 Milligrams 
. VitaminC . . . . ww 12.5-13.7 Milligrams 
ic te 

i- PLUS 


11 Essential Minerals . . . 6 « -« 120 calories 





11S 



















. '/z, OF 1 BANANA 
" Z 
er Z, 
r CONTAINS 2 70 242 
his 
C- 
nd 
k- 
no 
MINERALS, TOO; 
al FREE CLASSROOM MATERIAL! SN tn) 
in Educational Department, United Fruit Company 1945 (290 CALORIES) 
wh 3, North River, New York City ' 1 fully ripe banana* 1 cup COLD milk 
in Please send me your helpful material on Bananas for teaching health | ‘ P 
- | nd nutrition. (All data requested below must be filled in.) | Use fully ripe banana , .. peel well flecked with brown 
lor © ee sarees School 1 Peel banana. Slice into a bowl and beat with electric mixer or rotary 
“s | ads ae th © ! egg beater until smooth and creamy. Add milk and mix thoroughly. 
| a0 ci a" nae i Serve COLD. Makes a 10 to 12 ounce drink. 
ed. y . , Lone State 
_ | ae ; PON ! NOTE: If electric drink mixer, which crushes fruit while mixing, is used, break 
1 rrade(s) or Subject(s) Taught No. Pupils | banana into mixer cup, add milk and mix. Add ice cream before mixing, if desired. 
ont | UNITED FRUIT BANANAS distributed by gruitT DISPATCH COMPANY | 
~~ meee OOO eww maeasaeawewseaeweaae 
Fill . 
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an 


x YOUR 


New Wall Poster 
THE WHEEL OF GOOD EATING 


MheWhd y Vind Ciliiu 


f 





EAT FOODS FROM EACH GROUP DAILY 





J 3 | vat , 
/ LZ, 
Gap 42 


oats ane Thiew 
- veorTanies 
—— 
wea oo 


PORtinng® manGaniat 
ee nee eee 
Ve ee at 


eaten 


oun ame Cratais POTATONS AuO OTHER 


VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 
os eee Saw 
eed 


Keep It Balanced-—Make It Spin 


An Effective Visual Aid 


THE BASIC SEVEN FOODS 


In Original Color Photographs 


STUDENT NOTE BOOK SIZE 
8's by 11 inches 
(Available in Quantities) 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING, Chicago, Illinois 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 14, lilinois. 


PLEASE SEND ME AT NO COST OR OBLIGATION: THE WHEEL OF GOOD 
EATING poster; 


20% by 27 inches 


WALL SIZE FOR CLASS ROOMS | 


also ....... wee COpies of student note book size. 


Name 





Title or Position School or Organization 
Street 


City Zone 
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SAFETY LESSON 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


GAVE copies of the skull-and- 
I crossbones label, having the 
word POISON printed at the 
top, to my first-graders, and had 
them color the drawing and trace 
the printing with a red crayon. 
This was not freehand work be- 
cause it was not an art lesson but 
a safety lesson. I felt the pupils 
needed a true picture of the de- 
sign on labels, for many in the 
class previously had no concep- 
tion of the meaning of the sign. 


POSITIVE PRAISE 


MABEL PHILLIPS 


HILDREN like to be praised, 
C and I find that favorable 
comments, made casually, help 
greatly in correcting many de- 
tails which are so important in 
maintaining good health, neat 
surroundings, and smooth class- 
room management. 

I may remark, “I like the way 
Rose sits while she is studying,” 
and instantly can observe better 
sitting positions throughout the 
group; or I may say, “Your desk 
looks nice and clean, Howard,” 
and soon other desks will show 
improvement. 

Try it! It will work satisfac- 
torily for you, too. 


WHO AM I? 


FRANCES M. MARTIN 


tt the first-grade children 
A in my rural school learn 
their own names, their family 
names, their addresses, and what 
work their parents do. All this 
personal information is put into 
a booklet which is illustrated by 
the individual child. 
Page 1. 
My name is 
My father’s name is 
My mother’s name is 
Page de 
I live near (name of P.O.) 
My R.D. number is seine 
My state is 





Page 3. 

My father’s (or mother’s) work 
See spinioisiheddiennaidlebeanilabuibine 
He works at aie 

, GF ee Street. 
Page 4. 

i, } Saree School. 
I am in the_______ grade. 


HEALTH CHORES 


WINIFRED BARBOUR 


His simple method of check 
T ing the pupils’ daily healt! 
habits I have found effective ap 
helpful in my busy rural schoo 
room. A blackboard that yw, 
not needed for classroom work 
but was easily seen, was divide 
into two parts. On one side 
printed “My Health Chores” an 
on the other “I Did My Healt} 
Chores Today.” Under the firs 
heading were listed ten items 
such as “Brushed my teeth, 
“Combed my hair,” “Slept wit 
window open,” which were sug 
gested by the pupils. Under th 
second heading each pupil wrot 
his name if he had done all hj 
health chores. The children like 
to have their names on the list. 

Some children copied the list 0 
health chores and posted them ; 
home to be checked there also. 















FRIDAY PROGRAMS 


GLADYS S. SHIRES 


cy FRIDAY afternoons th 
children in my third grad 
enjoy giving an extemporaneou 
program in their language class 
One of the pupils is chosen t 
act as the announcer, and call o 
the participants. Toys, game 
and even pets will sometimes 

brought from home and shown 
The children enjoy telling abou 
these prized possessions. Som 
pupils will volunteer to recite 
poem, or read a short story. ¥ 
always begin and end our pr 
gram with favorite songs. 


OUR PLANETARIUM 


RUTH HAGEY 


ETWEEN the rooms of ou 
B two-room school is a con 
necting hall which the upper 
grade pupils transformed into 
planetarium. On its imaginat 
dome one could see the sold 
system in its correct positid! 
and coloring. The pupils cov 
ered the ceiling with dark blu 
crepe paper and on it they paint 
ed with calcimine the planet 
the moon, other heavenly bodie 
and the principal constellation 
Visiting parents and the lowe! 
grade children learned nearly 
much as the science class i 
from this project. 
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LEARNING IS EASY->WITH THESE 


Fascinating McCORMICK-MATHERS BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN - 





A MIGHTY 


AND 





FORCE 


PRO|IGRESS 


ATLANTA 


ORE and more teachers are selecting McCormick-Mathers text-exercise 


books for use by their pupils. he authors are teachers; the exercises, 


instructions, and methods are class-tested and conform to leading courses of study. 


These modern, practical, classroom-developed exercise books provide teachers 


with a complete and definite teaching program and make learning easy and 
& y 


enjoyable for the pupil. 


FOR PRIMARY 
The PUZZLI 


vides 


PAGES series pro- 


primary pupils with fasci- 


nating activities that insure the 


development of word analysis, 


reading skills, number concepts, 
creative ability, and muscular co- 
ordination. This four book series 
gives teachers a definite teaching 
program and a wealth of ideas that 


make learning easy for children. 


ENGLISH FOR GRADES 2-6 
The INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE 
EXERCISES FOR ELEMFNTARY 
SCHOOL ENGLISH series starts 
pupils right and follows through 
with a systematic plan that devel- 
ops correct language habits. Pur- 
poseful training is provided in the 
fundamentals of good grammar 
with repeated exercises to establish 


correct usage. 


ARITHMETIC FOR GRADES 1-5 
The GROWING UP WITH NUM- 
BERS 


series meets the pupils’ 


immediate personal need for solv- 
ing number situations and prob 
lems with ease and accuracy. Each 
course reviews the work in the pre- 
vious grade and continues the sys- 
designed to 


tematic instruction 


build confidence and a genuine 


liking for arithmetic. 


Send for Price Catalog No. 43, describing our elementary and secondary books. 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


COLUMBUS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
NEW YORK 








PORTLAND 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for r You 














Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
(For other coupons, see pages 64, 66, and 68.) 


HOW TO | 


» quired information, and mail 
On D ER { Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 





z 
° 


! 
HYGEIA, THE HEALTH MAGAZINE, Dept. DJ 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., Educ. yt, 
535 North Dearborn St., Chicago 16, 1 ‘ 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y 


SPECIAL OFFER (0 Introductory = J FREE Please send Teachers’ Out- 
line and Reference Leaflet for grade group 
offer of 6 issues of “Hygeia,” the Health | indicated, plus items listed: ; 
Magazine of the American Medical Asso- I ; O Grades 1-3: Student Reader-Coloring 
tapi | Grades 4-6: Student Cartoon Booklet. 
ciation, for $1.00 1 enclose $ I "| Grades 7-9: Student Work Book. 
[] Free sample copy of “Hygeia.”’ | School No. students 
ee aad I Name senentiamenehinennitatin a 
St. or R.D._. ia ceeaiaaieiamdamcaneeingael i St. or R.D. iaiseeeisanieitadeinetides 
P.O. G I P.O. G 
a State Zone State 
@ advertisement, page 6 9-45 IN 20 1 See advert ement, page 77 9-45 IN 22 


ee ee ee ee 
ee se LL. 





LOUISVILLE G NASHVILLE RAILROAD | ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, Dept. FW-1 

Louisville, Kentucky , 5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 
FREE Please send me, without 1 SPECIAL OFFER Big fall - winter 
cost, 2 vepeint of your fectus! menage I art packet of Teacher-Plans art and ac- 

I tivity material. Includes posters, window 
entitled “Action! Not Mere Postwar Plan- I pictures, blackboard borders, etc. All new, 
ning,” as shown in your advertisement. 1 original plans. Postpaid only $1.00. 

Name | Name peuastenniagn a 

St. or R.D. siajamiaanitiineiniteds i ge a 7 

P.O. G ] P.O. G 

Zone — State Zone ———— 

See advertisement, page 67 9-45 IN 62 I ee advertisement, page 12 9-45 IN 106 
pe eee ee ee eee eee = ee ee 
I BENTON REVIEW PUBLISHING CO., INC. i PROCTER G GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X I 
i Fowler, Indiana i P.O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
j SPECIAL OFFER Send, postpeld. | FREE 1 am _ interested in the 1 
j ace ar were ghectad. C) a}? Ivory Inspection Patrol, as described in 

] S18 Salt | 1% | ee advertisement—colored 17” x 22” l 
I Hi 10, valk 10 tC) at ie 13 ion all Chart and Individual Inspection Pa- 
14. (grade 7 6,0 iv I trol Sheets. Kindly send me _ sufficient l 
I (grade Me 3 AX! B, Se for each. I material for students. i 
| Also send free copy of new Service Book 
let, “An Adventure in Common Sense.” | Name of School : ieeisiahetindihall ] 
I Name l Name sasaaepincniesiasiefeneanianiveniasatiatstate l 
| St. or R.D. senhenmiebinae | St. or R.D. _ 
I pos | 20.6 i 
‘ Zone ssiaienitiadans . State. Zone ee 
g 58 advertisement, page 70 9-451N73 | ydvertisement, page 71 9-451N92 I 


pm rn fe 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION, 
CORP., 25 West 45th St., 


FREE 


T. GT. 


| SCHOOL SERVICE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
New York: 19, N.Y. 


CORP, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








i SPECIAL OFFER Please send me, I Please send me, without 
for classroom use, reprints of the obligation, your catalogue describing in- 
i Picture Story, “Food Preservation through | structional films that integrate with my 
I the Ages” (1-95), as shown in your adver- specific curriculum. | am particularly in- 
tisement. 1 enclose 10¢ to cover cost of I terested in : 
j mailing. ‘(No charge for one reprint.) I Position aoe 
{ School 1 Name of School ican 
! Name — — i Name cena 
i School Address snecmatinaaimenataan r School Address 
| P.O. G | P.O. G 
Zone ———— Zone ee 
See advertisement, 2nd cover 9-45 IN 16 1 See advertisement, page 73 9-45 IN 103 


PEPSODENT, Div. Lever Bros. Co. (Dept. 9410) | CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educational Dept. 

141 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, lil. 135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Il 
FREE Please send me . FREE Please send me a “Good 
copies of your attractive, informative Breakfast for a Good Morning’ teaching 


kit for 4th and Sth grades, 
two wall charts, 
students’ work sheets. 


consisting of 


Tooth hi hart 
com Craming Shen, teaching outline, and 


in your advertisement, 


described in detail 
and one copy of 








I 
! 
I 
| 
the Teachers’ Aianual, “Teeth and How to i 
I School sinineiinaemananEN 
! 
Name ieseemndemnencnenipannnremaneame | Name 
St. or R.D. sanieepenmeemmmane St. or R.D. icdlbeed 
P.O. G 1 P.O. G 
Zone State Zone State 
ee advertisement, page 72 9-45 IN 5 l ee advertisement, page 57 9-45 IN9 I 


| 
! 
I 
i 
I 
I 
I 
t Cave for Them.” 
! 
I 
! 
I 
1 
I 
L 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


oe. 


i 


IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of THe Instructor, Editorial 


Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


A reply will appear in this department, 
or will be sent by mail if you enclose a 


stamped, addressed envelope. 





Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 





My pupils have recently 


plant to die? 


did it live? 
same kind living today? 
skillful guidance of the discussion 
other questions of a broader nature 
may be elicited. Organize these into 











Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 








brought in 


several kinds of fossils. How can I 


make the best use of them? 


A class discussion about the fos- 
sils is sure to raise Certain questions 
such as: What caused the animal or 
What did it actually 
How old is it? Where 
Are there animals of the 
With a 


look like? 


a study outline and ask the pupils to 


suggest methods of answering them. 
Reading, consulting a reliable author- 
ity, 
will be mentioned. 


and experimenting 
The units on 
fossils contained in current elemen- 


observation, 


tary-science books will supply valu- 
able subject matter and also suggest 
methods of attacking the problems. 


How long should a unit in science be? 
I am 
should spend on each unit of work. 


uncertain how much time I 


The answer to this question de- 


pends upon many factors, including 


the grade level, the interest and abil- 


ity of the class, the value of the 


topic being considered, the material 
available for study, the background 
of the teacher, and the general or- 
ganization of the science curriculum. 

In the primary grades, units are 
generally of shorter duration than in 
later grades. In determining length, 
the enthusiasm of the class is another 
factor to be considered. If interest 
is high, the unit may go on much 
longer than is the case otherwise. 

Certain types of material are ob- 
viously of more value to the pupils 
than other types, and some classes 
have a greater capacity than others 
to go deeply into a unit. 

The teacher's background often 
limits the possible length of a unit. 
Without a wide science background, 
it is impossible to suggest the avenues 
into which the class may go. 

The curriculum in science may be 
so thoroughly planned that a speci- 
fied amount of time is allocated for 
each unit. Obviously this is limiting. 

One study topic may be so all- 
embracing that practically the en- 
tire work of the term could be woven 
around it; another, of a different sort, 
may afford little opportunity for the 
integration of subjects, 


Should children be expected to keep up 
to pitch when singing familiar song; 
and in sight singing? 


Not only should children be ex- 
pected to sing “up to pitch”; they 
should be required to do so. Music 
demands exactness. To sing out of 
tune is as inaccurate as it is to mis- 
pronounce words. If a song is writ- 
ten in the key of A, then it should 
be sung in the key of A. Too sing it 
flat or sharp, or in any other way out 
of tune, is no more permissible than 
to say that two and two are five 
Furthermore, it is perfectly possible 
for children to learn to sing in tune 
and to acquire the habit of singing 
in tune all the time. 


+ 


In sight reading, is it better to teach 
the sol-fa syllables than to try to teach 
singing without syllables? 


It is much easier to teach a mixed 
group to read music if one uses the 
Italian syllables. The scale, and all 
its ramifications, must be thorough 
learned before one can be sure of it 
The famous old conservatories 0 
Europe send out the best sight readers 
in the world, and they use the Italian, 
or sol-fa, syllables. 


> 


What can I do with an upper-grad 
class of low mentality to arouse an in- 
terest in singing? 


At first, let everyone sing many 
easy, semipopular songs. Allow the 
children to make suggestions and 
choose what songs they shall sing. 
Be sure to keep the piano in tune 
and find someone to play accompani- 
ments correctly. 

Play a few good records if you 
have access to an adequate phono 
graph. Also recommend that th 
children listen at home to the bette 
radio singers. Ask them to report 
on what they hear. 

Gradually and very tactfully g: 
the children who cannot match tone 
to listen, and the boys with changin: 
voices to agree to wait until thet 
voices are settled before doing mu 
singing. 

Work with the rest of the pupi' 
to improve tone quality. Establish‘ 
standard, and little by lictle raise t 
standard. You will be surprised “ 
see how much can eventually be 3 
complished in this way. 
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| wont be oer till hes 
back from wer there 


S" tons of freight on the beachhead — and another ton 


coming through every month — that’s what it takes 


‘«lto keep him and every other American fighter out there 


in the Pacific. 


‘And this summer millions of others are on the way to 
Jjoin him — moving clear across the continent and halfway 
*fround the world to finish a gruelling, stepped-up job that 
«demands more and more help from all of us. 


So day and night you are seeing the greatest westward move- 
ment of passengers and freight in history — a movement 







that, since victory came in Europe, has changed in direction 


but not in volume. 


Passenger cars are needed for the fighters who must travel 
— while every freight car must be loaded quickly, emptied 
promptly and hurried back to work. 


The job is to “keep ’em rolling.” The railroads still need 
the cooperation of shippers, of travelers, of the armed 
services, of the government — the superb cooperation 
which has so vitally aided in doing the toughest transpor- 
tation job ever tackled. 


.~” AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for You 





f [oda 





HOW TO | 
ORDER | 


quired information, and mail 


Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 





Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 


them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
(For other coupons, see pages €2, 66, and 68.) 





CHAMPION PUBLISHING CO., Dept. | 45 "7 
615 North Second St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
SPECIAL OFFER Send me Work- | 
book No. , as listed in your adver- | 
tisement, and Illustrated Catalog of Work- 
tooks and Hectograph Teacher's Aids and I 
Suppties. {i enciose 10c (stamps or coin) I 
to cover shipping cost. I 
. I 
Name 1 
c Rk D I 
St. of , 
I 
P.O. G | 
Zcne , State 
ee advertisement, page 4 9-45 In 1c7_ | 


— eee ------ + 


AMERICAN OPTICAL CO., Scientific Instru- | 
mont Div., 19 Doat St., Buffalo 11, N.Y. 


FREE 


Please send me your man- 
ual, “Opaque Projection—A New Frontier 
in Teaching,” and also information about 
the Spencer VA Delineascope, which pro- 
jects both lantern slides and opaque ma- 
terial such as photographs, charts, and 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
printed pages. I 
i 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Name 


St. or R.D. 

P.O. G 

Zone. State 

See advertisement, page 4 9-45 IN 81 


GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER, Rm. 200 | 
113 St. Clair Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


SPECIAL OFFER Please send me, I 
for my classroom, a copy of “Highway | 
Transportation on Parade,” your full-color 
historical wall display. | enclose 10¢ to I 
cover mailing | 
School { 
Name - So ‘ 
St. or R.D. i 
p.0. & i 
Zone State 
gp $8 advertisement, 3rc Cover 9-451N93 I 
r ——_——— = a = = ae 
I RALSTON PURINA COMPANY _ i 
, 5V Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. , 
i FREE Please send me, without | 
cost or obligation, “Teaching Kit on Cere- 
l al Grains No. C359," as described in your I 
1 advertisement. (Offer limited to residents | 
of Continental United States.) 
| Position H 
] School | 
! I 
| Name i 
I ! 
| St. or R.D. i 
| P.O. G 1 
Zone State 
! ement, pages 42-43 9-45 N31 E 
lL —_— = = = == = = = = a = a = ee 
| 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Educational Dept. j 
| 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. ' 
j FREE Send me Ipana’s 5-Way I 
Plan for Dental Health; Wali Chart 19° 
| x 26”; Cardboard Model of Teeth; New [| 
Teacher's Folder; Class Hygiene Record; | 
1 Dental Certificates plus New Class Cer- 
tificate I 
I School 
| Class Enrolimen. Grade(s) I 
i I 
ame 
School Address i 
| PO. G . I 
Zone State 
J} See advertisement, page 9-45 in 1 | 


AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


FREE 


new fall 


Please send me a copy of 


your catalog entitled “Aids to 
Teaching in the Program of Education for 


the Air Age.” 


Name 

St. or R.D. 

P.O. G 

Zone State 
lvertisement, page | 9-45 IN 70 


PETERS SHOE COMPANY 
1505 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


FREE 


cost or 


Please send me, without 


obligation, your picture-lesson 
classroom hanger and teacher-help book- 


let entitled “Shoes thru the Ages.” 


Name — a meanem 

St. or R.D. idsidiiaienbaniniieemiinagiainain 

P.O. G 

Zone State 

see advertisement, page 9-45 IN $4 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
1910 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 


FREE 


[] Please send me a free 


catalog of Plays for Children (including 

Junior High). Please send me free 

catalog of Plays for High Schools, 

Churches, Clubs. 

School snepeennaniineieentne - 
Name a 
2) ae 
P.O. G 
Zone caidiaapihiaeninieaais, ae 

» page 12 9-45 IN 109 


U.S. BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION 
1001 Tower Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE Send me your 20-piece 


Classroom Kit on the Sugar Beet (Wall 
Chart, Sugar-and-War Leaflet, Photographs 


of the Beet Sugar Industry, 36-page 
Teaching Manual, and illustrated 62-page 
book, “The Silver Wedge”) for a unit 
in intermediate and upper grades. 
Grade ; 

Name a - 

St. or R.D cemesieninetandsapeneennenpntiels 

P.O. G 

Zone State 

See advertisement, page §3 9-45 IN 4 


JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES 
4616 North Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 


SPECIAL OFFER (1 Please send 
me, free, your packet of Nature and So- 
cial Studies material. (() Please send me 
a 5-month trial subscription to “Junior 


ee iii 


Arts G Activities,” for which | enclose 
$1.50—with 10-day cancellation and re- 
fund privilege. Grade 

ee = 

St. or R.D. susmemasteien 

P.O. G 

Zone State 

See advertisement, page 14 9-45 IN 23 | 


a 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 
Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 








Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N.Y. 





Please suggest some books that give 
good methods for teaching language in 
the first six grades. 


Part II of the Forty-third Year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Teaching Lan- 
guage in the Elementary School (De- 
Education, University 
of Chicago; $2.00), is the most re- 
cent general book on the teaching of 
language. 

An Experience Curriculum in Eng- 
lish, issued by the Curriculum Com- 
mission of the National Council of 
Teachers of English (D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., New York 1; 
$2.00) is still one of the best refer- 
ences for teachers who want to plan 
a course in elementary English. 

Other helpful references are the 
following. 

They All Want to Write, by 
Alvina Treut and others (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis 7; $2.54). 

The chapter on language arts in 
The Teacher in the Modern Elemen- 
lary School, by Robert H. Lane 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 7; 


partment of 


$2.60). 
The Twentieth Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School 


Principals, Language Arts in the Ele- 
mentary School (National Education 
Association, Washington 6, D.C.; 
$2.00). 

Language in the Elementary 
School, by Paul G. McKee (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston 7; $2.50). 


=. 


What spelling words should be taught to 
seventh-grade children? What methods 
of teaching do you suggest? 


The foreword in nearly every series 
of spelling textbooks tells how to 
teach, and gives rules that show how 
pupils should study. These spellers 
also contain the words that investi- 
gators have found to be important. 

In an article by W. S. Guiler, in 
the January 1944 issue of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal, you will find 
a very helpful list of 466 words that 
upper-grade pupils commonly mis- 
spell. Your questions are answered 
in part, in an article by Ernest Horn, 
“Research in Spelling,” in the Jan- 
uary 1944 issue of the Elementary 
English Review. Rules that should 
be taught are contained in Chapter X 
of Directing Learning in the Lan- 
guage Arts, by Mildred A. Dawson 
(Burgess Publishing Co., Minneap- 
olis; $1.50). 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 62. 




















Please suggest activities which my pri. 
mary pupils can carry out when study. 
ing about the grocery store. 


The following are some of th 
possibilities. 

1. Arrange a grocery store in th 
classroom, using empty cartons for 
the stock. Children may make signs 
and cardboard money, clay eggs, and 
fruits to fill the shelves. 

2. Visit a grocery store. 
discarded food posters. 

3. Discuss cleanliness in connec. 
tion with food handling, and the nv- 
tritional value of various foods. 

4. Hold imaginary telephone con- 
versations between the clerk and th 
customer. 

§. Develop reading charts. 

6. Draw pictures. 

7. Play at making change, finding 
the cost of different foods and add- 
ing up a grocery order. 

8. Exhibit different kinds of cere- 
als in labeled glass jars. 


Ask for 


+ 


Our school is going to revise its social: 
studies curriculum. Can you suggest ¢ 
plan for the middle grades? 


The social-studies units of the 
middle grades are of two main types, 
both of which should be included in 
any course of study. 

Type 1.—The study of some spe- 
cial phase of social experience; for 
example, clothing and textiles, com- 
munication, transportation, the ris 
of democracy. 

Type 2.—Study of social 
group. Such a unit include 
many of the social experiences sug- 
gested under Type 1. For instance 
a study of the vikings will cover how 
they secured their food, clothing, an 
shelter; how they traveled; how the 


one 
will 


In 19 

were governed. 
To many it seems advisable to have et 
a required curriculum core abowf For , 
second grade for at least a part that pe 
each year, but with plenty of leew. ape 
left for variation. Here is a plo wel és 
worked out by one school. In 19 


Third Grade: The past of ou 
community—Indians or pioneers. 
Fourth Grade: Early people 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, Palestine, 
Babylonia. 
Fifth Grade: 
Sixth Grade: 
discovery. 


This is followed by American His- 


Medieval life. 
Exploration an 





. T nol 4 GREEN AN 
tory in the seventh grade and Wor’E vecerasi 
History in the eighth. acta 

wrwng a d 
@ addition, a 








social. 


vest ¢ 


ance 
- hov 


> att 
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were reported. More than a thousand deaths 
were recorded. 


ANOTHER VICTIM? 


in 1943, 1,363 Americans died of pellagra*, 
an easily preventable deficiency disease. 


Obviously, pellagra is an extreme result of 
improper nutritionsand is relatively rare. But 
authorities agree that moderately deficient 
For more than 25 years it has been known diets ... the kind that result in lowered stamina 
that pellagra is caused by a deficient diet. Yet 


h year Americans die of it. 


and physical fitness rather than obvious and 


eat . are not rare at all but wide- 


acute illness. . 


In 1943, for example, no less than 4,809 cases spread throughout the nation. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 


GREEN AND YELLOW POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 


ORANGES, TOMATOES 


VEGETABLES some GRAPEFRUIT ~ VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS fluid, evoporcted OREGGS . ordriedbeons, noturol whole-grain or MARGARINE... use for 
2", some cooked, froren cabbage sled greens row, dried, cooked or dried milk. One quort peos, nuts or peanut but enriched or restored Three spreads and for seasoning 
2. At least one At least one serving o day frozen ed Two or ts equivalent) o day for ter. One serving of meat or more servings a doy @ you like ond os supplies 
wwng @ doy more servings o day hildren and expectant or poultry or fish o doy, oc permit 
nursing mothers, one pint asionally peos or beans 
@ day for all others instead. Three or four eggs 


eoch week 


2 addition. ail growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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They agree further that part of the answer 
to this problem is nutrition education. 

Here at General Mills we are trying to help 
by developing materials which we hope will be 
usable in teaching good nutrition to school 
children. 

These materials will be based on the latest 
authoritative information, will be perfected 
with the help of a committee of educators and 
will be thoroughly tested in the months to 
come with the cooperation of a number of 
rural, suburban and city schools. 

Progress of this work will be reported to you 
on these pages. We invite your comments and 


suggestions. 
* From Bureau of Census and U. 8. Public Health Sernce Record 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours ¢ Restored Cereals «© Vitamin Products 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for You 





HOW TO | 
ORDER | 


quired information, 


and mail 
Coupen Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
INSTRUCTOR, 
(For other coupons, see pages 62, 64, and 68.) 


them in one envelope to THE 





THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO 
Wichita 1, Kansas 


FREE Please send me Catalog 


No. 43, giving information about “Puzzle 
Pages,” “Growing Up with Numbers,” and 


ARNOLD, SCHWINN G COMPANY 
1718 North Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, lil. 


FREE 


pils, without cost 


Please send me, for my pu- 
copies of your 
bicycling folder—giant size, full color, in- 
structive, entertaining, showing Hollywood 
Stars and their children. 


Name 
S*. of R.D 
PO. G 
Zone State 
e advertisement, ¢ 9.45 IN-110 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
241 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


FREE 


| am interested in knowing 


about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. Send me 
full details without obligation. (No agent 
will call.) 

Name 

St. of R.D 

P.O. G 

Zone State 

ivertisement 9-45 IN i8 


Economics 


THE MALTEX COMPANY, 
Dept., Burlington, Vermont 


FREE 


Home 


Please send me the “Game 
of Seven Breakfasts.” (Offer limited to 
localities north of Washington, D.C., and 
east of Chicago.) 

Name 

St. or R.D. 

P.O. G 

Zone State 
advertisement, page 7 9-45 IN 29 


I 
| RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, lil. 
l 
l FREE Please send me a free copy 
| of “Color Crafts for Everyone.” 
Name of School 
| Teacher of 
i 
H Name 
S:. or R.D 
i P.O. G 
Zone State 
I See ack nent 9-45 IN 54 
L 
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“Individual Corrective Exercises for Ele- 
mentary School English.” 
| teach grade 
| have pupils in my class 
. 
Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
e advertisement, page ¢ 9-45 IN 108 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 


1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, III. 
FREE Please send me, at no cost 
or obligation, “The Wheel of Good Eating” 
poster; also copies of student- 
notebook size. 


School or organization 


Name 


i 
I 
I 
I 
! 
I 
I Title or position 
! 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
l 


St. or R.D 
PO. G 
Zone State 
9-45 IN 105 


DE VRY CORPORATION, Dept. 1-B4 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


FREE 


| [) Please mail 1945 free 
catalog of visual teaching equipment and 

| mame of nearest DeVry School Supply 

r Dealer. [] Please send free catalog of 
Educational and Entertainment Films. 

I Position 

1 School 


Name 


St. or R.D 
PO. G 
Zone State 
9-45 IN 99 


COUNCIL ON CANDY, National Confectioners’ 
Assn., 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


FREE Please send me 3 wall 


I 

I 

! charts, each 14” x 22”; “Nutritional Values 
| of Certain Energy Foods’; “Combat and 
i Emergency Foods of the U.S. Fighting 
Forces’; “Meet the Foods Candy Is Made 
I Of.” Also copies of student folder, 
“Candy and Other Energy Foods” (limit 25) 


Position School 


St. or R.D - 

P.O. G 

Zone State 
ivertisement ge il 9-45 IN 8 


du Pont de Nemours 
G Co., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


FREE Please send me the items 


checked. [] Rayon Handbook for Teachers 
[} Rayon Wall Chart ] Rayon Booklets 
for Student Use ] Information on du 
Pont Rayon Motion Pictures with Sound 


School 


! 
! 
I 
1 
1 
I 
I 
RAYON DIVISION, E. 1. 
I 
I 
! 
l 
! 
! 
1 
1 
! 
I 
! 
l 


Number of Students Grade 
Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
9-45 IN 43 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N.Y. 


FREE 


Please send me your help- 
ful material on Bananas for teaching 
health and nutrition. (All data requested 
must be filled in.) 


| 
! 
I 
! 
1 Name of School 

! Grade(s) or Subject(s) 
I 

I 

I 

! 

1 

| 


No. Pupils 


Name 


St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
| Vvertisement, pa 9-45 IN 102 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








I want to make a poster for my class 
to show the steps in long division. 
What is the sequence of these steps? 


If the process of division is taught 
meaningfully, the sequence of steps 
is not important—the pupil under- 
stands the process and does not de- 
pend upon memorizing a series of 
steps. When the pupil learns to di- 
vide in an imitative way, he has to 
follow a fixed pattern. In that case, 
a chart showing the check points is 
The steps are as follows: 

1. Select correct partial dividend. 

2. Estimate quotient figure. 

3. Write estimated figure in the 
correct position in the quotient. 

4. Multiply divisor by estimated 
quotient. 

§. Compare product with partial 
dividend. 

6. Subtract. 

7. Compare remainder with divi- 
sor. When remainder is greater than 
divisor, make quotient figure one 
more, and repeat steps 4, 5, and 6; 
compare. 

8. Bring down next figure in the 
dividend. 

9. Repeat steps 2 to 7, inclusive. 

10. Write final remainder in the 
quotient as a remainder, as 76 r 13. 

Another step consists in checking 
the solution by multiplying quotient 
by divisor and adding the remainder. 
But in a drill program, such as is 
suggested by the use of a chart show- 
ing the sequence of steps, there is no 
advantage in checking answers. 


necessary. 


* 


Can you give me some references which 
will help me to vitalize the work in 
fractions in grades five and six? 


If you follow the suggestions giv- 
en by Amy J. De May in her series 
of articles entitled “Rationalizing 
lractions,” which appeared in THE 
INstRUCTOR from January through 
June 1943, you may be almost cer- 
tain that the work in fractions will 
be meaningful to your class. 

Other valuable references are: “The 
Learning of Fundamentals in an Ac- 
tivity Program,” by Henry Harap 
and C. E. Mapes (Elementary School 
Journal for March 1934), and “En- 
richment of the Arithmetic Course,” 
by Irene Sauble, which appears in the 
Sixteenth Yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York; $1.75). 


My primary pupil; have difficulty in 
drawing animals in proportion. Will 
you suggest a way to help them? 


I have often shown children how to 
draw an elephant by having them 
outline the body and legs inside a 
square. This helps them to get the 
legs long enough, and that is usually 
a problem. To draw a cow, they can 
put the body inside a rectangle and 
then add the legs. An oval is the 
right basic shape to use in making 
the body of a pig. 

If you will place a piece of trans- 
parent paper over the pictures of 
other animals and draw around each 
one a rectangle, an oval, or a square— 
whichever fits best—you will soon 
discover how this method can be used 
to advantage in helping children to 
draw almost any animal in correct 
proportion. 


e 


What do you consider the best length 
for the art period in second, third, and 
fourth grades? 


We have been experimenting with 
that problem and have found this: 
for second grade, half an hour; for 
third and fourth grades, half an hour 
for crayon work, fifty minutes for 
modeling, an hour for painting. 

Since most of our work is painting 
and modeling, we now have hour peri- 
ods, even though we can’t have art 
every day if periods are so long. 


eo 
How can I get fifth- and sixth-graders 


to paint more freely? They fuss over 
details and don’t accomplish much. 


Use big brushes and bottles of 
paint large enough so that the brushes 
can be dipped into a lot of paint. Use 
paper 22” x 28” or larger. To make 
children work quickly, the subject 
must be one that is easy to draw. 
Have them lay aside detailed pic- 
tures for a while and try some of the 
following subjects. 

1. Reflections of big simple trees, 
houses, or a wharf. Put reflections 
in water, and quickly paint in the 
sky with a few streaks or clouds if 
desired. 

2. Desert with orange sand streaked 
tan and red, and many huge cacti. 
Make distant mountains purple; sky, 
blue or sunset colors, and so on. 

3. A viking ship or other boat on 
the sea. 

4. Waterfalls, rain and wind, rain- 
bows, blossoming trees. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 62. 
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The Louisville & Nashville Railroad—the “Old Reliable” — 
is not waiting until the war is over. It is doing things NOW! 

To tap a rich coal field, it has just completed 11 miles of 
mountain railroad at a cost of almost $2,000,000. 

Other construction for a similar purpose, at a cost of 
$1,600,000, is under way. 

Still other lines for new coal development, costing several 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, are now under contract. 

Eight passenger road locomotives, costing $1,400,000, have 
just been received. On orderare 28 aluminum, streamlined, ultra- 
modern passenger Cars, costing about $2,400,000. 

About 71,000 tons of new steel rail and appliances to cost 
$3,900,000 has been requisitioned. 


In addition, other authorized improvements amount to 


$5,000,000. 








i 
: 


¢ 





What does this all add up to?... nearly seventeen million dollars! 
But that’s not all. It means employment of thousands of men for 
manufacture, construction and operation for the best part of 
another century ...a stimulant to commercial life, better homes, 
better schools and better living ...in our Southland. 

We want our constructive activities and service to merit your 
good will and patronage. 


President 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY 

















FOR VICTORY 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for You 
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HOW TO | 
ORDER | 


quired information, 


Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
and mail 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


them 







in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
(For other coupons, see pages 62, 64, and 66.) 





——— | TT 


CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 

Mankato, Minnesota 
SPECIAL OFFER 1 enclose 9c in 
stamps to cover postage for a copy of 
from “Master Picture Series” or “Master 
Lesson Series,” printed in duplicating ink, 
as described in your advertisement. 

Name 

St. or R.D._ 

P.O. G 

Zone State 

ee advertisement, page 17 9-45 IN 77 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 

1251 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
FREE [) Please send me free 32- 
page Workbook Catalog. [1] Send free Cat- 
alog on Social Studies Texts. 

Name en 

St. or R.D._ 

P.O. & 

Zone State 

See advertisement, page 14 9-45 IN 17 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC 
Dept. 3-J, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, lil. 


FREE Please send me [) Catalog 


of Erpi Classroom Films. (_) Catalog of 
Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman). 
[] Sample Visual Learning Guide. [) In- 
formation on “‘Lease-to-Own” Plans. 


My Position 
Name of School oe 


Name suamnanenmaseiataeinnadeneniee 


School Address 


P.O. G 
Zone 


» advert 


State 
9-45 IN 68 


ement, page 15 


ESSENTIAL BOOKS 
2/0 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER You pay nothing 
for world’s famous “‘Likaglobe’ if you 
purchase ‘World Maps and Globes,”’ a new 
kind of book on cartography by Professor 
Irving Fisher of Yale and O. M. Mill r 
of the American Geographical Society 
Enclosed is $2.50 [)] check or money 
order in full payment. 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone ... State 


9-45 IN 101 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
Transportation Building, Washington 6, D.C. 


FREE 


your question-and-answer book, “Quiz on 


Please send me a copy of 


Railroads and Railroading.” 


| am a teacher at School. 
EE ee 
St. or R.D.. 
P.O. G 
Zone _ , State 
ee advertisement, page 63 9-45 IN 67 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. (Dept. 30) 


F R E E Please send me 


(limit 25) of the booklet, 
of Tricks 


more than 100 articles that can be mad2 


free 
copies "Bag 


for Home Sewing,” describing 


from cotton bags. 


Name 

St. or R.D. 

P.O. G 

Zone State 

See advertisement, page 74 9-45 IN 71 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N.Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


copy of “The Instructor Handcraft Book.” 


Please send me a 


C) | am accepting your special offer to 
INSTRUCTOR subscribers, and enclose 80c. 
C] I enclose $1.00, the regular price. 





Name = 
St. or R.D. ie 
P.O. G 
Zone State 

9-45 IN 19 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., Dept. 118 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


FREE Please send me, free, 2 


copy of your new 30-page illustrated book- 
let, “The Story of the Cereal Grains,”’ tell- 
ing the part that grains have playcd in hu- 
man nutrition, from earliest times to the 
present. 


Name pangumeonarat — 

St. or R.D. ——— a 

P.O. & 

Zone State 
advertisement, page 65 9-45 IN14 | 


SR | 


MAGNAVOX COMPANY, Dept. 1-9 





Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 

FREE Please send me a copy of 
Dr. Sigmund Spacth's booklet, ““Music— 
A Priceless Heritage.” 

Name 

St. or R.D. 

P.O. G 

Zone State 

®e gdvertisern age 9-45 IN 100 

=== SE Te ee eer ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee oe 
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I 

DITTO, INC. 

2245 West Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. I 
FREE Without obligation, please l 
send: (}) “New Short Cuts in Education” 
brochure; [) Arrange a Ditto demonstra- ] 
tion for me; [] Free sample workbook les- 
sons for grade(s) indicated ; l 
[] New Ditto Workbook Catalog. i 
School | 

Name on ee l 

St. or R.D. —a ; 

P.O. & 1 

Zone State 

jvertisement, page 7 9-45 INIS | 
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‘YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 








Visual Aids 


| 

F. DEAN McCLUSKY 

Formerly, Director, Scarborough | 

School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, 
New York 





Five-vear-olds are received into our first 
grade. What should I do about reading 
with these under-age children? 


Children whose mental age is less 
than six and one-half years should be 
given reading-readiness and kinder- 
garten types of activities rather than 
actual reading experiences. If you 
have both five- and six-year-oid chil- 
dren, suitable materials and proce- 
dures should be provided for each age 
group. 

Appropriate activities for the five- 
year-olds are music, rhythms, color- 
ing, building, constructive outdoor 
games, trips, stories and storytell- 
ing, conversation and language, rest 
periods, milk lunches, looking at pic- 
ture books and telling stories sug- 
gested by the pictures, and caring 
for pets, plants, and materials. 

Five-year-olds may be given the 
more formal reading-readiness activi- 
ties such as the visual and auditory 
discrimination exercises. The usual 
ones in reading-readiness workbooks 
are set in type that is too small, but 
similar exercises can be put on large 
wall charts and may be used satis- 
factorily with these younger children. 


Sf 


What types of reading experiences 
should I give fifth- and sixth-graders in 
a well-rounded reading program? 


The following should all be in- 
cluded in your program. 

1. Skill reading. —Provision should 
be made for further development of 
the basic reading skills such as word 
recognition, word meaning, sentence 
and paragraph comprehension, finding 
answers to questions, skimming, get- 
ting details, outlining, summarizing, 
locating and evaluating materials. 

2. Unit reading. —Children should 
have an opportunity to read widely 
around interest centers pertaining to 
personal interests or units of work. 

3. Literary reading—Poems and 
stories which aid in developing liter- 
ary appreciation, in understanding 
personalities, in forming ideals of 
character, and in enriching individual 
lives should occupy a prominent place 
in the reading program. 

4. Reading for fun —Humorous or 
light reading for pure fun is valuable. 

§. Oral reading.—Reading to share, 
entertain, or inform other members 
of a group should be included. 

6. Specific skills appropriate to the 
reading of graphs, mp3, tables, and 
so on, should also be taught. 


Is it possible to make a slide for a sil! 
lantern with two pieces of glass and , 
picture? 


A lantern slide can be made with 
two pieces of glass and a picture if 
the picture is printed with transpar. 
ent ink on a transparent material 
such as Cellophane, or if the pictur 
is a photographic positive or trans. 
parency printed on film. The gla 
holds the picture flat and protects it, 

You may secure the excellent pam- 
phlet “How to Make Hand-mad 
Lantern Slides,” by G. E. Hamilton, 
for ten cents from The Educational 
Screen, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago. 


Please recommend a free film that shows 
the contribution of the railroads in 
wartime. 


Life-Line of the Nation is a 25- 
minute, 2-reel, 16 mm. sound film in 
kodachrome on the work of railroads 
during the war. It is distributed 
free by the Motion Picture Burea 
of the Y.M.C.A. Write them at 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17, or 19 
S. La Salle St., Chicago 3. 


. 


Will you suggest the best way to organ 
ize a set of pictures to teach a lesson 
in geography? 

The need of a meaningful sequence 
of pictures is obvious. They ma) 
be arranged to follow the route of 
a journey through the region being 
studied or to illustrate the central 
theme or purpose of the topic being 
presented. The mistake is frequently 
made of using too many pictures 
This confuses the pupil with th 
variety of detail, and obscures th 
central sequence of ideas. In present- 
ing a set of pictures on geography 
the teacher should be careful to de- 
scribe the relationship of one pictur 
to another, and to indicate the con- 
tribution each picture makes to th 
purpose of the lesson. 


* 


I should like to secure informatio 
about portable projection screens 4 
their cost. 


Write for the latest catalogues o 
the following companies. 
Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., 2723 ». 
Crawford Ave., Chicago 39. 
Radiant Manufacturing Company. 
1144 W. Superior St., Chicago 2? 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc- 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 62. 
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Broadening the Monitor’s 
Job 


(Continued from page 35) 


; desirable to hold frequent meetings 

of monitors. Establishing standards 
—§ od allocating duties can be done bet- 

vr with the entire group assembled 

than with individual monitors. Ques- 
) cons, suggestions, and discussion of 
“cases” that have presented difficul- 
ties are in order. At these meetings, 
‘00, it is well to stress pride in the 
xtainments of the group and service 
the school. For each monitor to 
gt an example of gentlemanliness and 
courtesy will raise the tone of the 
—' fi corps. 

The dividends of a good monito- 
ial system are many. Everyone likes 
1 feel that he is doing something 
yorthy of being recognized. To be a 
_ monitor will obligate one to live up 
With certain standards of conduct. 
fe lB This in itself justifies constant at- 
Pal- Bention to, and improvement of, the 
ria @ monitorial assignments. 

‘ture Aside from “pride of position,” 
‘ans-Bthe monitorial post affords fallow 
glass ground for developing a child's per- 
Si. Bonality. Is Philip shy? Make him 
am-; monitor and watch his shyness 
nade B jisappear. Is Jim arrogant and dic- 
lton, Btorial? Assign him to a post, and 


stil! 
nd 4 





wertl Vo Se 






ona! Bt monitors’ meetings drive home the 

ea that handling a monitor’s job in 

: dictatorial manner is neither efh- 

sent nor American—and see Jim be- O f th h 
wr cme mellower and more democratic. ne 0) em a 


Maybe Dick is older than the other 
pupils. Give him a “manly” task 
“Bo perform. Let him direct traffic 


“TWO UMBRELLAS!” 


mM 10 Hines, and watch him find a new in- 
roads Brest in school. Cute Cs7te tee Hone 
uted Many a school child, constantly 
rea Bbelow the passing mark, has made 
°“ the grade upon being appointed a No teacher intends to be unprotected against “rainy days.” But when 
.s monitor. Many a pupil has shown everything is “sunshine” it is so easy to forget or put off the thing we know 
ges Lapin apse Doemga be- we ought to do. You may have thought many times that you should “get 
For example, there was Tom. He under the T.C.U. Umbrella”—you should have the 10-way protection it 
— went around with a chip on his offers you at a cost of less than a nickel a day. Then when rainy days come 
houlder, taking the attitude, “The your way and you are disabled by sickness, accident or 
tala — don't like me.” He — quarantine, you will be sure to get your friendly check 
wt inary age work and apparently from T.C.U. as fast as Air Mail can bring it to you. 
could not be reached by any appeal. 
we Then he was appointed doorman to What a glorious feeling it is to realize that your own fore- 
sal te school. His job was to open the sight has provided the cash you need. It is so much 
aa os the morning when teachers better to receive a check instead of only “bills” and “more 
*Btived. The teacher who was in bills.” 
enth charge of the squad took Tom aside : 
‘ur: Bior a few words. Next day he was Think what membership in T.C.U. has meant to this 
rs at his post, hair combed, tie in place, teacher five times in a single year. Miss Helen M. 
in ind a smile substituted for a snarl. Seghers of New Orleans, writes—“I cannot say too much 
aphi Good morning,” he would say to for T.C.U. I have been unfortunate this year and T.C.U. 


” Hxch teacher as he held the door open, 
> o Bind “Good morning, Tom. Thank 
ctu Bu,” each teacher would respond. 
con The lad found a new world. He 
earned that teachers were human in 
their reactions. For their part, the 
teachers learned that Tom could be 
. [eached. What might have been an 
a Wadition to the list of juvenile de- 
; ant . J 
‘nquents turned into a wholesome 
and genial youth. Many such youths 
pre now the possessors of medals ee ae ee ee ee eee 


3.N wy for “gallantry in action” ’ EACH ERS FREE INFORMATION COUPON 

“Tt unselfish devotion to duty. To the T.C.U., 241 T.C.U. Building, 
0 neglect the educational oppor- Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

pan’ tunity offered by the choice and I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 

» 2. Bent. ‘ . Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 
‘taining of monitors is to neglect one 

ot the most promising avenues of ap- TT Name...._____._...... 

Proach » child? . ’ Cc 

peach to the child’s growth. To be UNDERWRITERS U Se ensensesenneineieteintmon 

‘iguant in promoting this phase of 

hool life is to discover new possi- — 


‘ities in personality development. 241 T.C.U. Bidg. _Lincoln 8, Nebr. 





had already cheerfully paid me four claims. Concerning 
the last claim, I was amazed at the promptness and gen- 
erosity of T.C.U. The amount of the check exceeded my 
expectations.” 


Don’t wait until bad luck comes your way! 
Do as so many other teachers in every 
state have done—“Get under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella.” Send the coupon today. Get 
all the facts without obligation. 
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Informal Reading in the Primary Grades 
(Continue d from page 33) 


children the habit of reading much 
varied material rapidly and for a pur- 
pose. 

The groups are placed in different 
parts of the room, separated as far as 
possible. A leader is selected from 
the group. At first this will be one 
of the better readers, but as time goes 
on, each child should be allowed to 
assume individual responsibility. The 
leader gets the children ready for 
work, helps to select a story, and as- 
sists children when new or difficult 
words are met in the selection. All 
groups begin work, reading silently 
the story or group of stories chosen 

This study period should always 
precede oral reading and discussion, 
unless the teacher wants to check on 
progress by having the children do 
sight reading. As this silent-reading 
period proceeds, the teacher may go 
from one group to another, remind- 
ing individuals that “reading is much 
faster with just the that 
“all good readers take large cyefuls,” 
or giving any other suggestion that 
to be needed. She is always 
available if any leader needs help. 

As a group finishes a story, the 
members discuss it, ask one another 
about it, and then read it 
They may read the 
entire story for practice, or read cer- 
tain parts—the most exciting part, 
the funny part, the sad part. 

A group may choose a favorite sto- 
ry or one for a special occasion, to 


eyes, or 


seems 


questions 
together orally. 


re id ata reading party in their own 
room or during the story hour in the 


library. This necessitates thorough 
preparation by everyone. Much prac- 
tice in oral reading will be needed to 
ensure that children read correctly, 
with some expression, slowly, and dis- 
tinctly enough to be heard by a rela- 
tively large group. Some emphasis 
on enunciation will give meaningful 
practice in this situation. Any group 
may read to the teacher, or she may 
give her full attention to one group 
for a regular lesson while the other 
groups take care of themselves. 
The fastest-moving group in the 
second grade can begin to read simple 
library books immediately. As the 
other groups show more and more in- 
dependence, library work can be en- 
couraged. The slowest-moving group 
will work in close contact with the 
teacher. In the other groups each 


child will select a library book that 
he can read, and begin work. 
Some second- and third-graders 


will read many library books if they 
are encouraged and given some rec- 
ognition for this extra reading. A 
minimum of one day’s reading a 
week can be devoted profitably to 
the library, browsing about, 
suitable books. Every 
week some time can be used also for 
checking this extra reading. Chil- 
dren can keep their own records. 
Another reading activity that de- 
lights children and gives recognition 
for work done is a_sharing-books 
program. Any child who recently 
has read a book may tell parts of it, 
show the pictures, read parts, com- 


visiting 


discovering 


ment on the book, show illustrations, 
and tell why he liked or disliked it. 

As the children work in groups 
with library books or textbooks on 
their various plans, the teacher is 
available to help, to listen, and to 
offer suggestions. She moves from 
group to group to ascertain whether 
group members work well together, 
whether each is doing his share, and 
whether the leader is competent to 
take care of the group's needs. If 
there is undue disturbance in any 
group she must handle that—perhaps 
by having the children read material 
different from any they have found 
in books! 

The setting up of standards is an 
effective way to handle many situa- 
tions affecting the whole group, and 
the final results may lead to reading 
charts that have a definite purpose. 
Out of a disturbance, for instance, 
may come some good ideas of social 
significance. The groups discover 
that certain things are desirable be- 
cause they permit the work to go 
forward; that other things are unde- 
sirable because they hinder the work. 
So the children talk, comment, dis- 
cuss, and argue, and out of the con- 
ference may come a chart such as 
this one. 


Our READING GRouP 

We 
quietly. 
2. We will pass out the books. 

We will choose a story to read. 
4. We will read with our eyes only. 
§. Each of us will avoid disturbing 
others. 
6. Each will do his share of work. 


will get into our places 





We will keep busy until all have 
finished. 
8. We will take turns talking. 

We will decide what we can do 
with the story. 
10. If possible, we will be agreeable 

When the group members have at- 
tained sufficient skill so that they can 
first plan an activity and then read 
for information to carry out that 
activity, the third point on the chart 
will have a special meaning. For ex- 
ample, if a holiday is approaching, 
the children may look through many 
books and mark all stories pertaining 
to that subject. The handling of 
books, and the locating of materials, 
is the beginning of making bibliog- 


raphies. This work can_ progress 
through the years until, at the con- 
clusion of elementary school, pupils 


can make creditable bibliographies 
correctly. 

If the children are reading mainly 
for practice and for building up 
fundamental vocabulary, they may 
read numcrous books straight 
through. If they are reading on cer- 
tain subjects, they may finish the 
story chosen, select another of like 
kind, and read until all have finished. 
Or as each finishes reading a story he 
may take a test which the teacher 
makes available and go ahead with his 
regular program of work. Another 
possibility is to illustrate parts of the 
story that have no illustrations. If 
children are encouraged to respect 
their efforts as expressing sincere ap- 
preciation and interpretation of the 
story, they are not likely to copy the 
work done by others. Original work 
is highly beneficial to many children. 


eas y 





20TH CENTURY WORKBOOK in the hands of every 


pupil will insure easier teaching for you and easier learning 


for the pupil. 


1. LET'S GET STARTED- 
interesting ami build skills and 
ing Vocabulary of 
attractive cover. Class order price, 


(S in. by 11 in boo 
pictures, small 
with any basic reader. 


3. FUN WITH WORDS—-For Grade I. 
sound book of reading seatwork lessons for First 
limited vocabulary which may be 


educationally 
Carefully chosen, 
ing system. Cover in green and black. 
order price, 1 


4. FUN WITH WORDS 


larger vocabulary and more reading activity Much more economical the thing needed for the 
than duplicated copies prepared by the teac her Used with any reading 48 pp., 8 im. by 11 in. 
system or other supplementary material. 64 pp., 8 in. by 11 in 9. AMERICA 

Class order price, 15c. patriotic ¥ 

5. MORE FUN WITH WORDS -For Grade ITI Reading seatwork our flag; the 

for use with any basic reader Provides ample, well-organized reading tor the 

practice. Written by Louise Carson, author of the other books in this order price, 10c 


For Pre-Primer 
attitudes necessary 
35 different words. 
15c. 
2. FUN WITH WORDS AND PICTURES 
of seatwork lessons for beginning pupils. 
amount of reading, limited vocabulary x 
Cover in red and blue. 


For Grade II. 


easy and Series 
read 11 im 
Very 6. A FIRS 


number wor 


Activities are 
tor beginning 
64 pp., S by 11° in. 


For Primer. A very easy 


fundamental 
or use 


Class order price, 15¢. Three color cover. 
An interesting, well-organized, 
Grade interesting 
used with any read 64 pp $ in 
64 pp., 8 in. by 11 in. Class 2s ° 


Reading seatwork with a Clear-cut 


number concepts, 


and practice material for beginning English work. 
and practical. 
by 11 in. 
8. FIRST STEPS TO HEALTH AND SAFETY 
new book of easy lessons divided between these 
manuscript type, 


MY COUNTRY- 
book for children in 
remainder of a patriotic 
Social Studies program in every school 


The following are typical ones which we publish. 
PRIMARY SEATWORK 


Strongly bound in 
Very low class price of 15e. 

NUMBER BOOK-—-DPesi 
is begun 
nition @f numbers, 
addition 
association of pictures with the printed symbols. 
Class 
7. LANGUAGE PRACTICE- 


ittractive cover in colors. 64 pp., 8 in. by 
gned for use wherever form 

(Probably in Grade I or Il Includes recig 
writing numbers, counting, an 
combinations. Built 
96 pp., & in. by 11 in 


and subtraction 


price, 18c. 
For Grade ITI. 


order 
A book of instru nal 
Activities are varied 
For use basically or with any other material 
Class price, 15¢. 

For Grade I. A 
two important subjects 
illustrations, varied activities. Just 
beginning of a constructive health program 
Class order price, 20c. 

For Primary Grades. 
primary grades. Fifteen lessons 
citizenship nature. A first ook 

Beautiful cover. l 


attractive 


A very t mely 





0™ CENTURY WORKBOOKS 


10. IT 's FUR TO BE wea. _THY. For Grade 
nh oats quires no tTextinx 

value of gow oe health for citizenship 
11. GOOD HEALTH HABITS 
ny textboo Sixteen units dealing with 
ture, Rest and Sleep, ete Reading and exercis 


wty-cight lessons for continuance of 


Full of material but not crowded. 
For Grade Ill 
— 
s are interesting 





The second book in our Health Series. cy 
health program my 
Very low price. Class orders 
text material, but mey also be use! wit! 
Care of the Teeth, Proper LY 

Activity for the 


Includes 
Ith habits such as 
and practical. 


pupil 





is the central theme of the technique Class order price, 2 
12. , 8 HEALTH PARADE—For Grade IV. A pupil study-guide for use with or without a text 
Co ns text material mixed with different types of questions, drawings, and other activities 
Helps t build bowie <ige of the subject and to establish practice of right bealth habits. S84 pp., 8 in 
by 11 in Class order price, 20c. 
13. ENGLISH EXERCISES— Grades 3. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, a book for each grade. Follow the usual 
course of study for the various grades May be used with any textbook Designed for those who want 
the tery best drill and exercise material at the lowest possible cost xercises are in variety of form, 
. -_o eo 
SPECIAL OFFER a 
Send 15 cents in coin for a sample copy postpaid of any Workbook described in this ad. 
(Special offer limited to one copy of any Workbook Ike sure to specify gr ide wanted. ) We will 
include a free copy of our new valuabie bookk An Adventure in Common Sense 





USE THE COUPON IN THE COUPON SECTION ON PAGE 62. 
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OTHER WORKBOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


mplete 


“206. 






but are easily scored. Plenty of constructive work for the pupil. Each book 6 in. by 9 in, Class 

order price, 15c. 

oe. .Saens Seen en. Grades 3, 4, 5, q book for each grade. A series of —— Work- 
woks the , a mly the most complete and must ccaemnetiti nsive books at a little higher pr 

r ach be - “ ale . dina ostie, remedial, and testing material TI mtent covers the wth ourse 
wdy tor each grade. Lessons attractively arranged! Expert authorship. Class ater price, 30c. 

dl SOCIAL STUDIES For Grades 3 or 4 Contains both text and exercise materials for the course. 
git large units, including those on Transportation, Communication, Shelter, Clothing, Foods, and 

8, “Class order price, 30c. . 

$0. AMERICAN HISTORY—For Intermediate Grades. A study-guide for pupils in American History 
the Intermediate Grades. Used with any textbook; text references given in « ach unit Covers period 

from Discovery of America to present. 128 pp., 8 in. by 11 in. Class order price, 25c. 

17. SPELL-RIGHT WORKBOOKS— Spelling Workbooks for Grades 2, 3 4, 5, 6, a book for each 

grack Each Workbook contains the word list, space for the pupil to wri his daily lesson in spelling 


and a complete plan for administering. 


Each suflicient for 


36 weeks, Class order price, each book, 15¢ 





BENTON REVIEW PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


PUBLISHERS OF 20TH CENTURY WORKBOOKS 
FOWLER, IND. 
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(Continued from page 36) 





[JOIN THE IVORY INSPECTION PATROL 







































































do “Oh,” exclaimed his mother. “I am LOTS OF PEOPLE BELONG - WHY DON'T YOU ? 

erty about your toys, Jimmy, but an 
le Bow you see why it is important to it 
t- Bicep everything in the place where it iat 
Xe selon gs. 
2 : » dsdn’ , , > 2 

Jimmy didn’t cry any more but he I ot sf Ivory S aero 
at fi..s very unhappy. Soon he said, isi Piasses may BC ete charts Wi 
it B-yother, I want to go downtown Patrol — “ classes of more than 30 
X- ith you this afternoon.” be provide 
j pupils. 

















8s “All right,” she agreed. “We'll go 
ny BH, soon as I have the dishes washed.” 



























































ng Jimmy knew that on their way en Ta eames mt 
Of Bshey would pass by Mr. Jenks’s shop. $US a eed 
Is, Bvhen they got there, Jimmy said 
8- Bi his mother, “Please let me go in. 


SS Bir, Jenks may have my truck and 


ils Mtr Jenks hadn’t yet touched the 
hvenport, so Jimmy found his toys. 
Holding one in each hand, he stood 
ly Bind looked around Mr. Jenks’s big 
yorkshop. There were rows of ham- 





AY Bers, saws, screw drivers, and files. 
he Each was hung in a separate place. 
h. “What a lot of tools you have! 
ie 


aid Jimmy. 
ke “Yes, indeed,” replied Mr. Jenks. 
There are so many that if I didn’t 


THE IVORY INSPECTION 


Pee ocho is. ows Poss) PATROL MAKES CLEANLINESS A 


As Jimmy started toward the door 
CE Be said, “Now I know why Mother 
ays it is best to have a regular place 


FASCINATING GAME! 





If Bice everything. Good-by, Mr. Jenks, 

Ct Bind thank you.” 

p- 

he : , . 

he | Better Letter Writing Every child loves to compete with his classmates. The Ivory 
rk in Our Schools 


Inspection Patrol material capitalizes on this youthful competi- 


INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL 
SHEETS —colorfully printed on both sides 
—link school and home. Through them, 
your efforts to foster good cleanliness habits 
in the schoolroom are checked on—and 
supplemented by the parents. 


(Continued from page 31) : — 
. tive spirit. 
of letter writing, many words are 
gelled for the children, or help in 
Booking up new words is given. So 
neither an individual child’s list or 
the class list will be very long. This 
point is important because a long list 
ot words to study later would tend 
0 discourage children in using the 
more difficult words in their letters. 

In a school where much practical 
ve (gue is made of letter writing, by 
the (mcachers who respect and appreciate 
pupils’ work, children who come up 
val Mithrough the grades should be able to 
wl write any letter well. Teachers and 
A [ttildren alike should recognize the 
us’ ™™portance and social significance of 


Developed for use in the schoolroom and home, its aim is to 


as 


“< teach children the importance of good cleanliness habits. 


ond 


The Ivory Inspection Patrol will add interest to your school 
program as well as promote better cleanliness habits among 


“A 


your pupils. The material is yours for the asking. 


THE COUPON WILL BRING IT TO YOU. 




















im nee wail ot: aie aan: te on te Very likely the promotion | | 
ette iting as an a 1 is to De . : . . 
ey Mused and e 5 val ole h life of good cleanliness habits | pROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X, P. O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
ut ued and enjoyed throughout life. among the pupils 1S an in- I am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol. Kindly send me sufficient material for 
0k tegral part of your work. l | 
si For this reason we believe | students. ; 
66) : 99 that you will be genuinely 
The Meaning Theory in interested in the material which makes | | 
Arithmetic up the Ivory Inspection Patrol. ) Tnawenmes | 
(Continued from page 33) | N 
| NAME OF SCHOOL 
tages of representativeness to final I 
ibstractness. l CiTy OR TOWN STATE i 
_ | In the case of common fractions, a ae ae ee: ail 
~ |/'e child needs to know all the 
re j—™anings of such expressions. The == 
‘ jMtaction “4 may mean: (1) three of 
e. jg ¢ tour equal parts of an object, such | unprepared for intelligent computa- concrete materials. The first com- spect to whole numbers and with re- 


‘an apple; (2) three of the four | tions with fractions, and the results | putations with fractions should also | spect to common fractions. Here 








sy |B*wal parts of a group or of an ab- | are superficial learning, complacent | be with such materials, with actual | again, the introduction to concepts 

tract number, such as *4 of 12; (3) | acceptance of absurd answers, and | objects, or with diagrams. When the | should be made through objective 

wz. |g" indicated but incomplete division: | early forgetfulness. first abstract computations are un- | means. Only later should children 

5% |B 1s to be divided by 4; (4) a ratio: Instruction on the meaning of | dertaken, the results should be learn fraction-decimal equivalents, 
‘or each 3 of a there are 4 of b The | common fractions should be started | checked back against objective rep- and even then they should be asked 

De | “st idea is usually fairly well taught, | in the first grade, where children al- | resentations. from time to time to verify these 
cut not so the last three. (The | ready know a surprising amount about Success in teaching the meaning of | equivalences by objective means. It 
eg idea is usually reserved for | 1 and even about 14 and 44. In | decimal fractions is largely depend- | is just as dangerous to accept glib 
grade 7 or 8.) 


As a consequence, 
acking these meanings, pupils are 





the next grades the meanings of frac- 
tions must be further developed with 





ent upon the stage of understanding 
which children have attained with re- 
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verbalization in this area of arith- 
metic as it is at any other stage. 
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(1) For Teachers (2) For Students 
to make mouth hygiene classes 


easier for you! 





1, TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


“ 


“Teeth and How to Care for Them”... a 
concise, illustrated booklet providing an 
easy-to-use teaching outline. 18 pages 
packed with essential facts about teeth... 
their growth, structure and color; care and 
prevention of common dental diseases; 
facts on dentifrices and brushing tech- 
niques. This practical teachers’ manual 
gives you a complete background for the 
subject of mouth hygiene. Just fill in the 
coupon in the Coupon Section and Pepso 
dent will send it to you /ree! 








Tooth Brushing Chart 
’ x4 

















LAY / 











2. TOOTH BRUSHING CHART 


.an illustrated chart (size 10” x 15”) 
for students’ individual use in class and at 
home. Photographs and diagrams show 
approved brushing technique. With this 
chart in hand each student gets more out 
of class discussion and brushing drill. At 
home the chart serves as a permanent re- 
minder of the need for clean teeth. Check 
the number of charts you want on the 
coupon in Coupon Section. Pepsodent 
will send them to you with the teachers’ 
manual —/ree/ 





1,250,000 copies 
already requested by teachers 





DIVISION 
LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 





TEACHING AIDS today! 


We ee ee 


Send for these FREE 


See Coupon Section 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Designs for Room Decorations 


Price, prepaid $1.00 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 


32 designs printed in hectograph ink. Enough 
for the school year, adapted to the various 
months and occasions. Teacher's Manual 
offers ideas and suggestions for best use 


Dansville, N. Y. 





WORKABLE 
PRIMARY IDEAS 


38 PAGES OF SEATWORK AND BENS 
A PUBLICATION 
CONTAINING OVE 
30 STIMULATING 
\OEAS 


WORKABLE PRIMARY | DERN \[A8 GREEN ST AUGUST 





ask your dealer to show u 
oe YY CERTIFIED Hy 
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The Demon Carelessness 
(Continued from page 54) 
yupy—No one needs to feel like a 


We want to treat all 
friends if they will 


stranger here. 
newcomers as 
only let us. 

JANE (returning )—As you see, we 
are going to show a picture. Billy 
and Pete, please come and sit in these 
front seats. I am going to turn off 
the lights now. 

(Billy and Pete are seated. Lights 
60 off. Others slip silently off stage. 
Demon Carclessness enters and stands 
mn front of picture Green 
licht is thrown on him.) 

PETE (frembling)—What’s that? 

DEMON CARELESSNESS (in a deep 
voice )—I just came to make a friend. 
ly visit. 


screen, 


BILLY—Who—who are you? 

rete (moving back, cringing with 
fear)—Don't come over here! 

DEMON CARELESSNESS (boldly)— 


Don't you recognize me, Billy and 
Pete? I'm Demon Carelessness. You 
are good friends of mine; at least 
you have been helping me a great 


deal. It’s a long time since I have 
visited this neighborhood. The chil- 
dren around here are too safety- 
minded to be friendly with me. I 
guess they don’t like me. But you 
boy S are different. Why, there's been 
one accident after another since you 
moved here. Hurting children is my 
idea of a good time. Ha! Ha! Keep 
it up, boys, I'm enjoying myself. I 
live on Accidents are 
my special dish. I've got to go now, 
but I'll be around as long\as you boys 
help me. 

BILLY (scrcams)—Get out of here. 

Pete (ferrified)—Lights! Put on 
the lights. 

(Demon Carelessness vanishes. The 


carele ssness. 


lights come on, Other children re- 
furn.) 
jupy—Why, Billy and Pete, are 


you afraid in the dark? You look 
as though you had seen a fiend! 
prTE—You're not kidding! 

BitLyY—Boy, I don’t ever want to 
meet him again! 

peteE—Whew! Neither do TI! 

sANDY—What are you two talking 
about ? 

bIiLLY—Demon Carelessness. Didn't 
you see him? He was here a minute 
ago. He said that we have been good 
friends of his. I guess we were. I 
surely didn’t realize I was helping 
such an enemy. 

PETE—I'm sorry I’ve 
to little children. 

Bity—Will everyone please give 
us-another chance? 

BRENDA—That’s the spirit, boys. 
We just cant let Demon Carelessness 
get the best of us. 

SANDY—Has seen Officer 
O'Malley? He's supposed to come to 
the party, too. He is a good friend 
Billy and Pete. You will like 


been mean 


anyone 


of ours, 
him. 

CFPICER O MALLEY (entering from 
back door)—Hello, everybody! I 
want a little help. I don’t suppose 
I'll be needing this outfit any more. 
(He holds up the demon’s costume.) 
I'm sure Pete and Billy won't want 
to meet this demon again. 

PETE—You needn't worry about 
that. You can bury him if you like. 
In fact, Tl help you. How about 
it, Billy? 














piLtyY—You don't have to ask », 


twice. 


Atti—Hurrah for Pete and Billy 


JANE—Now 


party. 


let's 


get on with ¢ 
Officer O'Malley 
show us a movie about safety. Ty 
over, Officer! 


IS gOing ; 


(If projection equipment is avgil 
able, a safety film can be show, 
Otherwise the play can end at }j 


point.) 


EDITORIAL 


NOTE: 


suitable film ; 


show is On Two Wheels, distributed fre, 


by the General Motors Corporation, | 


partment 
Broadway, 
listed in 
Your 


New 


Counselor 
1945 issue of THE 


Public 


Visual 


York. 


Service 
INSTRUCTOR. 


Ne 


Relations, 17° 


film We 


column 


the ¥ 


Defects of Speech 


(Continued from page 23) 
FOR MUSCULAR CONTRO] 


A. Tongue 


exercises. 


Play the tongue is Jack and 


mouth is Jack’s box. 


Play the tongue is a broom an 
the mouth a house to be swept fro 


attic 


porch. 


to cellar, 


including 


the fron 


Play the tongue is a girl hunti: 
upstairs and downstairs, indoors an 


out, for 


4. Imitate 
lapping milk. 


doll. 


cat washing itself an 


B. Lip exercises, 


Play 


Jaw exercises. 


1. Yawn 


2. Bite an imaginary apple, taking 
bites of different sizes. 
3. Imitate a ventriloquist. 


USING SEPARATE 
SPEECH ELEMENTS 


A. Imitation of the sound. 


B. Syllable drills, 
Use meaningless syllables to avo 
repeated use of words which may & 


defective. 


Have 


low by imitation. 
Repeat these drills to music. Th 
small records for children are easy t 
use for this type of exercise becaus 
they run a short tithe and have 
strong accent beat. 
Word drills. 


( 

1. Play store. 

2. Pretend to visit a zoo. 
3 


the 


games with the sounds ¢ 
re, and 00, 

Play motorboat—putt, 
different rates of speed. 


putt—ij 





children fol 


Play a fish-pond game or som 

Cut fish shapes ow 
write a word on cit) 
fish, and put a paper clip at its mout! 
Tie a magnet on a string attached t 


thing similar. 


of cardboard, 


a fishing pole. 
the pond and then say 


The children fish : 


the wor 


printed on the fish that they catch 
4. With the children compose wor 


lists involving 


a particular soun’ 


using that sound in the initial, med- 


al, and final positions and combini 
for example, s. 


tions; 
SCW 
sit 
saw 
soap 
stove 
skate 
snow 
smoke 


seesaw 
pencil 
sunset 


mous 
bus 
ice 
yes 
nest 
caps 
books 
laughs 


§. Play games, such as pretending ' 
go to a grocery store and purchi 
(Continued on page 83) 
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singing 
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First-Graders Learn The children, with smiles on their the Brook.’ Did you like it? What you like to tell what you saw as you 

il} to Speak Good English faces, then sing this parody. At its is a brook?” She may then try to listened? Who will do so?” She will 

ht ‘Caaitenal trees bine 10) conclusion, hands all over the room draw from the children such descrip- get imaginary pictures, all of which 

ag ' sities are waving in the air. The teacher tive words as rippling, running, bab- will begin with, “I saw.” These pic- 

Taka “They went up the hill after water.” invites other children to tell some- bling, murmuring. She suggests, “If tures will be as varied as the individ- 
“Yes, Jack and Jill went up the hill. thing that they saw, and so the game you close your eyes while you listen to ualities of the children. 

avai and /ill sound alike. We say goes on. the music again, you may be able to In contrast to older methods, our 

wn ll these words rhyme.” (She will then Later she may select a musical rec- see a beautiful picture in which there approach in speech today tries to 

+ thi repeat, “Jack and Jill went up the ord. At first she plays the record is a brook rippling and gurgling over work from inner experience toward 

hill”) “What words did we say without comment. She may then the pebbles. Would you like to try outer expression. Let us strive to 

- hyme?” They answer and she con- say, “The name of the record to this?” After the children have again build good speech. It can be done, 





“IT am thinking of a boy’s which you have been listening is ‘At 


d freq tinUcs, heard the music, she will say, “Would and it can be fun. 
n, Del name that rhymes with Jill and Jill. 
“Bill,” the children reply. 


nn “Do you know what fetch means? 





Yes, to fetch a pail of water means to 
0 and get a pail of water. What 
ord means the same as pail? Do 
um say pail or do you say bucket, 
lane?” (She works for the complete 
satement, “I say pail” or “I say 
bucket.”’) 

“What happened to Jack, Henry? 
What word rhymes with down? Yes, 
d th Jown and crown rhyme.” 

“What did Jill do, Kathryn?” “Jill 
a anM™ came tumbling after.” (The teacher 
trom ‘new Kathryn would say came.) 
fron “Yes, Jill came tumbling” (empha- 

zing the @ in came). 
intingl’ §=The reader will notice that the 
S$ and reacher has kept in mind and worked | 
: for: (1) complete statements, (2) 
I an recognition of rhyming words, (3) 
(came), and (4) vo- 

cabulary building. 
1s wl identification of rhyming words as 


DI 





correct usage 


She will continue 


mz as there are children who need 
his experience. 

The needs of the individual class 
ill always determine the emphasis. 





The teacher may want to familiarize 
raking the pupils with, and give them ex- 
perience in, the use of the word saf. 
In this case she may select “Little 
Miss Muffet,” “Little Jack Horner,” 


\ 
ad “Humpty Dumpty.” She may ‘ 
Pry pt} |“ wiied ¥ 




















ave a dramatic approach to these \ ‘ 
hymes. Different pupils may show \ ‘ ™ 
; ‘ < a \ 
w Little Miss Muffet walked. The . ¥. The 5 Rs — The useful citt- Hi I t ti al F l H | 
aVOiMl teacher ks “WI lid L “| - Mi “Ne zen knows how to read, write Ow hs ruc on \ | ms é 
aay | ~ Gee doo” Ay = — f oc \ and do simple arithmetic. In- * 
: Muitet do? “She sat On a tuifet. \ structional films help speed the Y nN d M { Ka h 
1 Ie What did the spider do? He sat ‘ learning of these fundamental our en as er c 
lown beside her.” Children show requisites. 
Th bow the spider walked. “Then what 
asy “HH did Little Miss Muffet do?” “She ran \ 
ecausg away.” Finally two children may 2. Geography, History, Gov 
lave ; : P ernment, Literature, Scierce— 
ict the story to the words. ‘ Knowledge A ~~ —— Pe 
Further to familiarize the children & — y ty + senponcibilixies 


and enjoy the rights and privi- 
leges of citizenship. Imstruc- 
tional films stimulate learning 
by presenting information in 
an interesting thought-provok- 
ing manner. 


who need it with the word sat and 

(0 give experience in using it, the 

teacher may read selected stories. 
som If there are children who say, “I 

















- Cc ws 
5 OU 1 > che , , : * 
br een, the teacher may think of NLY with your help can sound films enable 
1 CA°%H stories, songs, pocms, and games students to master the four steps to useful citi- 


zenship. For, in showing instructional films, your 


nout™ through which she can familiarize her 3. Building Stronger Commu- 


hed pupils with the sounds of the words planned guidance spells the difference between nity Relationships — Coopera- 
+ 4 a6 te ae : | waste and retained learning. tive group projects growing Out 
ish i “I saw,” “He saw,” and so forth. An | of experiences gained through 


instructional films develop in- 
creased spirit of friendliness and 
cooperation among students. 


To help you enrich the quality of your pupils’ ex- 
periences and expedite their learning, the Instruc- 
tional Films Division of 1.T.&T. offers an author- 


worl appropriate song to teach is “On the 
atch Way to School” from The Music 























worl Tour for Kindergarten and First itative film library of over 1,000 subjects from sa 
nit . + : . . . é aes | 
souni Grade, published by Silver, Burdett which you may make selections to integrate success- \ 
med and Co., New York. It begins: fully with your school curricula, . \ 
nbin- “What a lot of things to see.’ After _ request, me shall gladly mail to you the 4. Trade or Profession — By sity 
7 et Se ee See eee i, cali escriptive catalogue of instructi learning and practising a trade 0" 
inging the song the teacher may say, available fe oo am dvi — — oow or profession, the useful citizen mere 
mous “Which of you saw something inter- . a advised Of new flims as supports himself and his family. 
b eg No they are produced, Fill out and mail coupon for 1.T.&T. new vocational-train- 
:, us sting on the way to school? Wou!d your copy. ing films help students develop 
ice vou like to tell us about it?” George and improve skills. 
ys may say, 1 saw a cat running up 2 | TTTTITILITILL LLL 
tren 2? | Stuy Seueeeeeeeees 
‘ tee, |“ What color was the cat you | Pen INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION |. T. & T. CORP 
: aw?” “It was a black cat.” The INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION = § 25 west sth street, New York 19, N. ¥. 
KS teacher, if she stresses the fun side 1 Please send me, without obligation, your catalogue describing instruc- 
ghs n teaching language, will sing, INTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL & TELEVISION CORP. a films that integrate with my specific curriculum. 
ing “What a lot of things to sce . poy ae iio 
h , ‘ ? Seal I am particularly interested in:......... seialaaitaaldeiondan 
rch =On the way to school, Al Force Gor Better Lining Through am : Posision : “ 
A black cat running up a tree, 25 West 45th Street New York 19,N.Y. §% = Name of School : 
On the way to school.” Branch Offices Throughout the United States 3 Address of School : 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


With the hope this will be interesting and helpful 





For Teachers doing their reading and homework 





at night and who seek proper illumination to help avoid 


aS f 


Genoral f} tight / One of the new strides toward 











fatigue and headache from eyestrain. 





/ reduction of eyestrain is Double Ilu- 





mination. You need both a direct 






soft-light from a standard, approved 
reading or study lamp and a second- 
ary or general light. This, to reduce 
harsh shadows and bright-dark- 
ness contrasts by giving more 


uniform distribution, 


Light from your source of 
direct illumination may come 
over either shoulder as long as 
not blocked, but over shoulder 
opposite to writing hand. Use 


f 


I watt frosted bulb (or total of 100 watts). 


Your general light, preferably indirect, sho give well diffused 


illumination and should not glare in your eyes. 


Plain translucent shades are better than dark colored, painted or 


} 


decorated shades. If reading in bed, avoid slumping and steer clear 


of dim, flufted-up boudoir lamp. 


Location of fixtures from which 
Double I]lumination comes is impor- 
tant; note lighting sources in illustra- 
tions here. 

This information is obtained trom the 
studies on reduction of eyestrain by 
Dr. Ullin W. Leavell, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

We hope the above is helpful to you just 
as in the past Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 





has been helpful to millions of people. 


Remember this wrapper . 
will slay so UNG 2 agaih practical t produce é he Wing CUM 
















eelil Cm] ‘y NOW and 


of such peacetime quality and flavor. 2-32 





























MAKE BIG CASH PROFITS § FRE TO TEACHERS 
TAKE ORDERS FOR SS en A NEW AND DIFFERENT 
ollind classroom wall calendar. This new 
yg 22" x 34" World Calendar shows 
days and dates agreeing every year 
in this perpetual calendar of 12 
months and equal quarters. En- 
‘- dorsed by 14 nations, N.E.A., A.A.U., 
~ and many other organizations, The 
World Calendar offers one of the 
“e enone most worldwide and international 
3 mond subjects you can teach. Send for 
Sent agst tl Some Sy rapes this amazingly interesting classroom 
ith Jet Serious, Gitky ter calendar. FREE to teachers. The 
Gerais’ Renton ence | supply is limited 
peers ict ear nples ON WHI The World Calendar Association 











630 Fifth Avenue New York 20 





ja 
FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS | 
842 ADAMS ST., ELMIRA.N.Y. | 
















FOOT AND LEG PAINS? 


Rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, tired, aching 
feet, sore heels, or callouses on soles, may be due to 
weak or fallen arches. Dr. Scholl's Arch Supportsand exercise 
help give relief by removiog muscular and ligamentous strain 
—the cause of your pain. Adjustable to aid in restoring the 
arches to normal. Can be changed from one pair _of shoes to 
another. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Surgical and Dept. Stores every- 
where. FREE foot booklet, write Dr. Scholl's, Inc., Chicago. 


Dr Scholls suseorts 


There is @ Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for Every Common Foot Trouble 
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Houses That Arithmetic 
Built 


(Continued from page 4/1) 


connection with a talk on insulation 
and heating, given by a representa- 
tive of an insulation firm. Pupils see 
how old and new houses are insulated, 
with resulting increase in economy 
and comfort for the residents. 

E. Each pupil compiles a booklet of 
twelve pages. The pages, each one 
prepared at the close of a given part 
of the unit, comprise: (1) budget, 
(2) deposit slip, (3) page of a pass 
book, (4) compound interest prob- 
lems, (5) check, promissory note, 
commission problem, (6) picture of 
house, (7) scale drawings, (8) 
square-measure problems, (9) cubic- 
measure problems, (10) insurance 
and taxes, (11) bills, (12) install- 
ment-buying and discount problems. 
In the art room attractive covers for 
the booklets are made and decorated. 
F. Debates and discussions, introduc- 
ing each topic, are held. 

G. There are talks on home planning 
and construction, by guest speakers. 
(We have three speakers each year.) 
H. Items are prepared for our school 
newspaper, reporting on some of the 
previously mentioned activities. 

I. Displays are placed upon bulletin 


boards, 
CONCLUSION 


A. This unit is intended to occupy 
about eight months. Some of the 
time must be spent in review, tests, 
and remedial work, but the interest 
is Continuous, 

B. Since we frequently entertain 
visitors, pupils feel proud when their 
houses are admired, and it pleases 
them to have the finished products 
allotted a conspicuous place. 

C. At the close of the unit, a mark 
is given each pupil on his booklet and 
house, and the prized possessions are 
taken home. 

D. As a result of continuing inter- 
est, some of the children have made 
and sold model houses. For them, a 
hobby has been acquired which is 
both enjoyable and profitable. 

E. Most important of all, the neces- 
sary arithmetic has been learned, and 
all the while it has been centered 
on a project of highest social value. 


This Is Our Heritage 


(Continued from page 56) 


idea that it isn’t necessary always to 
do a good job? 

jyor—Sh-h! Listen! 

(First Shopper and Second Shopper 
enter and stop to look in a@ store win- 
dow.) ‘ 

FIRST SHOPPER—Just look at that 
dress. It costs twice as much as it 
would have cost last year. 

SECOND sHOpPER—I know it. I 
bought one last week, although it 
Was more expensive than I could af- 
ford. I didn’t really need it, either, 
but I get tired of wearing the same 
dresses all the time. 

FIRST SHOPPER—I certainly think 
that the government should do some- 
thing about the high prices. 


SECOND SHOPPER—I do too. Those | 


Congressmen don’t do anything but 
talk, talk, talk. 
(Continued on page 80) 





NEVER has it been more timely 
to teach your students the habits 
of thrift, how to make the mos 
of what they have. Now with 
fabric scarcities, cotton bags are 
more important than ever. They 
can be made into gay frocks, 
clever accessories, or hundreds 
ef articles that will make any 
room more cheerful. 


“AK BAG OF TRICKS” will help 
you show your classes how 
easy it is to make exciting, use 
ful articles from cotton bags... 
how no bag is too small to be 
used attractively. 


SEND 
for YOUR 


FREE 
Copy 


Send for your free 
copy of "A Bago! 
Tricks” today! It su+ 
gests 101 items 

can be made fron 
cotton bags. To orde: 
the booklet, use the 
coupon elsewhere i 
this issue or dress 












NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
of AMERICA 


——_—_— 


TENNESSE 









MEMPHIS |, P. O. BOX !8 


POST WAR GOV’T JOBS! 


Begin $1440 to $2465 Year! 


Why not get a Big Paid dependable post war: 
with the United States Government? Make ! 
career of government service. Have the inco™ 
justified by your education. Write immediat 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. F-41, Rochester * 
N. Y¥.—free 32-page Civil Service Book, with 
of positions for teachers and full particulars te 
ing you how to qualify for them. 





—_ 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


| § Qualify for Certified Grapho- Analyst 
z, up to $100 weekly, up to$1 és 
hourly sparetime, in newuncrowded pro- —* 
fession. ..Graduateg in employment and 
credit fields, police departments, courts, 
| andin private practice as Personal Prob: 
| lem Vocational +, 3,000 word 
test] essonand illustrated tPREE. : 
ADDRESS A.1.G.A | 307 flea ms 
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Bring greater enjoyment and a better under- 




















mos! ; ° 
with standing of music to your students. Send 
; are 
"hey ° 
ms. for free copy of Dr. Sigmund Spaeth’s new 
reds 
~ booklet ...“Music...A Priceless Heritage.” 
help 
how 
use 
s H’ RE is a music authority’s recommended pro- many helpful suggestions in the building of a musical 
) 
cedure for introducing the young child to music. heritage for America’s youth and Dr. Spaeth’s own 
) Dr. Sigmund Spaeth tells how music can be fun...a list of music recommended for young children. 
IR game that will bring greater enjoyment and a finer ap- 
ot @ @ Instructors will place special value on this book- 
7 preciation of music to every youngster in your classes. 
let for its contribution in stimulating a greater interest 
@ @ Especially prepared for the Magnavox Company in the study and appreciation of music. Mail coupon 
by Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, this booklet brings to you below for your copy today. The Magnavox Company, 
fess 22 pages of interesting reading. You will find, also, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 
— Ye | mn fs | WV oe xX Re chotce of great artis 
WESSE RADIO PHONOGRAPH : 
3S: 
bibtisdighktnwy——K)| © ~~ © 1 ' 
ohe answers to those who want to stim- 
ness ulate children’s interest in music, The Magnavox Company, Dept. I-9, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 
th Is par teen. egy Without obligation please send me a copy of Dr. Sigmund Spaeth’s 











Music and Languoge 
Listening Comes First 
Early Song and Rhythm 


booklet “Music... A Priceless Heritage.” 














' 
t 
' 
First Signs of Participation Fun with Records at Home ' N 
The Simplest Test of Talent Musical Instruments for Beginners : Name — - —_—_—— 
Music Is Fun Percussion as a Basic Principle 1 
is Don't Blame the Teacher The Precocious Young Genius u Address 
wi Using the Phonograph The Final Responsibility ; “ ~_ 
ms t ” 
= 1 City oe : _ State 
= { . 
i 
mo } 
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ict | t hi h | | 
Wonderful way to show students 
. . 
modern industry at work producing food! 
_ 
To make the story of modern industry pared the Teacher's Guides which come 
simple, interesting, exciting: to you with each set of photographic 
Send for the two sets of eye-catching posters. 
unretouched photographs which tell Not only do these guides tell how to 
the story of pasteurized milk and the use the posters in the study of milk 
story of ice cream. and ice cream, but indicate ways of 
Your pupils see the wheels go round. correlating this study with arith- 
For each poster in the series pictures a metic, language, arts, and science! 
step in a great industry ... printed 
F er ; re Posters in the classroom 
sturdy white paper—one photo to a 
poster! (Each giant poster is 17°; Miss Letton also gives general in- 
23%") The one-line captions on formation on the use of posters in the 
each poster carry the story! classroom, and bibliographies of sug- 
gested reading for pupils of different 
Teacher's Guides by Mildred Letton grade levels 
Mildred Letton, of The Laboratory An order form is printed below for 
School, University of Chicago, pre- your convenience, 
THE BORDEN COMPANY | 
Consumer Services, T. 1. 95 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me | 
—_—s¢et (s) of Ice-Cream Posters with Teacher's Guide @ $1.09 per set $ = | 
-___set (s) of Milk Posters with Teacher's Guide @ $1.00 per set e § . 
or set (s) both Milkand Ice-Cream Posters with Teacher's Guide @ $1.50 $ | 
TOTAL $ ! 
Enclosed find 7 Money order, Check, Cas'1 | 
i iricnaicteinncannnenia 7 
a 
| 
State | 
eb aeons ahaa meneame J 





ah 
E Sepa ate amplifier and speaker 


. facilities. 


ORIGINATORS & IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT... 





Searchlight- Steady ! 


Clear definition of image . . . uniform- 
ity of illumination over the screen's 
entire surface... soft, natural bril- 
liance that assures viewing comfort 
because it is kind to the eyes—these 
are theater standards of performance 
that the NEW DeVRY 16mm. sound-on- 
film projector brings to classroom, 
conference room and auditorium. 
DeVRY CORPORATION, 1111 
Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, IIl. 









Only 5-time win- 
mer of Army-Navy 
“E"’ award for mo- 
tion picture sound 
equipment. 
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ARD Gre 
Show people our amazing valae Personal 
Christmas Cards with name, 25 for $1. 
Mach order pays you liberal cash profit. 
Other Persona! Coristmas Cards. Also Box 
Assortments inc ante Everyday Cards. No 
Ss ce needed PRE 
so ask = sample box of 21 Card 
i Asso ~—+~ on approval. Write today! 











Co., 348 Hunt St., Newton, Mass. 


SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


* CHRISTMAS CARDS a? 


DILETTE’’ CAnSS 


Like costly oi} sajatings Design: 


Ss never 


Sefere a Gets orders fast. Gor- 


rite today for 





approval. 
Sona eh” Sesto ss. St.Louis. Mo. 





FOR CLASSWORK, 
decorate’ burnt wood etchings, torified 
. Materials not needed in war e 





ss. 
‘ort. 
Ma y patriotic subjects. Write forcataiog |-9 
THAYER & “CHANDLER, 910 w Van Buren St.. 
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100 hand - - engeaned 
Including envelopes. 


Wedding* 


Write for Samples 


100 Visiting Cards - - 


100 Imitation Engraved $3.50 
$1.00 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1030 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Blossoms”—A Magazine 
for Upper Grades 
(Continued from page 39) 


The idea for our first illustrated 
theme came several springs before the 
war. We were discussing summer 
vacations, and in the history classes 
the pupils were studying a unit en- 
titled “The Opening of the West.” 
The two lessons were integrated and 
the result was an illustrated theme 
on dude ranches. The pupils were 
encouraged to illustrate their themes 
with pictures of cowboys, 
log cabins, and other views of west- 
ern life, and credit the 
the illustrations. The 
these themes gained for the children 
many 


horses, 
sources of 
writing of 
new experiences, 

Each year we write one theme on 
some topic related motion 
After the children had seen 
picture, “A Happy Land,” the 
of the film in 
class, and the pupils gave their per- 
The 
girls and boys then made a survey of 
pleasant 
The title of 
“My Thirteen 
and it 


to pic- 
tures. 
the 
story 


was discussed 


sonal views concerning its plot. 


their own lives to recall the 
moments they had had. 
theme 
Years of Happiness,” 
detailed her memories of 
jovful events: her seventh birthday 
party, her first “grown-up” party, 
and club sleigh ride. These 
themes called for the recollection of 
childhood and 
undoubtedly helped make the writers 
more conscious of the present and 
its relation to the past. 

The of autobiographies 
each spring provides for 
neglected experience—a study period 
at home between and their 
children. Following outline, 


Marian s Wis 
Was a 


story of 


girls 


games and friends; 


preparing 
an often 
parents 
the 
pupils at home collect notes on their 
early life. 
is quite 


an 


From class discussions it 
that both the chil- 
dren and their parents enjoy these 
conferences. 

month we 
Hanson Baldwin's 
“Titanic” disaster (Harper's 
zine for January 1934). 
introductory reading, 


ev ident 


home 
One in class 
on the 
Maga- 
After this 
a class discus- 


reviewed 
report 


sion followed on ship disasters in the 
present war and heroic rescues at sea. 
Each child developed a situation con- 
cerning a ship on an important war 
mission, built up the story to a sus- 
pense climax, and then concluded it 
with either a happy rescue or a tragic 
ending. This theme involved a study 
of characterization, description, and 
plot structure. It also required li- 
brary work on numerous 
subjects related to maritime travel. 

A favorite spring theme topic is 
one that lauds some phase of Amer- 
life, some old American cus- 
tom, or something we are fighting to 
preserve in our country. The topics 
from “An American's Idea of 
a Home” to “The Lowly Hot Dog.’ 

The last month of the school term 
is always a short and busy one. Fol- 
lowing the plan used the first month, 
we write a single paragraph summa- 
rizing in some way the progress made 
during the year, an outstanding 
event of the year, or the pupil’s per- 
sonal views on the last days of school. 

Blossoms assures our pupils that 
their English work is purposeful, and 
that it is really “fun to write’ when 
one writes with a purpose. 
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We Studied the 
Grasshopper 


(Continued from page 29) 


adaptations of the wings and legs, 
and the strong jaws. 

3. The children discussed how the 
grasshopper helps us by eating wild 
plants or weeds, and by being food 
for the birds. 

4, They discussed how grasshoppers 
hurt the gardens and crops by eating 
the leaves of some plants. They de- 


cided that grasshoppers are really 
more harmful than beneficial. 

B. Arithmetic. 

1. Counting the six legs, the two 


feelers, and the two pairs of wings. 
2. Measuring for dimensions of the 
insect cage. 

3. Measuring the screen wire to be 
used. 

C. Reading. 

1. The children read related stories 
from textbooks and library books. 

2. The children read a poem, “Grass- 
hopper Green” (found in Children’s 
First Book of Poetry, by E. K. Baker, 
published by American Book Co., 
New York), 

D. Art. 

1. The children made freehand draw- 
ings of grasshoppers. 

2. They colored pictures of grass- 
hoppers for their insect book. 


OUTCOMES 


A. An understanding of the habits 
of grasshoppers. 

B. An understanding of the harm 
and benefit the grasshoppers are to 
farms and gardens. 


C. A knowledge of the structure and 
use of the parts of the grasshoppers. 

D. A knowledge of the use of grass- 
hoppers as a food in some countries. 
E. Development by the child of an 


interest in his surroundings. 


Children’s Falsehoods 


(Continued from page 22) 


knows it and likes me. I think I can 
safely tell her about this.” 

The child who likes to tell exag- 
gerated tales of his own prowess or 
possessions should be given something 
about which he can brag legitimately 
—perhaps a part in the next school 
play. 

Finally, there remains the child 


who tells false tales about others, 
apparently out of sheer malice or 
meanness. Here we need to ask, 


“Why is it that he dislikes someone 
so much that he must use this weap- 
on, the only one that he seems to 
possess?” The answer will always be 
found in his own unhappiness. When 
his personality is improved, so that 
he has friends and a normal person’s 
satisfactions in his day-by-day expe- 
rience, the falsehoods will cease. 

A persistently untruthful child is 
an unhappy, maladjusted one. He is 
lying for a reason. Wise is the adult 
who tactfully discovers that reason, 
and releases the sufferer from the 
tension that has made falsehoods seem 
to be necessary. 

EpIToRIAL NOTE: Last year, when she 
wrote this article, Miss Bratton was 
Supervisor of Elementary Education in 
Mattoon, Illinois. 
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BUY WAR BONDS 


You’ll want this 


Hee 


EXCITING BOOK 


about the world of health- 


fun, recreation, and 


adventure that are in store 
for you with your post war 


Schwinn-Built 
BICYCLE _ 


Your name on a post cord brings you this big 
book FREE—and assures you of advance 
notice of first post war bicycle shipments. 


binned go places, see things, and 
meet people—in this beautifully 
illustrated book. Page after page, 
it will take you ona thrilling trans- 
continental trip on a post war 
Schwinn- Built Bicycle—world fa- 
mous for speed, safety, and easy 
riding. But the supply of books 
is limited. So, send your name and 
address on a post card—NOW! 
ARNOLD, SCHWINN & CO. 
1743 N. Kildare Ave. Chicago 39, II. 


FOR SPEED + SAFETY + EASY RIDING 
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THIS MATERIAL IS 
TIMELY BECAUSE... 


4 CLOTHING 


eal 








. ++ Today, any study of 
clothing requires an un- 
derstanding of rayon — 
the basic textile fiber 
that ranks second in use 
in modern-day fabrics. 





. Rayon is one of the 
fascinating stories of sci- 
ence—relates science to 
familiar clothing and 
other everyday things. 


This new material has been prepared BY A TEACHER in accordance 
with modern teaching methods. It includes fully prepared lesson plans 
for your immediate use—special student material for the three major 
grade levels. All material is designed to eliminate time consuming 


“weeding out” 


and outside research. It will add interest to reading, 


spelling, health, geography and science classes. 


This material is designed to give students a better understanding 
of rayon as one of our basic textile fibers. It does not advertise 


any brand name or product. 


THREE SPECIALLY PLANNED TEACHING UNITS INCLUDE: 


FOR GRADES 1 TO 3 

Teachers’ Leaflet (No. 300) giving 
basic information on rayon. 
Complete Lesson Plan (No. 301A) 


Reader-Coloring Book (No. 301B) 
for student participation. Little text 

. gay young illustrations for stu- 
dents to color. Stimulates their inter- 
est in the world about them. 


FOR GRADES 4 TO 6 

Teachers’ Text Leaflet (No. 300) 
giving basic information on rayon. 
Easy-to-use Lesson Plan (No. 302A) 
Students’ Work Sheet (No. 302B) 
for an entertaining classroom project. 
An informative leaflet in the cartoon 
format so popular at these age levels. 
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f A BETTER | WAY TO BUY RAYON FABRICS 


i This seal is awarded only to fabrics containing CROWN* Rayon, 
[ after they have passed the CROWN Tests for ertinme: ithe 





EDUCATIONAL 


Appeals to intermediate graders’ euri- 
osity about the origin of familiar 
things. 


FOR GRADES 7 TO 9 
Teachers’ Text Leaflet (No. 300) 


giving basic information on rayon. 
Complete Lesson Plan (No. 303A) 
Interesting Wcrk Book (No. 303B) 


to be used by students in conjunction 
with a Clothing, Textile or World of 
Science lesson or project, Easy to 
grade, objective questions--multiple 
choice, word building, etc. Excellent 
for student activity project or lesson. 


ALL THE ABOVE MATERIAL IS FREE OF 
CHARGE. COUPON FOR ORDERING ON 
PAGE 62. 





SECTION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1; 


Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Of, 
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Beautiful 


at heel... 


Join the fashion parade 


this autumn season 





in Krippendorf Foot Rest Shoes, 


shoes 


designed to fit 


at toe... at instep. 


Comfortable shoes 


to work in...to play in... te live in 


Write for 


Priced from $6.95 to $7.95 


(slightly higher Denver west) 


The Krippendorf-Dittmann Company, 


through the busiest of days 


and gayest of evenings! 


name of your nearest dealer. 


FOOT REST 





SHOES 
Ship exist 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





Here’s the book that shows you 


HOW TO MAKE COSTUMES FOR 
SCHOOL PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


quickly... effectively... successfully! 
ee TEACHERS -- [i 


37 COSTUMES — with detailed 
show exactly how to make them. 


they may be used again. 


need and how to use it most effectiy 





ALL PURPOSE RIT Tint and Dve is guaran- ' 
teed for ALL FABRICS including Celanese, | 
Acetate Rayon, Nylon, Spun Rayon and l 
Mixtures, | 
INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the good 
old reliable Tint and Dye to use if you're | 
sure the cloth is cotton, linen, silk or wool. | 
| 
| 
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sketches 


USE OF OLD FABRICS— planned color schemes 


and instructions for dyeing old materials so 


APPLYING MAKEUP — methods of applica- 
tion, types to use for various characters. 


LIGHTING EFFECTS— what equipment you'll 


HARVEST FESTIVALS 
CHRISTMAS PAGEANTS 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 





+ 


a i i 


to 


ely. 


Includes Costume Directions for 
THANKSGIVING 
SPRING FESTIVALS 
HEALTH PAGEANTS 


and 
Donkey Pirate Greek 
Bird Brownie Frontiersman 
Dormouse Robin Hood Spaniard 
Clown Norseman Fairy 


Priced at $1, How to Make Costumes 


for School Plays and Pageants 
will be sent FREE to any school. 
Just fill out the coupon below. 


= 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION l 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois | 
Please send me a FREE copy of “How to | 
Make Costumes for School Plays and Pag- 
eants.” | 
PRUE CCC CCT CTO TTT CET eT | 
Es 6 ob econseucaueneeaudcenase | 
School 
cee senuenese | 
Gevesecs State | 
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| Rum pelstiltskin! 


“Rumpelstiltskin” 
Dramatized 


(Continued from page 53) 


QUEEN—No, no, no! I cannot give 
my baby to you! 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN—You must keep 
your promise. 
QUEEN—Oh, 
me to keep it! 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN—Here a new 
bargain, then. If you can guess my 
name, you may keep your child. If 
you cannot it, you must give 
the baby to me. 
QUEEN—Let’s sce! 
james? 
RU MPELSTILTSKIN—No. 
QUFEN—TIs it George? 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN—No. 
QUEEN—Is it Harold? 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN—No. 


please do not force 


1S 


guess 


Is your name 


QUEEN—Give me more time to 
think. 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN—Very well, I'll 
be back tomorrow night. (Exifs.) 

(Musical interlude.) 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN (re-entering )— 
Now, what is my name? 

QUEEN—TIs it Spindleshanks? 

RU MPELSTILTSKIN—No. 

QUEEN—Is it Snicklefritz? 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN—No. 

QUEEN—Is it Hobbleknees? 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN—No! Ha, ha, 
ha! You will never guess it. Now 
give me your child. 

QUFEN—Please let me have an- 
other day. 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN—Very well, but 
only one more day. Ill be back. 
(He evits dancing.) 


QUEEN (rising and walking across 


stage) —I must have help. (Goes to 
door and calls loudly.) Messenger! 
Messenger! 

MESSENGER (enters and bows)— 


What can I do for you, my Queen? 
QUEEN—Go into the country and 
make a list of all the queer names of 
people. Bring the list to me before 
tomorrow night. 
MESSENGER (bowing low)—Tl|l do 
Your Majesty. (Evits.) 


Act IV 


(Dancing music is heard.) 
MESSENGER (enters)—Do I hear 
music? Ill hide behind this tree and 
watch. 
RUMPELISTILTSKIN 
near fire, and sings) — 
I'm playing a game 
With a royal dame. 
And she will never 
Guess my name. 
It’s Rumpelstileskin! 
It’s Rumpelstileskin! 
(He exits.) 
MESSENGER—W hat 


as you say, 


(enters, dances 


an odd name! 
I never heard that 
I must hurry back to tell the 


(Runs off.) 


Act V 

(Queen is singing to the baby.) 
MESSENGER (centers and bows)—I 
O Queen. In the 
a little man dancing 
around a fire and singing this song. 
(He repeats Rumpelstiltskin’s song.) 

QUEEN—Rumpelstiltskin! Indeed! 
So that the little man’s name! 
Thank you, Messenger. 

MESSENGER—You are very 
Your Majesty. (Evxits.) 
(Continued on page 79) 


be fore. 
Queen. 


have good news, 


forest I saw 
is 


wel- 
come, 
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. A New Basic Text in the 
FOLLETT UNIFIED SOCIAL STUDIES SERig; 


WORKERS at HOME and AWA! 


by Alta Mclatire, Primary Supervisor, Berwyn, Ming, 
and Wilhelmina Hill, Associate Professor of Education 


University of Denver 





Contains Units on food, shelter, clothing, trang. 
portation, communication, and people who liye 
in this country long ago. 
Illustrations on every page. 
of beautiful full-color pictures. 
Price $1.60. Usual discount. 
teacher's guide in preparation. 


Forty-eight page, 
Pp. x~+ R 
Workbook and 
Other books in this series are; 
FRIENDS NEAR AND FAR $1.60 
THE NEW WORLD AND ITS GROWTH $2.19 
THE OLD WORLD AND ITS GIFTS = $2.19 
OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBORS $1.60 


Descriptive folder on request. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1257 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ilinois 
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Set No. 700 
SOc, postpaid. 





PIONEER LIFE. Pioneer Backwoods Life—A 
Trading TPost—Inside a Pioneer Home—West 
ward-bound Wagen Trait 


Set No. 712, 50c, postpaid. 
At home in the Desert—(Car- 


Adasis Scene—Streets of ¢ 


1 air 
Set No. 711, SOc, postpaid 


DESERT LIFE. 


ivan it Sunset 


ESKIMO LIFE. Winter in Eskimo-Land—aAn 
Arctic Sunset—Hunting the Seal——Summer 
Eskimo-Land. 


Set No. 708, 50c, postpaid. 


A Chinese Street Scene 
Life on the River—-Rice Farming—aAlong a R 
in China. Set No. 713, 50c, postpaid. 
Send for FREE New Big Catalog with over 3,000 teach 

BECKLEY -CARDY COMPANY 
1634 Indiana Avenue, CHICAGO 16, ILL 
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well-nour- 
No 


Alert minds and 
ished bodies go together. 
one knows this better than 
our school teachers, who are 
doing a magnificent job of im- 
proving nutrition habits 
among their pupils—particu- 
larly that of eating a good 
breakfast. 

Maltex Cereal fits perfectly 
into the “Good Breakfast” 
program. It is a hot, nourish- 
ing two-grain cereal, naturally 
rich in Vitamin Bi—a com- 
bination of Wheat, appetizing- 
ly toasted, and Barley, malted 
to bring out its delicious fla- 
vor. This results in a cereal 
with a rich, nut-like, appeal- 
ingly different flavor, and a 
delicate, natural sweetness 
that most children love, and 
will eat withovt coaxing. Mal- 
tex Cereal is economical 
costs less than a cent a 


ing. 





serv- 


Let Us Send You 
Game of Seven Breakfasts 


An_ envelope 
contains 382 
cards 4” x 6” 
with a draw- 
ing of food to 
be served at 
breakfast on 
each card. 
These draw- 











ings may be 
colored and then used to play 
the game of planning 7 entire- 
ly different 100° breakfasts 
of fruit, hot whole-grain cere- 
al, toast or rolls and milk. 
Suggested by an experienced 
primary supervisor, this is 
sure to be a real help in your 
Better Breakfast campaign. 
Order one for each class. Of- 
fer limited to localities north 
of Washington, D.C. and east 
of Chicago. Write: 
Home Economics Dept. 

The Maltex Company 
Burlington, 





Vermont 





MALTEX 


Cereal 


“Rumpelstiltskin” 
Dramatized 
(Continued from page 78) 


RUMPELSTILTSKIN (enfers)—Now, 
guess my name, if you can. This is 
your last chance. 

QUEEN—Is it Hans? 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN—No. 

QUEEN—Is it Fritz? 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN—No. Ha, 
I don’t believe you can guess it. 

QUEEN (laughing)—It couldn't be 
Rumpelstiltskin, could it? 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN (stamping bis 
foot angrily)—The fairies have told 
you! The fairies have told you! (He 


ha! 


jumps up and down and whirls round 
and round until he is off stage.) , 

QUEEN (leaning over the cradle) — 
He'll never get you 
never, never! 


now, never, 


Printing for Liberty 
(Continued from page 37) 


the print shop operating. What do 
you say to a future partnership?” 
And so in 1778, David’s dream 
came true when the sign that read 
“John Dunlap—Printer” was changed 
to “Dunlap and Claypoole—Printers.” 
The print shop flourished and as 
David grew into manhood he must 
have had qualities that invited the 
confidence of the leaders in America, 
for on September 19, 1789, in Dunlap 
and Claypoole’s Pennsylvania Packet 
and Daily Advertiser there appeared 
the first printing of the Constitution 
of the United States. It was not 
only the official printing but also 
news. 
But 
curing 
of the 


George 





David's greatest thrill came 
the time that he was editor 
Daily Advertiser. President 
Washington sent for him and 
gave into his hands personally, for 
publication, his “Farewell Address to 
the American People.” At the close 
of the conference, the President turned 
| to him and said, “Mr. Claypoole, 
I should like tQggive you this orig- 
inal copy of my Farewell Address, 
as a token of my appreciation for 
your courtesy. 

NoTe: The historical material on 


which this story is based appeared in an 
article entitled “They Printed the Dec- 





laration and the Constitution,” by 
| Wilbur T. Roberts, published in The 
| Mentor magazine for July 1928. 


The Crucial First Year 


(Continued from page 23) 


| adjustment room where he will hear 
| the other pupils saying, “They think 
we re just dumbbells,” and he too will 
| conclude that there is no use in doing 
anything. If he is kept in the adjust- 
ment room for long, he may drop out 
| of school as soon as he can do so. But 
kis pent-up energy and intellectual 
| curiosity will still demand to be re- 
leased. Who knows what form this 
release will take? Very often it takes 
the form of juvenile delinquency. 

A primary teacher should make 
every effort to promote her pupils, 
but in case some child must be held 
over for a second year it would be 
far better to place him in another 
primary room so that neither child 
nor teacher has to repeat a year with 
the other. 











Are your students Rayon-Wise ? 





Young Americans start early to select their own clothes. 
They can't learn too soon how to know and properly use 
rayon. This versatile fiber is everywhere in today's ward- 
robe. Why not plan a study program based on Du Pont's 
rayon teaching aids below? Order them through the servic> 
section or write Rayon Division, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 





ou 
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Better Things for Better Living ... Through Chemistry 


HOW du peat raque 1S MADE 








COLORED WALL CHART 


Shows how rayon is made. Size 35” 


x 23/’—mounted and varnished. 
Actual yarn samples are attached. 


TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK 


This illustrated fact book tells 
all about rayon from yarn to 
consumer use. For teachers only. 





No projector 
or operator 
supplied 





STUDENT BOOKLETS 
“Facts about Fabrics” explains 


TWO FILMS WITH SOUND 


“Facts about Fabrics.” Time, 26 
min. 16 mm. or 35mm. “Fashion's 
Favorite” tells how rayon is 
made. 16 mm. or 35 mm. 


end illustrates basic fabrics. 
“Rayon Today” tells how rayon 
is made. Free in limited quantities, 


Note: Although prepared for high schools, this material hos been widely uf for pre-high school projects: 
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_ This Is Our Heritage 


(Continued from page 74) 


FIRST SHOPPER—Who is the sena- 
tor from our state? 

SECOND SHOPPER—Oh, don’t ask 
me. I let my husband worry about 
such things. I didn’t even vote in 
the last election. It was raining and 
we were going to the movies in the 
evening. I thought I would save my 
energy for that. Did you vote? 

FIRST SHOPPER—No. Let me see— 
What was I doing? Oh, I remember. 
My weekly bridge club met at my 
house and I was just too busy to be 
bothered. 

SECOND sHOppER—Well, I guess 
I'll go in here. They say that play 
shoes are going to be rationed. I want 
to buy up several pairs before that 
happens. 

FIRST sHOPPER—I'll go with you. 
I don’t want to get caught either. 

(They exit.) 

BETTY—Those women ought to be 
ashamed. 

tom (glancing off stage)—Look! 
There are two more examples of what 
we've been talking about. A driver 
just went through a red light. 

BETTY—I know what the other 
one is. There's a speed limit in the 
school zone. Several cars have been 
going much faster than the law al- 
lows. What's the sense of passing 
laws if people aren’t going to try to 
bey them? 

jor—Don’t you know that a lot 
of people think the law applies only 
to the other fellow? 

ToM—That’s right. Even Uncle 
Bill brags about how many fish he 
catches at Lake Clear when the game 
warden isn’t looking. 

(Laura and Sally enter and join 
Betty, Joe, and Tom.) 

BETTY—Did you do your home- 
work last night, Laura? 

LauRA—Me do my _ homework? 
Are you kidding? It’s bad enough 
to have to go to school all day! 

BeETTY—But I should think you 
would rather know what the class 
discussions are about. 

LAuRA—Oh, I usually manage to 
get along! 

SALLY—I meant to buy a morning 
newspaper on the way to school, but 
I forgot it. I see that you have one, 
Tom. May I look at the headlines? 

ToM—Certainly, Sally. (He hands 
her the paper.) 

SALLY (opens paper and reads)— 
“Big fire raging in North Woods. 
State Police blame careless motorist’s 
Estimated damage may 
reach one million dollars.” 

tom (whistles)—{ remember one 
of the assembly speakers at school 
said that the loss of our forests and 
the resulting loss of soil is one of the 
great problems facing the coming 
generation, 

JoE—Yes, conservation of natural 
resources is one of the things every 
citizen should be interested in and do 
something about. We have plenty 
of chances to learn such things in 
school, too, only some of us don't 
try to learn. 


cigarette. 


Tom (fo Sally and Laura) —We've 


been talking about our history assign- 
ment on the way to school. 

jore—We found several examples 
of ways that people fail w appreciate 
the privileges of democracy. 
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‘Im looking around for my boy” 


OU bet we'll help. That’s one of the jobs our 
Agricultural Development Department is 
organized for. The Milwaukee Road has no farm 
land to sell but our agricultural agents are familiar 
with opportunities in the twelve productive Mid- 
west and Northwest States served by this railroad. 
Last year, 10,361 home seekers requested our 
aid in directing them to localities where they could 


11,000-mile supply 
line for wor and 
home fronts 


LHICAGH 
MILWAUKEE 


ST PAUL 


AN 





— 





practice the type of farming or ranching desirea 
We were in a position to give them impartial ad- 
vice on where they could buy property to suit 
their needs and finances. 

We can and will gladly help you too. Your re- 
quests for information will be promptly answered. 
Address Agricultural and Mineral Development 
Department, 822 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 





BETTY—Joe has just about con- 
vinced Tom and me that what is 
needed to protect our democracy is 
a lot of people who really understand 
how democracy works and who ex- 
ercise their rights and privileges as 
citizens in little everyday ways all 
the time. 

LAURA—Such as taking an interest 
in schoolwork? 

jore—That’s right, Laura. 

TomM—aAnd sticking to a job and 
doing it well. 

BeETrY—And being serious about 
voting and obeying the law under all 
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circumstances whether we want to 
or not, 
jorE—Conserving natural resources 
is another important thing. 
TOoM—This all makes me think of 
that choral reading we wrote for next 
week’s assembly program. Let’s see 
whether we can remember it. 
ALL (recite in unison)— 
Pupils of America, 
Citizens of America, 
Workers of America, 
Hear your country’s call to duty! 
Awake! Arise! With renewed de- 


termination, 





Pledge your loyalty and your service 
To your country and to your fellow 
citizens. 
Keep this forever a government of 
the people, 
By the people, and for the people— 
A government of the free! 
You in your armchairs, 
You at your schooldesks, 
You at your workbenches, 
Awake! Arise! Heed the call to 
duty! 
Keep America free! 
This is your heritage; 


This is our plea! 
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A Unit on Community Helpers 
(Continued from page 25) 


10. School. 

a) Value of school. 

b) Activities carried on there. 
11. Library and bookstore. 

a) Reason for having libraries and 
bookstores, 

b) Proper and intelligent use of 
a public or school library. 

c) Helping to increase the inter- 
est in reading. 

d) How to care for books. 
12. Bank. 

a) Reasons for having a bank. 

b) Source of money in the bank, 
13. Shoeshop. 

a) Value of a shoeshop. 

b) Process of shoe repairing. 
B. Excursions —Take as many trips 
as can be arranged conveniently. 
C. Speakers—Invite a dentist, a li- 
brarian, a fire chief, and others to 
come to the school and give expert 
advice, each along his line. 
D. Moving pictures, film slides, sto- 
ries, and poems on community life. 
E. Expression, 
1, Dramatizing stories about com- 
munity helpers. 
2. Using songs, rhythms, and game; 
appropriate for the topic. 
3. Making a movie, constructing a 
peep show, or drawing pictures of ac- 
tivities of community helpers. 
4. Making a grocery store or a de- 
partment store, including articles, 
labels, signs, cash drawer, scales, and 
delivery truck. 
§. Carrying on activities in connec- 
tion with a post office: writing let- 
ters, making mail truck and mailbox, 


collecting canceled stamps and post- 
marks. 

6. Making a dairy, a bakery, or a 
furniture store. 

7. Doing business in a bank: making 
toy money and writing checks. 

8. Building a village street on a sand 
table. 

9. Making posters about various ex- 
cursions. 

10. Writing stories about the excur- 
sions that have been taken. 


INTEGRATIONS 

A, Arithmetic. 
1. Weighing and measuring quanti- 
ties of food in the toy grocery store. 
2. Comparing costs of foods. 
3. Comparing weights and sizes of 
car.ned and packaged goods. 
. Finding the cost of stamps. 
- Reading numbers from addresses. 
Counting stamps. 
. Counting books in the library. 
. Language. 
. Conversation and discussions about 
community helpers. 
2. Oral expression in forming plans 
and giving suggestions. 
3. Dramatizing community helpers’ 
activities. 
4. Composing a group story for a 
chart. 
5. Composing original stories, letters, 
riddles, and poems. 
C. Art. 
1. Drawing original pictures. 
2. Making posters, advertisements, 
and sales announcements. 

(Continued on page 83) 





This Protective Food 
Drink in the Lunchroom, 
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S PAT. Orr 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 


Is rich in Protective Food Values! 
a delicious dairy drink — rich in milk protein, 
milk calcium, and rich in energy! The fine Dari- 
Rich chocolate flavor induces children always 
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“Shoes Th 





\ ge: 


[ 


the Ages’ 


Get This Picture-Lecture Classroom 
Hanger and Teacher-Help Booklet 
Without Cost 


Here is classroom material that 
will be immensely valuable to you 

. a story that is both interest- 
ing and amusing...and at the 
same time of definite educational 
advantage to your pupils. It’s the 
history of shoes through the ages, 
attractively illustrated in full color 
on a 273" x 40?" classroom hanger. 


With the hanger we furnish a 
thirty-six page booklet written in 
a simple, straight-forward style that 
enables you to give a complete 
word picture of the evolution of 
footwear from pre-historic man to 


Company, manufacturers of 
Weather-Bird and Diamond Brand 
Shoes. 


This material is yours without cost 
or obligation. Merely clip the cou- 
pon below and mail it to: Peters 
Shoe Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
By return mail, postage prepaid, you 
will receive (ready for immediate 
use) this interesting, informative 
picture -lecture hanger and the 
teacher-help booklet, described and 
illustrated in this advertisement. 
Extra copies available on request. 


to include milk solids with lunch. Served in school lunch- the present day. Both the hanger ee Ta 7 
j rooms from coast to coast. P y- : Peters Shoe Company 
D Diok, is voried ond detivered b and booklet have been compiled 1505 Washington Avenue 
au- Che is bottled and delivered by ee : St. Louis 3, Missouri 
j your local dairy —and is handled in the lunchrooms and edited by the Peters Shoe 


Please send me (no cost or obligation) 
classroom hanger and teacher-help 
booklet entitled Shoes thru the Ages”. 


just as you would ony other fresh dairy drink 





@ Peters e 


Name 
Address 
401 WEST SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
* 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y S H O E C O MPANY City_. 
4368 DISTRICT BLVD. LOS ANGELES 11, CAL A Division of International Shoe Company — 
ate _ -_ 
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MAGAZINES 


for Every Need - - Order Now! 


Fall is the easiest and most natural time for placing magazine orders 
in the school field. That’s why THE INSTRUCTOR has established 


this service to offer teachers magazines for all their needs on the best 


possible price and service basis. You will find it wise to place orders 


through this one easy source. Credit extended. 








f one magazine is desired, use “Publisher list; then add the other magazines which you 
rice’ in first column; if more than one desire at their club Prices apply only in 
Ciub Price’ in second column. Whenever f the United States. Prices for Canada and for- 
sible avail yourself of the special clubs in tt eign countries will gladly be quoted on request. 

"price Price JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES on Fre 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) $3 $3.00 nos.) sala 300 2.75 

Same—2 years (20 Nos.) Oo 300 Same—2 years (20 nos.) 500 5.00 

with THE INSTRUCTOR S00 32 THE INSTRUCTOR 600 5.50 

with Children’s Activities 600 5.50 with American Childhood 600 5.50 

with Grade Teacher : 600 5.50 with Grade Teacher 6.00 5.50 

with Jumor Arts G Activities 6 5.50 LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL (No l- 7 
AMERICAN GIRL 2\ ) 2.00 year subs. new or renewal except 

Same—2 years 3.00 3.00 for Schools, Libraries or Military 
AMERICAN HOME 150 1.50 Addresses. ) 2.00 None 

Same—2 years 250 2.50 Same—2 years. Renewals only 300 None 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 300 3.00 Military Service Rate 1.50 None 

Same—2 years (Renewals only) 5.00 LIFE (1-year subs. accepted only for 

No l-year subs. accepted except Schools, Libraries, Instituticns, and 

for Libraries, institutions, Foreign Members of Armed Services) 450 None 

or Government orders. Same—2 years 850 None 

Military Service Rate 200 2.00 To Clergymen G Educators—2 years 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 1.50 1.50 only 7,00 None 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY S00 4.75 To Members of Armed Forces— - 

Same—2 years ) 9.00 1 year . 3 None 

Special Military Service Rate—1 yr. 250 2.50 Po AE Ce ge 6.00 None 
BETTER HOMES G GARDENS None only to Schools, Libraries Institu- 

No l-year subs. except to Schools tions & Armed Services 250 250 

om —— stone Same—2 .years (52 nos.) 450 4.50 

eme—s years Military Service Rate (26 nos.) 250 2.50 
BOYS’ LIFE (No new subs. 1-year McCALL’S MAGAZINE ] None 

renewals only to Schools and Same—2 years : 240 None 

Libraries) 20) None NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC (Renewal 

Same—2 years (Renewals only) None subs. only accepted) 400 4.00 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.) 2.50 To Libraries and Schools ) 3.50 

Same—2 years None NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 0 2.75 
CHILD LIFE 300 3.00 Same—2 years (20 nos.) ) 5.00 

Same—2 years OO §.90 To Libraries and Schools (10 nos.) 2.40 2.40 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) ) 3.00 NEWSWEEK—Magazine of News Sig- 

Same—2 years ) §.50 nificance 5.00 None 
CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE ! 1.40 Same—2_ years 7.50 None 

Same—-2 years ? 2.75 se _ to Clergy, eo 

° en an omen o S. Arme 
=e HERALD ¢ nas G Auxiliary Forces . 350 None 
7 wae yoo Battle Baby, Overseas 350 None 
COLLIER’S, THE NAT. WEEKLY 3.00 OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 200 2.00 

Same—2 years me 5.00 Same—2 years 3.00 3.00 

One year subscriptions and new Special Rate to Schools, G Libra- 

subscriptions not accepted except ries 15 1.50 

to Schools, Libraries, Institutions, PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 2.00 1.75 

and Members of Armed Services Same—2 years 300 3.00 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) 3.00 THE PATHFINDER 100 (1.00 

Same—2 years (20 nos.) > 5.00 aan can — 2.00 a 
COSMOPOLITAN (Renewals only) None “ey aes. + 

Same—2 years (Renewals only) None POPULAR. Xecuanics pN 33 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (Subs. limit- Same—2 years 450 450 

ed to R.F.D. addresses and towns POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 250 2.50 

not exceeding 2,500 populat.on, ame—2 years 5.00 

unless for Schools and Libraries) PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS (11 _ 

5 years None nos.) 200 1.90 
CURRENT HISTORY None Same—2 years (22 nos.) ) 3.00 

Same—2 years None PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (7 nos.) 3.00 

Same—3 or more subs. to one ad- Same—2 years (14 nos.) 500 5.00 

dress, cach 2.50 2.50 READER’S DIGEST 3.00 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW (8 Same—2 years or two I-yr. subs.* 5.00 5.00 

nos.) ? 2.59 news yrs. or add'l aus — 

subs.* ach 2.50 50 
as rp SCHOOL JOURNAL _ Ordered by same person. ea 

Same—2 years (20 nos.) 2.50 ntpsooe Service Rate—I year ) — 
ESQUIRE None Same—2 years 400 None 

same—2 years None SAFETY EDUCATION (9 nos.) 2.50 

Military Service Rate (Renewal) None Same—2 years (18 nos.) wes) 4.00 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 2.25 SATURDAY EVENING POST (To U.S. 

Same—2 years 4.00 G Poss., Canada, Newfoundland, 

FIELD AND STREAM - 2.00 Labrador, Pan America) 4.00 None 

One year subs. not accepted ex- One-year subs. not accepted except 

cept to schools, libraries and mem- for Schools, Libraries, Institutions 

bers of armed forc.s and to members of Armed Services. 

Same—2 years 3.50 as yen. Renewals only... 600 None 
FORECAST (Food) (10 nos.) 300 3.00 ilitary Service Rate—1! year 2.00 None 
FORTUNE, Magazine of Management 1909 None ae or Teach- > 1.80 

Same- 2 years ' None Same—2 years (64 nos.) 350 3.50 
SCOD HOUSEKEEPING. Renew2!s only 3 None SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 400 3.80 

Same—-2 years (Ronewals only) None SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 400 4.00 
GRADE TEACHER (10 nos.) 300 3.00 STORY PARADE (‘For Boys andGirls) 259 2.50 

Same—2 years (20 nos.) 5.00 Same—2 years . 450 4.50 

\ THE INSTRUCTOR é 5.50 TIME, Weekly Newsmagazine (New 

th American Ch.idhood 600 5.50 subs.) 500 None 

with Junior Arts G Activities 6.00 5.50 Same—2 years ) None 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE 400 3.75 Renewals . 500 None 

Same—2 years 7.00 7.00 —— yen ee 50 None 
155 © Educators, Clergymen, Members 

ay ll years 250 r of Armed Forces in U.S.—1 year 3 29 None 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (12 nos.) 00 bene quan nm Svemees a00 ‘aoe 

No new or renewal subs. accepted Same—2 years 7 700 7.00 

— Members of Garden WEE WISDOM (For Boys G Girls) 1.00 1.00 
HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE Le iin ~~ yprdbcsademtecmnclbd ae Te 

Same—2 years 4.00 None Same—2 years. Renewals only 250 2.50 
THE INSTRUCTOR (10 nos.) 3.00 No 1-year subs. or new subs. ac- 

Same——2 years (20 nos.) 5.00 cepted except for Libraries, Insti- 

th American Childhood 5.50 tutions, Foreign or Government 
"h Grade Teacher 609 5.50 orders and Military Services. 
» Junior Arts G Activitics 6.00 5.50 Military Service Rate—1! year... 1.0 1.00 
JACK AND JILL (No new su’ crip- YOUNG AMERICA (36 nos.) 85 85 
tions. Rencwa's only accepted) Same—2 to 4 subs. to one address 

‘To U. S. G Poss.) 25 None each $5 85 

Same—2 years : None Same—5 or more subs. to one ad- 

2 of more }-year subs. ordored at dress each 79 .70 

one time by same customer, each 2 None JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 275 2.75 
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Valuc-conscious readers 
now order McCall's at the 
money-saving two and three 
year prices listed below in- 
stead of the regular price of 
1 year for $1.50--and also 
assure themselves of unin- 
terrupted service. 


McCALL’S 


2 YRS. $2.40 + 3 YRS. $3 





Redbook saves moncy for 
its readers by giving them 
a complete novel of best 
seller quality complete in 
each issue--and readers save 
a dollar for themselves by 
ordering Redbook for two 
years instead of one! 


1 YR. $2.50 + 2 YRS. $4 








THE MAGAZINE CHILDREN LOVE TO READ 
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FUN ®@ 
FACTS 


ADVENTURE 
FANTASY 


o MUSIC © 


PLAYS 


CRAFTS PUZZLES 


and OUR OWN a special department written by children 


For reading aloud or ‘story-telling, for dramatization, singab) 
songs, crafts, recreational reading, fine poems and stimulatior 


to the children’s own 
PARADE invaluable. A 


creative 
monthly 


find 
supplement 


work, you will 
school 


STORY 


connect 


the magazine’s contents with social science, language, art 
classroom work in middle and upper elementary grades. 


$2.50 for 1 year (12 numbers). 


$1.85 for 9 months. 


Story Parade(9 mos.) with The Instructor, $4.85. Use coupon below, 


STORY PARADE 











works with children. 


pline, the combined 
specialists and educators. 


$2.00 per year 


TEACHERS MUST KNOW CHILDREN 


| PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


great universities, is a guide for both parents and teachers, 
a constant source of help and inspiration 


published with the off- 
cial co-operation of four 
wh 


for anyone 


It is the modern guide for correlating 
the efforts of the home and the school. The Parents’ Magazin 
brings you practical tested information in every branch of 
child psychology, health, and training, nutrition and disci- 
contribution 


of more than fifty child 


It provides interesting, construc. 
tive programs for Parent-Teacher Association meetings. 


$3.75 for three years 


with THE INSTRUCTOR, both one year, $4.75 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 





Your Favorite Professional 
Magazine for Daily Use 


Go back through the pages in this issue and 


review the wealth of material that is made 
available to you each month through THE 


INSTRUCTOR. 


you with your daily schoolroom work. 


It is prepared only to help 
It is a 


valuable assistant at a very reasonable price. 





THE INSTRUCTOR 





Begin the New Year Right 


“+2 





YEAR® 


(10 ISSUES) 


a he > Sa 
YEARS Fy) 


(20 ISSUES) 


USE THE COUPON BELOW 





poo ooo 


with the 


Name... 


Enter my subscription | 


Date 


renewal) 


+ 


new or 


Send me also the magazines listed below. 





J 2 3%: a 


Post Office 


to THE INSTRUCTOR to start 


issue for [] 1 Year at $3.00. [2 


years at $5.00. 





This order totals $.... 


(] Check or money order en- 
closed. 

] Check postdated Oct. 5, 
1945, or 30 days from da.c 
of order, enclosed. 











7} Bill me. 1 will pay Oct. 5, 
1945, or 30 days f.o.n dae 
of order. 

State 
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A Unit on Community 
Helpers 
(Continued from page 81) 
3. Modeling fruits and vegetables. 
4. Painting a frieze showing how 
mail is carried. 


GENERALIZATIONS 


“There it is!” Red darted down 
and grabbed her wand almost from 
under Buster’s nose. 

“Thank you, Buster!” she called 
back, as she flew away. She went 
straight to the oak tree and circled a 
leaf. It turned red. That showed 
that the wand wasn’t hurt from be- 
ing buried and dug up again. 
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! 4. No man can live unto himself. Hastily Red flew to the lily pond 

3, Co-operation is essential. and looked at her reflection. Yes, 

“ C. Every man’s work, if it helps the there were her red hair and her little 

Bl community, is worth while. white fairy face. And there—there 

a RAD. Health and safety are essentials Was her little white nose with the 
AD «9 good community living. two round freckles, as good as ever. 

_~ ; Red was so happy that she flew 

'S back to the oak tree and began work- 

The Fairy Who Lost ing fast to make up for lost time. 

rab Her Wand She circled the oak leaves one by one 
ORY with her wand. While she worked 
nect (Continued from page 36) she sang this gay little song: 

Red flew over to Buster, and 7 - th see sition ——— 
perched lightly on top of his nose. \ ri pale ey ‘ INCLUDING Ve 
Se agin. Agprcalen And Ill never lose my wand again, THIS .% 

elow. She leaned down very gently and atlas agente 
whispered a thought in his ear. ; ' ' 4 
“ae shoughe, “I buried a bone And she never did! “<A STORY OF sUGAR _ < FULL-COLOR — 
~~ under the grapevine yesterday.” His ¥ * et, <i 46” x 36 
'N nose twitched. He opened his eyes. ii | — Picture 
He yawned. He stretched his front Defects of Speech — 
of. legs as far as they would reach. He (Continued from page 72) O N T HAT Chart 
four stretched his hind legs. He got up 
= and walked over to the grapevine and articles. Lists of articles can be WAR 
ting | sniffed at the leaves on the ground. made, to stress certain speech sounds, -[MPORTANT FOOD 
zine | He began digging fast with his paws. as s: a dozen eggs, a bar of soap. 
4, The leaves flew. D. Jingles—The use of jingles and / 
chilg | Red perched on the grapevine above humorous and rhythmical poems is 
tuc- ff him and watched, whispering to her- invaluable in speech training. The jin- 
elf, “My wand, my wand—it /as to gles should be spoken slowly enough % 
ears § be there!” to allow children time for making 
The leaves scattered from beneath the muscular adjustments required *« 4x 3 Foot Pictorial Chart of Beet 
——-@ Buster’s paws. There was a tiny in pronouncing speech sounds. Sing- Sugar Production 


flash of red light— 


song repetition must be avoided. 
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* Sugar-and-War Leaflet 


* A set of Photographs of the In- 
dustry - 


* 36-Page Teaching Manual 


* Richly Illustrated 62-Page Book, 
“The Silver Wedge” 


Your class will be fascinated by the pres- 
entation and you yourself will be surprised 
to learn of the many-sided usefulness of 
the Sugar Beet. After pure sugar has been 
extracted from this unique vegetable, all 
the vegetable part is used to produce meat 
and yeast and citric acid for our war pro- 
duction. Important in peace or war, the 
Sugar Beet can improve farm efficiency, 
give us sugar in spite of enemy submar- 
ines, release shipping for war purposes, 
and bring us many other benefits. 
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It’s all told, in drawings, text and photo- 
graphs, in this complete and authoritative 
teaching unit, which has been successfully 
used in thousands of classrooms. If you 
teach an intermediate or upper grade, the 
unit is yours for the asking. Send the 
coupon! 


Touches these 10 subjects: 


GEOGRAPHY @ HISTORY @ AGRICULTURE @ LIVESTOCK-FEEDING @ MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTRY @ CLIMATE @ HEALTH @ NUTRITION @ TRANSPORTATION 





UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION 
1001 Tower Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 


Please send your Teaching Unit to 
Name 
Co ee 
City 
340 SAN FRANCISCO STREET EL PASO, TEXAS I Teach___ 
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X Sunshine Playground of the Border 
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(Mention Grade and Subjects Taught) 
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“QUICK CASH | 
When NEEDED MOST! | 


LOAN 
PLAN 


for TEACHERS 












CONFIDENTIALLY 


ON YOUR —tyNrk » 
ALONEZ 


VEY COST! FAST SERVICE! | 


No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- 
ments, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature | 
alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on | 
your “character” and “earning ability.” Does it entirely | 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 
confidential. Friends, relatives, school board never 
contacted, 


NO PaYMENTS DURING SUMMER! 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and if you wish, ar- 
rangements can be made so there will be no payments 
during the summer months. Interest charged only for 
the time you have the money, and at Iowa's low lawful 


rate. Loans completed QUICKLY, 
LICENSED BY AND 


no red tape, 48 hour service 
If you need cash now, or willneed BONDED TO.THE 
it soon, write today for Mutual's STATE OF 1OWA. 


courteous, confidential “Borrow { 














By Mail” plan for teachers. It will ect i - 
be mailed in a plainenvelope. NO | 4 
cost. NO obligation. NO represen- jf’ 
tative will call. Use coupon below ‘i — = 
or nse card or letter to— { in } y 
{MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY — ABLISHED 1905 
DEPT. 105 SIOUX CITY 2, IOWA; 
: Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, send me . 
a by MAIL your “Borrow By Mail” Plan for § 
® Teachers. : | 
: s | 
s . 
, SAME —— ‘ 
8 . 
. ' 
* ADDRESS — 
. 
8 CiTY¥___ STATE ; 
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they sell fast. No experience is 
needed. Send for FREE Personal 


persona/ees big profits. Show amaz- 
. Samples, details Special Offer on af 
Profits Christmas Card Box Assortments, Na 


ing Personal Christmas Cards 
also Personal Stationery. Write to FREE 
SOUTHERN GREETING CARD COMPANY j 
Dept Samples 









to friends, othe rs. At 25 for $1 
McCall Bidg., C-41," Memphis 3, Tenn. 


with customer’s name imprinted 
Hotels And Resorts 








New York City 


Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 








with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$4.00 up. 14 East 
28th St. Send for 
Booklet. Charles 


F. Rogers, Jr., Mer. 
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Easy Crayon Nature 
Drawings 
(Continued from page 45) 


The second-graders observed its dis- 
shape and stately beauty, 
and decided to draw it. 

Observation of the foliage of an 
elm reveals that the leaves grow in 
bunches, that the leaves are thickest 
in the center of each bunch, and that 
the bunches are separated by. open 
areas. Before to draw an 
elm, refer to the skeleton shape of 
the tree illustrated. Begin near the 
bottom of the paper and sweep up- 


tinctive 


starting 


ward with a crayon, making a grace- 
ful curving line. Starting 
the bottom, repeat to make the de- 
sired number of main branches. 

For a guide in outlining a clump 
of leaves at the top of the bare tree, 
very lightly sketch an oval. Below 
that sketch another, and still others 
to the right and left. Then, with 
short, quick, slanting strokes, 
color the leaves, keeping irregular un- 


again at 


very 


colored spaces between the clusters 
of foliage. 

In the same general manner, by 
varying shapes and outlines, other 


types of trees may be built up. 


Spatter Prints 


(Continued from page 48) 


When all is in readiness, hold the 
about three inches above the 
paper. Dip the brush lightly into 
the ink, gently shaking off any excess 
drops that might cause blots. Rub the 
brush briskly and lightly back and 
forth across the screen to spatter ink 
on the paper below. A print is more 
striking if spattered generously in 
some places and sparsely in others. 

To ensure an unsmeared outline, 
wait until the ink is thoroughly dry 
before lifting off the flower. 

Spatter prints have a variety of 
They may decorate bookmarks, 
calendars, programs, and 
cards. In connection with a nature- 
study unit, a series of spatter prints 
of flowers, and grasses may be 
displayed on the bulletin board. 


screen 


uses. 


greeting 


leaves, 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 26-27) 


As the new school year begins, try 
to think of objects to decorate with 
color miniatures. Make a list. 

Look around home for things to 
beautify—a tray, a wastebasket, a 
lamp shade, or a shopping bag. 

Look at your own personal belong- 
ings. Do you own any of these ob- 
jects which might be more attractive 
with a color miniature decoration— 
a notebook; a scraybook; a box to 
hold trinkets, tools, shoe polish, 
handkerchiefs, puzzles? 

Go to a ten-cent store and look 
carefully at all objects decorated with 


toys, 





FOR SCHOOLS 


pictures to get more ideas, 
Easily Staged. 


PLAYS fies: 


Patriotic, Holiday, all occasions. 
Described in beautiful FREE 
catalog. Have it in your desk 
for reference. Write for it today. 

THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, Il. 


September 1945 
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; have received this large, full-color Wall Display 


8 
“HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION PARADE™ 
; on 
74 
78 This has proven one of the most attractive school wall displays We still have a few thousand of these colorful displays and lesson 
a recently produced—and teachers are enthusiastic about it. It is topics on hand. Get yours now and add a bright and interesting 
7 lithographed on heavy paper, in full colors, and measures more note to your classroom for the fall term. Please enclose a dime 
; than eight feet wide. This display can be tacked to the wall full , ; ; ie 
width, or cut apart and placed in narrow wall spaces. with the attached coupon to cover the cost of handling and mailing. 
8 
69 With the display you will receive four illustrated lesson topics, 
tracing the development of highway passenger travel through the THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 
ages—its ancient beginning—its place in American life today—its Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 


113 St. Clair Ave. N. E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of “High- 
way Transportation On Parade”. Please enclose a dime wrapped in 
paper to cover handling and mailing. 


68 part in World War Il—and its post-war development. 
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And back to school go some forty mil- 
lion bright-eyed American youngsters 
—all set for another year of vigorous 
physical, mental, and social growth. 


What they gain from this experi- 
ence will depend essentially upon 
their individual abilities. How they 
progress will be determined by skill- 
ful, intelligent teacher guidance and 
access to truly modern educational 
equipment. 

More than one million school execu- 
tives and teachers—the largest profes- 


COMPIONS Zaxed ENCYCLOPEDIA 





Heigh ho—baeck to school we go! 


sional group in America—will be 
engaged in this gigantic task. 

Today's youngsters must be prepared 
to carry on successfully the ideals for 
which Americans have fought and for 
which they will continue to fight both 
in war and in peace. 

To assist in this monumental work, 
the editors of Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia have built into its fitreen 


easily accessible volumes the kind of 


material that gives American boys and 
girls room to grou, 
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